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PREFACE 


John Christopher lay dying and yonder in his 
hearing some one was mishandling a tune. The 
disharmony grated on his soul and in a struggle to get 
up, to stop that “murder’’ of music, he fell down in a 
shock and died. All of us have this grain of 
intolerance in us ,* all of us hate slovenliness ; all of us 
want to stop mischief and mismanagement. It is in this 
spirit of stopping the communal question being 
mishandled that I write this book. 

It happened thus. A year ago I had no thought of 
ever tackling this subject. But the frustration that lay 
over the country and the ebbing away of the revolu- 
tionary fervour had numbed our nerves and for sheer 
survival we all indulged in wishful thinking. If only the 
communal problem were solved and we confronted 
Britain as a united people 1 This was how ^hundreds of 
Indians thought and this is how the problem swam into 
my consciousness. In the months that passed the pro- 
blem returned to my mind again and again and for 
weeks I was literally haunted by it. And as I looked at 
the problem more and more steadily it began to shed 
the cloud of mist in which it was shrouded and to 
assume stable proportions^ I was able to see its many 
faces and I thought I had got the measure of it. Like a 
small ‘Buddha’ I felt the joy of ‘enlightenment’. 

I realised that we were caught in a bad maze when 
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we said we would face Britain as a united people after 
the communal problem had been solved. I saw that 
the communal problem would be ‘solved not before 
but only after we had faced Britain and compelled it to 
retire. This had a new bearing on our tactics. The 
diversion of energy to a ^‘solution” of the communal 
problem was a wasteful move. It was tactically wrong. 
We were being sidetracked* 

The more anxiously I looked for light the greater grew 
my conviction that Britain would cling to India as 
desperately as the drowning man catches at straw. Her 
stakes in India are too great ; her dependence on us too 
complete 1 We are suffering from a dangerous illusion if 
we thought Britain was on a goodwill mission in our 
land and would shortly retire. As this illusion grips 
most liberal minds and as at times even Gandhiji seems 
to suffer from it, I thought it was an urgent task to dispel 
it from Indian minds. This conviction threw new light 
on the communal problem. It showed that Britain would 
play at the game of divide and rule to the bitter end. 
The importance it had for me is reflected in the 
apparently large space I have given to a consideration of 
British Imperialism in this book. 

I have never been able to admit the possibility of pure 
contemplation in the social sciences. I despair of people 
who solve social questions as cross-word puzzles, as if the 
solution were a mere matter of skill, as if it had no past 
and pointed to no future. Social questions, to my mind, 
do not arise as pure acts of thought but are incidental to 
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-concrete situations and struggles. Any solution of them 
cannot afford to neglect the concrete context, and no 
solution has the finality of a mathematical equation. As 
the concrete context must obtrude itself the solution 
must be more in the nature of a guide than as an 
absolute answer like 2 plus 2 makes 4 — true in all 
situations* 

The concrete situation in India today is that India 
is ridden by an imperialism, that we are struggling to 
liquidate it and that the liquidation of imperialism has a 
determinate importance for our very existence as a 
people. Every social question in India must be judged 
in this light. Every movement must strengthen this 
central purpose and none tend to defeat it. If we accept 
this position the solution of the communal problem will 
not be an academic exercise in which publicists, foreign 
-and native, can indulge to display their skill. It will be 
a lead which only those are qualified to give who see the 
-communal question as related to this wider issue — who 
are actively working to realise the great central purpose. 
This central purpose is the bedrock on which this thesis 
is built. 

Although the instinct that drove me to write this 
book is to see that the communal problem is not 
mishandled ! cannot claim to be wholly right or entirely 
impartial. Who can ever know everything, or believe 
nothing 2 My bias is abundantly clear. My only claim 
is that I have tried to see all aspects, to look impartially 
for facts ; to have drawn on as wide a circle of facts as 
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possible and to derive impartial conclusions from them* 
This I regard as as rational an approach as is humanly 
possible* As generally there is impatience of facts and 
as the rational approach is distressingly rare, I thought 
this attempt was worth making. As most of the extant 
literature — which is not too abundant — ignores the living 
context of our fight for freedom and as little of it has 
tried to show up the real nature of imperialism there is 
still a great gap to fill. We are a great people and have 
a complicated problem to solve* We must throw open 
the subject for as wide a discussion as possible. There 
is little by way of precedent yet. We are all pioneers. 
Since I groped my wav to “light” I thought, I should not 
keep it to myself. 

And, therefore, I make it public. 


Patna, 

October 9, 1945* 


N. 
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THE GENESIS 




CHAPTER I 


THE APPROACH 

JOSEPH STxALIN, the first serious student of the ‘nation- 
alist’ question in Russia, in his famous pamphlet 
^‘Marxism and the Nationalist Question" written towards 
1912 -came to this conclusion: 

“The Nationalist .struggle is a struggle of tlie 
middle classes among themselves.” 

What is called “nationalist question” in Russia is 
almost identical with the communal question in India. 
'The two countries are continental in dimensions and 
each has a bewildering variety of peoples- Thus 
although based on a study of Russian conditions his 
summary accurately described the communal question 
in India. For until recently the communal controversy 
exhibited a well-marked cuiwe. It shot ’up in impor- 
'tence whenever a constitutional advance was contem- 
plated and sagged down when the advance had been 
made and hopes had been either fulfilled or frustrated 
'The parties to the struggle were a handful of the middle 
classes and these classes arc notoriously small in India. 
The struggle was not broad-based and the small middle 
•classes had little to quarrel about fundamentals. The 
“bone of contention” was the positions of power and 
profit that government was throwing out for Indians. 
The sons' of the middle classes competed for them and 
the communal question consisted in the efforts of the 
various comimunities to secure as large a share as 
possible for themselves. 
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Constitutional advance itself yneaint little more 
than taking on a larger and larger number of Indians- 
to man the periphery of the imperial administration.. 
The citadel of imperialism remained intact. It k 
remarkable at what petty pace we are creeping poli- 
tically. In over half a century isince Lord Ripoii 
dreaimt of teaching us seM-govern'ment we have pro- 
gressed from the complete absolutism of the British 
Secretary of State to considerable self-government for 
the British Governors and the Governor-General. Seilf- 
government has still to descend to the people. 

Of late the setting has been altering with great 
rapidity. These things are symptomatic. The commu- 
nal controversy has come to the fore at a time when 
instead of expecting political advance thoughtful men 
in India expect a long term of political degradation. 
More minds are being exercised by this controversy 
than at any other time. Instead of l)ie zost of war for 
division of spoils, there is pain and anguish in most 
hearts at the very thought that we are fighting over the 
commimal question. There is a greater desire to 
yield than to grab. The view-point is charged with 
generosity. 

What explains this transformation? For it signi- 
fies nothing less than a great mental revolution. Ideo- 
logically we are miles ahead of where .we stood twenty- 
five years ago. 

In the first place aur minds are being rapidly 
cleared of the imperialist illusions. Imperialism has 
come to be seen as a vampire that is sucking away the 
life blood of India. The country seems to have woke 
np^rom its torpor and become aware of its surround- 
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iiigs. The moral and material r.iihi of the people has. 
burst on o'ur conscious^ness. Thought has naturally 
(jiiickened and we have begun to shake off the imperial- 
ist yoke. The awareness, however it came, is being, 
deepened by the mass upheavals of 1921, 1930 and 1942.. 
The sufferings through w.hich the people went served 
as the surgeon’s knife that would cure an obstinate sore- 
Already these movements have come to be regarded as. 
the dress-rehearsals of the final .revolution that will 
root out imperialism for ever. 

This intolerance of imperialism is itself a potent 
force. But another mcivement of ideas has deepened: 
its meaning. This latter movement is still weak and’ 
is not older than 1931, when, under the inspiration of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian National Congress, 
adopted the Timdamenial Rights’ resoliitio.ns at Kara- 
chi. It gave a shattering- blow to the middle class view, 
of the world, where the vast masses paid for the comforts 
of the rich and the handful of the middle classes of 
lawyers, merchants and civil servants managed the- 
rich man’s estate. 

As the smug middle class view^ of the world disin-*- 
tegrated, the masses marched to the centre of the stage- 
Our ethics broadened. Instead of jobs for a ‘few we* 
wain ted to win a decent life for all. The ‘nationalisr 
question could no more remain a .struggle of the middile- 
classes among tihemselves. 

Unfortunately this second set of ideas has still only 
imperfectly percolated to the mass and has not yet beem 
adequately formiulated by any political party. It has. 
not been made manifest as a challenging popular pro- 
gramme. That would have &me a lone wav to liauidate- 
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the communal controversy. That would have shown 
haw we shall all fit into the new world. 

Even the iintolcrancc of imperialism has not gripped 
the people uniformly. Qur people are, therefore, nn 
(different stages of ideological growth and we cannot 
move in step. Leadership has, therefore, a hard task. 
It must fight on two fronts. It must see that no one 
rfa'lla too much behind and no one marches too far 
-ahead. We must all march as close together as possible. 

For let us not forget that our goal is the very con- 
guest of freedom : that we arc to struggle against a 
powerful imperialism. That we are pained at the 
thought that the communal controversy has not been 
■solved does us credit For it s/hows that we want lo 
•conquer our freedom with the least possible delay. It 
shows that we realise that so long as the controversy 
‘is alive our energy is diverted ^nd we cannot march as 
.a lun'ited people. 

But even though these unconscious ideas arc ^ncx- 
■ceptionably wholesome, it is not they but our coiiscicuis 
thoughts that would show us the correct path. L(‘l 
;us bring our assumptions into the open and test them nr 
.the light of conscious reason. 

It is impossihle to stress this too much. For at 
‘the nioment we seem to have lo^t our sense of projior- 
tion when we talk of the communal question. It seems 
to have focussed our entire attention to itself. It seems 
we have last sight of the goal, that we do not see the 
'.communal question as a link in a vast chain. 

To some extent this is natural. Far after the ebbing 
;away of our revolutionarv fervour, ofier ih^ nf 
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revolution was temporarily cnushed by the full might 
of imperialisim since August, 1942; after our human 
material underwent such a strain that it must needs 
have time to recuperate — smaller problems, less tiring, 
came to the fore. It seems that we are incapable of 
thinking anything except in extremes. But this must 
not be. We must not be blown off our feet. We must 
keep .steady. 

Perhaps it is incorrect to say that we are thiiiKing 
of the problem. Most of us know it very vaguely. 
Most of us live on suggestions which come in an in- 
choate mass and gather like a snowball. The 
ineqiuality of ideological growth sets up strains. Those 
who d(o not quite understand the goal want to be sure 
that their future is not being jeopardised. Tlheir 
natural doubts are given the shape of horrid certainty 
by certain elements in ofur society which it should be 
our task to expose. Suspicion is like an acid tliat 
dissolves- Even those who are conscious of the goal 
cannot but react bitterly to their suspicious comrades-. 
The emotions grow. Sabret-rattling pronouncements,, 
are made by sectional politicians. The newspapers. 
bla 20 them forth and the mass cannot resist the appeal, 
of the sensational and devaurs them avidly. 

Thus is shaped the , attitude ' o«f the mass to the* 
communal question. Even those who, are capable of 
thought cannot easily keep themselves steady when the^ 
atmosphere, is so unfavourable. Thus it comes about 
that the communal question is viewed as the sole 
impediment in our road to freedom;^ that demaind is 
made for its solution .and that people irush in with their 
ill-considered remedies. 
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Caupled with this is the fact that whoever has 
tilled to solve the problem — and there have been many 
rsuch people — has been too readily pronounced as 
ftailure. A feeling has grown that the problem cannot 
he solved. There is, thereifore, both alarm and des- 
i)ondency among the people and fatalism grips our mind. 

Such an atmosphere is not conducive to thought. 
As the problem weighs on Indian minds like a ghost in 
the l\vili^ht. it must be tackled; it must be brought 
into the light of reason, meaSiUred up and faced. 

It is in this spirit and with this background that we 
must approach the problem. 

How has the ideological disparity come in? Why 
are divergent demands made? What are we going to 
■do about them? These questions demand careful 
investigation. 

As we set about ans'wering these q^uestions we 
launch upon a complex socio-psychological study. 

There are in it elements of general human nature 
as well as of local peculiarities. It is fashionable to 
speak of the communal problem in India as a unique 
phenomenon which has no correspondence with 
universal facts of (human nature. This is, however, a 
mischievous' and perverse view and makes it possible 
Ho talk arrant nonsense on this issue. The very fact 
that we use language generally tinderstandable and 
translatable 'makes this theory meaningless. We, 
therefore, believe that it is possible to make statements 
;about the problem that will command general accept- 
lance. The peculiarities will have to be pointjed out hut 
^even the peculiarities are not entirely peculiar to this 
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Now the general observations that can be made 
are observations on the nature of groups. Of late much 
fruitful study af groups has been made by the pluralistic 
thinkers in sociology. Society has been seen to be 
composed of varieties of groups and associations ranging 
from the Bridge club to the Stale — and possessing 
different degrees of stability and deifinitiveness. The 
individual is associated with numerous groups to 
express himself. The larger the .number of such groups, 
the richer is supposed to be the individual life. 

These groups command positive loyalty of their 
nicmbers — largely an unreasoning process. The larger 
the number of common elements of the group, the 
greater its integrity and the more powerful the loyalty 
it can command. But the common elements that dis- 
liinguish a group may be obscured or accentuated by 
'Other fundamental agreements or differences. 

So far the existence of the groups is a mere physical 
tact. It will lie inert and raise no problems. Problems 
are raised with an awareness of the relative position of 
the group. The awareness may arise from a recogni- 
tion of its .scocessful constructive role In which case the 
group gains in prestige and is viewed as a benefactor of 
society. Witness, for instance, the activities of the 
Institutes of Science; or of the All-India Spinners^ 
Association. 

Unfortunately this hard' road tio, recognition is 
rarely taken. ‘The almost universal method is to force 
recognition by propagating group antagonisms. This 
is indeed k very cheap and effective method. As soon as 
one begins to talk about groups, differences leap to the 
‘Cye. Normality, precisely because it embraces the fun- 
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damental features of t(he group, is rarely noted. So iui 
psychology abnormal hehaviour gets all the emphasis. 
It is, however, clear that abnormal behaviour is of small 
importance. The same can be said of the differences 
of. the groups. They distinguish the group, but they 
are only a small part of the social 'life. 

The perspective is, however, easily lost when one 
comes to speak of the distinctive role of the group. 

Men become aware of i^he antagonism slowly by 
actual participation in disputes about some immediate- 
issue. The awareness becomes deeper at repressions. 
Slowly the awareness gets crystallised in allegiance to 
abstract ideals. Ultimately men become convinced that, 
success of the group aims and ideals is tlie nio.st 
equitable also from tihe general point of view. At this 
stage the duck has dived too deep and got en I angled in-- 
the weeds and it becomes a hopeless task to drag it 
to the surface. A militant and intolerant psychology is 
created and tlliere seems to be no way out but to bang 
the issue. 

This is how innocent differences prove to be ther 
latent germs of oppositions and the latent oppositions- 
focahse themselves in consciousness and sBruggle. 

The pi'ocess, however, is not spontaneous or auto- 
matic. Human will and reason is involved and this-, 
aspect of the matter deserves the closest study. 

It is clear that the group-patriotism develops un- 
equally in different iqinds. Those in whom this 
patriotism is most deeply operative seek to convince- 
othea’S and to organise for acceptance -of their point of 
view. The afltempt at carrying conviction gives rise to 
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the pheinomeii'On of leadershfp and the attempt at orga- 
nisation to the formation of political parlies. Leaders, 
and political partifes are thus inevitaMe agencies of 
focalisiiig this consciausness and struggle. 

Much interesting study has been done on the 
,ing of these two phenomena, but it is not possible to- 
dwell oin them here. It will suffice to remark that leader- 
ship arises froiin the fact that discussion — a necessary 
condition of equalfts^- — is at best a cosllly and often 
indeterminate process. Action on large scale must 
depend on leadership. But unfortfunately there is no 
mechanics of inlelligent and moral leadership. That 
does not, however, take away from the fact that the' 
type af leadership is of decisive importance. ITie 
leader develops enormous influence and self-reliance and 
can very largely bend the social energy to purposes 
that appeal to him. To him the particular group is a 
mystical entity representing a set of special values. He 
craves for a .super-individual end and comes to believe’ 
himself to be the destiny of the gro.up. 

Side by siiie with this evoliiticm in the leader the 
common man also evolves. The firmer the leadership, 
the greater the fli'ght of the common man from active’ 
to passive attitude; from reflective to emotional; from' 
rational to romantic. The circle is complete when from 
discussion one runs to hero worship, and, more com- 
fortably to one's dignity, the led merges in the leader 
in a mystical participation. 

This relationship of the leader and tlie led 
and the mental state to which it gives rise is fostered 
by what must be admitted to be a no less operative* 
motive, however ignoble, — ^tlhe scarcity of the positious^ 
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'Of eminmce m the group. As such positions are limited, 
the leader makes a relentless use of all agencies of 
success. The grou]) leader thus devdlops enormous 
powers. This is important in that most major adjust- 
ments can be ellecied by agreement among leaders. 
It is also important iin that widening the field of agree- 
ment will diminish the leader’s chances to maintain a 
position of eminence. This is a simple law of mathe- 
matfes. A large empire can satisfy the craving of only 
one man for Leadership of State. The same empire 
broken up will have more States and more heads of 
States. Tlie grouj) leader is, therefore, instinctively 
loath to compromise; and prone to exaggerate tOic 
♦distinctiveness of 'the particular group. And it is a 
legitimate expectation that the group to which a person 
-has given cohesion .should end by crowning him. 

These then are the possibilities and dangers of 
leadership. Iin a sane society the possibilities should 
Ihe strengthened and the dangers guarded against 

The second of the pheinomena, namely, political 
parties is a necessary adjunct to this principle of 
leadership. Political parties make, explicit what is only 
a chaotic discontent of the people. They formulate 
programmes and popularise them. They organise 
elections and other agencies to throw them into power 
rso that they can give effect tfo their proposals. They 
run newspapers; hold funds; and by thrusting them- 
selves in all manilfestatioins of group discontent 
become the accredited spokesmen of the; populace. They 
thus help to sharpen the consciousness of the group by 

"mxrriQ/lc nf cn ofofoctliiVP ci>nHI PrlnrativA' and at thC 
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«ame time majce the group ideal a powerful challenge 
to oilier ideals. 

It is only when, this last stage has been reached 
that a problem ceases to be academic and urgently 
presses for soluliaii. It becomes in the true sense “the 
problem”. 

This is, however, the normal working of a group 
when the leader and the parlies are themselves conscious- 
ly shaping its ends and guiding its struggles. 'There 
have been, however, deluded fanatics and mad men who, 
at least for some time, manage to get ©le confidence of 
a group amd gather a party round them. In such cases 
the working of the group becomes erratic and unpredict- 
able. But the commonest and the most pathetic situa- 
tion is one in which the leadership! and the parly- 
agencies function at the inspiration of some other force 
not clearly on the s'urface, or when such other foixe 
has power and opportunity of .swaying the working of 
the group. In such cases an apparently conscious and 
militant group functions as a puppet and serves ends 
whihh are not its own. 

This digression was necessaiy to focus attention 
on the actual working of groups and to, make it: clear to 
the largest audience. This essay in persuasion has to 
be as complete as possible. 

A gcpesis of the communal problem in India has 
to be found in the light of the general prfnciples des- 
cribed above. No other approach wo'uJd be consistent 
with .science and reason — and in social studies we can 
adopt no other guide* It is necessary to. emphasise this, 
as for a variety of motives— mostly dishonest — ^it is bmg 
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sedulously propounded that what is true of other coiim- 
tries is not true of India— and general principles have- 
no applicafen here. This is certainly not the view of 
the students of human nature, who, on the contrary, 
emphasise the essential identity of man. 
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THE PROBLEM. 

BEFORE we proceed to apply the priinciples to the 
communal problem in India, however, we should iinder- 
stand what the problem is and in what context it is 
raised. 

Undoubtedly there is a variety of communities in 
India based on race, (language and religion. No one, 
however, seems to refer to racial distinctions in India. 
In the first place, racial fusion has proceeded to s'uch 
great length that except for some aboriginal communi- 
ties it would be preposterous %o class any large section 
of the population in a definite racial category. Secondly, 
where distinct racial groups can he found, e.g., the 
Parsis and the aboriginal, s they also happen to he 
distinct religious groups. 

In the same way, language does not seem to be 
the criterion. Else the Bengali-speaking Muslims of 
Bengal would not be in the same community and under 
the same leadership as the Pushto-speaking tribesmen 
of the North-West Frontier. 

Tlius the only criterion of communities relevant to 
this discussion is religion. 

Now all the religious communities do not necessari- 
ly raise any problem- The Indian Christian communis 
ty’s leadership is generally broad-minded and advanced 
enough not to think of raising problems of exclusivism. 
The Parsis, most'ljr professionals, merchants and indus?,^ 
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trialistis with 'nearly the highest ed'uication among 
Indians, have developed no exclusivism either. 

The Sikhs indeed are a compact community con- 
fined costly to the Punjab and as the second largest 
religious minority in that province which has a Muslim 
majority they are somewhat peculiarly placed. 

The other religious communitres are too small and 
scattered to raise any serious^ issues. 

Among Hindus there is no doubt a large percentlige 
of socially backward peo,ple — officially termed scheduled 
castes/ — but this badkw’ard class is yet largely uncons- 
cious. The leadership of this backward class is mostly 
nationalistic and conscious of the attempts made by 
Hindu intelligentsia to ameliorate their condition. We- 
are not ignoring Dr. 'Ambedkar, and his tribe, hut 
their cry rings artificial and nobody outside the govern- 
ing classes recognises them as the true spokesmen of 
the backward Hindus. In any case except for simple 
adjustments within the community the scheduled 
castes raise no problems of exclusiveness. 

The Hindus are the largest majority and are spread 
all over India. They naturally believe that their prob- 
lems are in harmony with the Indian problem. Instead 
of developi(ng exclusiveness they tend to work for 
absorbing ail elements in a general outlook. 

Between themselves Hindus on the one hand and 
the Sikhs, the Christians and the Parsis on the other 
have no problems whatever. Between themselves the 
Sikhs, the Paris and the Christians also have no prob- 
lems. From this point of view most of the communities 
h#ve identical interests and p'ull together. 
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The real problem is exclusively the Muslim problem. 
It is not in fact a problem of Muslims versus Hindus,, 
bill of Muslims , versus the rest of India. In practice, 
however, as the Hindus form the largest community,, 
the cc»nmiinal problem has come to be vJiewed as Hindu- 
Muslim problem. There is another reason also for this 
development, namely, that the common problem of 
India has been focalised mostly by Hindu leadership. 
This Indian problem is the real problem, as Louis 
Fischer has put it, of India’s poverty and enslavement. 
For a quarter of a century Mahatma Gandhi has epito- 
mised the Indian aspirations and Mahatma Gandhi is 
a Hindu; although he protests, and rightly, that he 
iSpeaks for all India. The quickening of Indian thought 
in other departments of life has been also largely under 
Hindu inspiration. The result has been that Hindus 
have acquired a self-consciousness by the rare method 
of constructiveness and in fact have been largely Un- 
aware of their distinctiveness from ojher communities. 
Their pervasive psychology is of Indian greatness 
rather than of Hi(ndu-exclusiveness. Yet the fact that 
they are in tjhe forefront has defined the communal 
opposition as one between Hindus and Muslims. 

The present Hindu temper, however, is not entirely 
free from a sense of exclusiveness and opposition. The 
voice of the Hindu Mahasabha although still faint is. 
gaining in volume. Bui this sad reaction in the Hindu 
temper is v'largely a reflex action of .sharpening Muslim 
exclusiveness. Even so the opposition offered by Hindus 
is in general terans — ^^such as Akhan4 Hindustan and 
integrity of India versm Muslim threat of disruption; 
a strong central Government capaSble of helping co- 
ordinated development of India’s economic and politieesl 
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power as .against recal-citranit confederal units; joint 
electorate versus separate electorate; proportidnal 
representatioin versm wei^htage; representative go.vcrn- 
nient versus dactatorship. ‘The ideals put forth by 
Hindus are sought to be justified by generally accepted 
social norms the world over. In fact these ideals are 
•equally urged by the Parsis, the Sikhs and the Christians. 

But while the opposition still remains conscioiusly 
based on accepted social and moral norms, fanaticism 
and intolerance is also slowly developing corresimnding 
to and largely inspired by similar developments among 
Muslims. The symptoms are suoli phenomena as 
stiffening attitude to cow-sacrifice, a tendency to insist 
on music before mosques„ organising demonstrative 
processions and parades like Mahabiri Jhanda, opposi- 
tion to Muslfm processions such as Miiharram, etc. 

This Hindu communalism based on “feelings” and 
•emotions is of recent growth and is associated wilh the 
development of the Hindu Mahasabha. Before 1924 
little is known of the activities of the Mahasabha, and 
thereafter for a number of years the Mahasabha was 
holding its sessions along with the sessions of the Con- 
gress and many Congressmen Hike Panditi Malaviya 
were prominent members of the Hindu Mahasabha. In 
the beginning the Mahasabha was entirely in agreement 
wilh the nationalist aims of the Congress and its 
declared programme was social and cultural i;ather 
than political. The violent swing in its pdlicy, however, 
has come over siinice the communal award towards 
which the Congress in the beginning took the attitude 
of “neither accept nor reject ” The militant and com- 
nwnal politics of the Hindu Mahasabha owes its origin 
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to this award, particularly im its effects on Bengal. The 
Congress nationalist party is only the rational wing of 
the great swing in feelings in Hindu India on this issue. 
iWe shall have o-ccasion below to study the Moslem 
League politics since the communal award and we shall 
find almost exact parallelism, in the Hindu Mahasahha 
politics during this period- As the Muslito League was 
growing more and more hostile to Hindu interests, and 
as tihe Congress wms not actively countering the grow- 
ing extravagance of the Muslim League; the Mahasahha 
politics came to have a double character. While it 
’became a vindent opi>onent of the Moslem League, its 
oppositilon to the Congress gained in bitterness aiid 
lately this opposition has become so pronounced that 
the old political animosities between the League , and 
the Mahasahha are being obliterated. We .^hall have 
occasion to comment on the peculiar parahelism in the 
twiO' movements, but; it is enough to point out at 
this place ho.w, in the origin, the communal polit- 
lics of the Hindus is a reflex effect of the communal 
poflilics of the Moslems. The Moslems claimed 
.a separate nationality. Mr. Jinnah, in his presidential 
.address at the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference 
-iir October, 1938, revived the dormant relics of irration- 
alism among Moslems by declaring that Hindus and 
Moslems were two nations. He called the Moslem 
League politics fully national and progressive. He was 
■met on his own ground by Mr. V. D. Savarkar who, in 
his presidential address at the Ahmedabad Session of 
the Mahasahha in 1937, remarked : “India cannot he 
assumed today to he ,a Unitarian and homogeneous 
nation but on tlhe contrary there are two nations in the 
■.main — the Hindus and. the Muslims — in India.” fti 
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December, 1938, £he Mahasaibha at its Nagpur Scssioiri' 
resolved that it is the only national organisation in the 
countfry. To the remark of Mr. Fazliil Hiiq that “it 
Mohammad Bin Kasim, an eight-year-old lad with 
eighteen soldiers could conquer Sind, then surely nine 
croxes of Muslims could conquer the whole of Imdia”, 
Lala Hardayal responded that “If Hindus want to pro- 
tect themselves, they must conquer Afghanistan and 
the frontiers and convert (them and) all the mountaim 
tribes.”*' 

Moslem League resentment at Congress intervention, 
ilii the Moslem Slates of Hyderabad and Bhopal is echoed 
in the Mahasabha resentment at Congress intervention 
in the Hindu States ol Travancore and Kasiimir. As 
Moslem League asks the Congress to keep away from 
Moslems# the Hindu Mahasaibha asks the Congress not 
to fight the dlecliions hut to leave the field free for Ihq 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

By its activities the Hindu Mahasabha is arousing, 
the irrational among the Hindius. as the Moslem League 
is doing among the Moslems. When this iiTational 
attitude of opposition grips the Hindu mind the problem 
will certainly transform itself mto Hindu-Muslim prob- 
lem. Unfortunately there are developments that may 
hasten this consummation. But) the tendency is stiil 
weak and imperceptible. It still remains true that in 
general the Hindus preserve an open' and injclusive 
attitude. Even today, therefore, the communal prob- 
lem can be equated with the Muslim problem. 

Having thus delimited the significance we shall now 
consider in what context the problem is raised. Unfor- 

^ ' Uiiotccl 111 The CoiHinti/iul Trutntjle^ p. 156, 
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tuiiately expressions of Moslem politics have been con*- 
fused and contradictory. It has become a difficult task, 
to distil the context in which the commiunal problem is- 
raised. In the early days it looked like a minority 
problem and with the nationalist wing of the Mosien:S» 
politics it still remains a problem of safeguards for 
the Moslem minority. Such safeguards have been. 
generally conceded in principle by all parties and the- 
problem in that shape has been liq;uidated. The Moslem- 
League, however, does not regard it as a minority, 
problem only. But it has not clearly defined its posii- 
tion and we have to make the best guesses in the matter 
that we can. At one time the famous “Fourteen Points”’ 
of Mr. Jinnah formulated in 1928 represented the sheet 
anchor of Moslem League demands. When Pandit 
Nehru asked of Mr. Jinnah what the Moslem demands, 
yv^ere, after ,a series of evasions Mr. Jinnah reminded! 
him “Perhaps you have heard of the Fourteen Points”. 
Pandit Nehru retorted that after the commuinal award! 
the fourteen points have been outmoded. Mr. Jinnah,, 
however, threw no more light, and the matter was. 
dropped. 

1. That Bandemataram should cease to be the 
national anthem; 

2. that provincial boundaries should not be 
changed in any manner so as to affect the exist- 
ing Muslim majorities prejudicially; 

3. that Hindus should withdraw all opposition to* 

cow-slaughter ; 

4. that there should be no interference with 
Muslim ‘Azans’; 
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5 . that free exercise of personal law and culture 

shoiild he guaranteed by the constitution; 

6. that Moslem share iin the state services should 
be defined; 

7. that the communal award should not he opposed; 

6. that the position of ‘Urdu' should not suffer in 
any way; 

9. that elections to local bodies should be separate; 

10. that the tri-colour flag should be dropped or 
suitably amended; and 

11. that the League should he recognised as the sole 
organisation of the Moslems. 

These eleven demands are a curious mixture of the 
-sublime and the ludicrous, hut it is clear that they do 
mot envisage ,a change in the sociail and economic 

-sphere. 

‘The demands about cow-slaughter aind Azan may be 
wiewed as religious and those about “bandoinatarain'’, 
jpersoinal law and Urdu probably as cultural. It is amaz- 
ing, however, that the League entertains fears on such 
small matters. If these issues were definite in niiiinber 
and stable in character they would not be incapable ot 
solution. But the issues are notoriously unstable. For 
shortly after these demands were fonnulated the League 
discovered that certain old passages in the Satyartha Fra- 
Lash, certain very old symbols of the Calcutta University 
liike the Shri and lotus and certain new names of institu- 
tians such as Vidyamandir would toe damaging to Islam. 
It is clear, therefore, that these details come under what 
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Prof. Laski happily -calls the art of government and do- 
not involve fundamental issues on which communities' 
may agree in advance. 'These issues apparently reli- 
gious and cultural are of no great signilicance in our 
life and it is amazing that leaders invite canimunities- 
to crusade over them. The freedom with which the list 
of anti-Islamic facts is ^growing leaves ino doubt in a 
'^iiscerning mind that such auestions are raised in the^ 
garb of religion and culture only to generate antagonism 
between communities. There is no guarantee that 
tomorrow there will he no agitatio-n to expunge from 
geography hooks the name ‘‘Himalaya” as it is of Hindu 
origin. We should not be so foolish as to exercise* 
ourselves over them. Martyrdom for such causes is- 
Quixotism of the rankest idiocy. 

It is -clear, therefore, that the religious issues are* 
only incidental and subservient to other issues. Such 
other issues, T suggest, are political. This is manifek 
both from the character of the Muslim, leadership andt 
from the concrete measures they want to be taken.. 
Fashionable Mr. Jinnah is no theologian nor is Naw^ab- 
zada Liyakat All Khan. If anything Muslim divines; 
like the Jamiat-ul-UIema distinctly favour a non- 
sectarian approach, to the State and are national- 
istic. So is iVIaulana Abul Kalam Azacl an erudite 
scholar and a great lover of Muslim religion and cultureL 

The concrete measures suggested are evidently not 
so much for religious and cultural safeguards as for- 
adjustment of political power. 

Thus the demands for non-interference with provin- 
cial boundaries which nxay prejudice M-usliin position; 
for definite share in State.servicesji'or retention of com- 
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«munal award; for separate electorate in local hodics^— 
are all calculated to give as many positions to, the Mus- 
lim intelligentsia in the local bodies and legislatures 
.and as many jobs under the State as possible. Frankly, 
it is a shameless squabble for “loaves and fishes”. 
'.This was glaringly manifest during the deliberations 
■of the Round Table Conferences which shaped the 
present constitution. The comnuinal leaders like Henry 
<Gidney, K. T. Paul, Muhammad Shah and Sirdar Ujjat 
;Singh who freely talked of protection and safeguards 
only meant guarantee of employment and services. 
.Jobbery and opportunism ran rampant. Pandit Nelini 
in his ‘Autobiography’ thus sums up his impressions 
'(page 293) : “It was all jobbery — ^big jobs, little jobs, 
Jobs and seats for the Hindus, for the Muslims, for the 
‘Sikhs, for the Anglo-Indians, for the Europeans; but 
.all jobs for the upper classes, the masses had no look-in.” 
It was thus politics of the crawling belly; of the hand- 
ful of communal intelligentsia. 

The impression is deepened whein we consider that 
•■after the inauguration of provincial autonomy Mr. Jinnah 
‘demanded 50 p.c. share in the governance of the country. 
Concretely it meant that half the ministers in the pro- 
winces should be Muslims. This \vas an aggressive 
rsearch for jabs by the Moslem advanced class at the cost 
•of the correspondiing classes of other communities. 
‘Government is an integral function and there cannot 
be such things as division of the Government into parts 
— Hindu and Muslim. Mahatma Gandhi’s blank cheque 
to Mr. Jinnah and his declaration that he would 'be 
.agreeable to the entire power being transferred to Mi'. 
.Jinnah is basically an attempt at satisfying Mr. Jinnah’s 
craving for joibs fctf* the Muslim ‘classes’. For from 
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tlie very logic of governmeait the administralion will 
not be affected appreciably by functioiiaries being exclu- 
sively drawn from a single community. 

The latest Moslem demand for Pakistan is' also a 
■corlorable attempt at ffnding more jobs for the Muslim 
•classes. For the ‘Pakistan’ goal has no orientation 
towards the mass and has not yet been given any sociaE 
or economic content. More provinces and states mean 
multiplicity of government machineries and larger 
chances for leaders even of aveaage ability. 

Desire to share in the ‘loaves and lishes' of officer 
is thus the basis of the communal question. This is 
•a political problem of a handful of the educated classes 
who have drawn upon religion to lend weight to their 
'demands. 

The problem is, however, compMcatecI by certain 
tfeatures of the Muslim League leadership. This would 
appear from the eleventh demand of the Muslim League 
to w’hich the tenth demand only lends colour. The 
Mo^slcm League insists on being recognised as the sole 
',spokc.sman of the Muslims of India. This is Indeed 
the recur ring note of Mr. Jinnah’s pronouncements. On 
this rock all attempts at rapprochement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League have foundered. It 
is this demand of Mr. Jinn, ah. that! has led the 
•nationalist Moslems belonging to various organisa- 
tions to convergi into an indepenciont Moslem 
•conference! This eleventh demand has sinister 
implications which must be grasped clearly. It. leads 
tp totalitarianism and dictatorship of one party. The 
essence of liberal democracy is that the citizens should 
be free to organise into parties of their choice. Political 
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freedom is inconceivable without such liberty. Mr> 
Jinnah would refuse the Moslems the right to fornii 
another party. Muslims .must be born as Muslim, 
leaguers. ITiis is being .systematised into a philosophy- 
Punjabi's “Confederacy of India” is providing theoreti- 
cal basis for this faith. He says,, “They (the Muslims)' 
are born into a system (polilicail system), 'fhe system: 
is not thrust upon them. Religio.n and politics are the- 

same to them ” (pages 88-89). This philosophy 

leads to the denial of elective principle in politics and! 
to. the assertion that western democracy is unsuited to 
India. Mr. Jinnah has been repeatedly propounding 
this principle since he first declared in 1940 when he 
wrote in the Time and Tide, 19th. June, 1940 : “Western 
democracy is totally unsuited to India and its imposi- 
tion on India is the disease of the body pcJitic.” It 
is thus helping the British Government to deny freedom 
to India for Indian progressive classes understand 
democracy and freedom only in the sense in which it 
Jias been preaclied and practised in the w^est. From a 
mere aspirant for ‘jobs’ it is emerging as a great obs- 
tacle to Indian freedom. Whatever its pretensions the 
stubborn facts cannot be glossed over. 

Mr. Jinnah demands -more seats and jobs for the 
Muslims than are warranted by their numerical propor- 
tion. The demand is growing more and more extra- 
vagant. The only conceivable limit to it will he found 
in a realisation of complete monopoly of jobs and -seats- 
for the Muslims, lliis is the unmistakable aspiration 
of the Muslim League. The reveards wdll, hoveever^ not 
go to Muslims outside tlie Mu^iinr League. There is^ 
no other .meaning in the Moslem League being equated 
with Islam. We are to have a rigid and closed corpora- 
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tion of ‘Jesuits’. This corporation,, however, will not 
be a repository of finail powers 'but only -a subservient 
monopoly— a monopoly of Muslim baflifFs to manage- 
this Slave Empire for the British masters. Muslim 
League has no quarrel with England. It only wants all 
the seats and jobs for itself. Under a camouflage of 
(militancy, it iis a degenerate variety of Fascism — a 
servile Fascism that dare not seize power but aspires, 
only to the crumbs that may fall from the imperial 
table. 

The communal problem is deepened. 

But the problem will fall into proper perspective 
only when we examine its absolute magnitude and when 
we relate it to the central problem of. our time. 

Absolutely speaking the communal demands are- 
made on behalf of the literates of the various coimiiu- 
nilies. Jlie test of literacy for the purpose of the Census, 
is ability to write a letter in .any language and tt) be able 
to read a letter in the same language. Even by tills 
niinimum standard male literacy in India in 1941 was 
p.c, and female literacy was only 8 per cent. As the- 
demands relate to shares in government services and to* 
seats in local bodies and legislatures the class on .whose 
behalf the division in spoils was demanded was not the- 
‘‘small” class of ‘literates’ in India but only the stilli 
more “microscopic section” that was literate in English- 
Generally such persons would be matriculates for Ihe- 
matriculation standard is the minimum literary quali- 
fication even for the inferior clerical posts. Literates, 
in English including sub-matriculates formed only one- 
tenth of the literate population of the country, i.e., about 
2 p.c. The jobs availablejimder the State in 1931 includ- 
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ing the employmenl in the Army, Navy and Air Force; in 
the Railways; iin the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and in the Police formed only 1.64- per cent of the total 
« employment in India. They are, however, prized as 
•alternative openings where literacy in English may be 
an advantage are difliciilt to find. They also carry better 
'emol'iiments and -security. Thus less than 2 per cent of 
the literates in English competed for 1.34 per cent of 
■ all jobs. Almost the entire employable population of 
-India was out of the range of the communal politics. 

As for seats in the legislatures the total of seats ia 
the Federal and the provinciail legislatures comes to 
"2,220 which can provide a field only to o(ne adult in a 
population of a hundred thousand. 

The absolute range of the communal problem is thus 
infinitesinvally small. When we relate it to the central 
problem of our timeis» the communal problem sinks into 
"nothingness. 

This central problem burst into a world of debts 
and properly relations with the birth of the machine in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Our ancestors 
-celebrated the, harvest home with solemnity and re- 
joicing. They rejoiced at having snatched their meagre 
harvest frenm. ain uncharitable egrth. They were solemn 
l)ecause the gods and the spirits of their fathers who 
had helped them to win the harvest had to he propitiated 
by offerings and incantations. Both hopes and joys had 
to be restrained. Humanity was too timid to cinjoy 
this life in abandon. Exuberance would annoy the gods 
:a:nd the unseen spirits while the inscrutable earth was 
.an eternal challenge. 
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But power- driven machinery harnessed to industry 
promised to dispel the cloud of uncertainty and want 
that lined men’s hopes. It increased the tempo of i)ro- 
'diiction and opened up prospects of plenty. 

There was, however, a fly in the ointment. Indus- 
trialisation in an environment of, private property and 
•debts made it possible for owners of industries and 
^creditors to pile up claims against industry in the shape 
'of profit and interest. The claims were for a periodical 
'dividend till the ends of time. Capital and debts had 
a val'ue that must remain intact and that must yield a 
•determinate return in perpetuity. Those who controlled 
linduisti'y and those who financed it made profit and 
interest the sole driving motive of industry. Other 
considerations were Subordinated to maximising the 
'‘dividend’. 

Now ‘dividend’ can be maximised in twm w^ays. We 
•can keep the rale of return constant but iincrea>se the 
•supply of capital and necessarily expand production. 
This, in fact, happened in the early .phase of capitalism 
when compelitian was substantially passible. The early 
phase of capitalism was, therefore, a liberating force 
that tended to expand production and so. long as supply 
•of capital (‘investment’ in the jargon of economists) can 
be increased capitalism remains in sound health. 

But it was soon realised that ‘dividend’ could be 
maximised even without expanding productioh. Lenin 
has analysed this second phase of capitalism in his pam- 
phlet ‘Imperialism’. This second phase established it- 
self about the beginning of this century. This phase 
is marked by the growth of cartels, combines and mono- 
polies of all kinds that.severely limit the field of <lomDe- 
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titton. Monopoly is a restrictive farce and yields 
‘revenues’ which can he kept at any artificial level hy 
siiilably limiting production and .supply. 

Til the first phase sources -of raw materials were 
required to feed the expanding productiooi and tjh^ 
colonial and agricultural countries were developed. In 
the second phase sources of raw materials were re- 
quired not so much for development as for keeping the 
sources from competitive exploitation. In the second 
phase, therefore, colonies and agricultural countries 
were sought to be controlled without developing their 
dormant resources. The first phase made for gradual 
rise in the standard of living in the coloniall and agri- 
cultural lands until life in the colonial and agricultural 
countries could come to a parity with life in the indus- 
trial countries. The second phase ha.s snapped this 
tendency and the present role of monopoly capitalism is 
to keep the standard of life in the industrial and the 
raw material-producing countries wide apart. 

Thus has coime the first great unhalance in 
the world economy. In the industrial countries 
has arisen a large class of rentiers who can 
live simply by ‘clipping coupons’. Besides the ren- 
tier class there is a vast class of workers who get 
the incidental .advantages of industrialisation. Both 
these classes enjoy relative comfort at the cost of the 
primary producers even in their own country hut much 
more so at the cost of primary^ producers of agricultural 
countries and colonies which have remained immune 
from industrialisation. Monopoly capitalism has no" 
interest in developing the productive resources of these 
countries and can dump on them industrial products 
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.•at monopoly prices. The people lose both ways. Thus 
lias ift come about tliat while ajbout a third of the workl 
enjoys industrial prosperity, two-thirds cainprising al- 
most the whole of Asia and Africa, and eastern Europe 
,and Latin America remain misshapen with poverty. 

This terrific economic cleavage is the basis of the 
^current social and political ideology. While industrial 
countries can preserve their prosperity only by retarding 
tlie economic development of the colonies and primary 
producer countries, the latter, cognisant of the .sharp 
-contrast of poverty within their own borders and plenty 
in Ihe industrial countries, naturally aspire to indus- 
trialise themselves. The industrial countries must 
-control the non-industrial countries or perish. Empire 
whether of the naked sword or of the mailed fist under 
-velvet gloves strides over the non-industrial world. It 
marches with slogans of ‘cosmopolitanism’, 'open door’, 
‘free trade’ and ‘good-will’ b'ut its real aim is to organise 
poverty, ignorance and degradation in the colonial lands- 
The non-industrial world rises in protest against im- 
perial domination and meets it with the slogans of self- 
determination, nationa.1 sovereignty, autarchy and 
nationalism. The struggle of the colonial people for 
freedom, justified hy volumes of political theories, is 
fundamentally aimed at breaking the .stranglerhold of 
monopoly capitalism- 

Tlie second great unbalance is the conflict of inter- 
ests ibeLween the industrial countries themselves. The 
drive towards monopoly capitalism can succeed (inly 
If the owners of the monopolies agree over the* division 
of profits: Un foi'tiinatcly even while capitalism was in 
the first phase <>f competition opening up Sources of 
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raw materials aiiid markets involved division of the 
world into spheres of influence. Countries that were 
the earliest to industrialise w’ere the first to partition 
the world among themselves. These like England,. 
France and Holland became the “haves”. The others 
like Germ^any and Japan became the ‘have-nots’. When 
monopoly capitalism came the early divisions of the 
w^orld among the great powers were found to be inequit- 
able by the new industrial powers. Yet the monopoly 
gains were sought to be proportioned to the old legacies. 
Hence in spile of the profitability of monopolies the 
rentier classes in the various industrial countries could 
not develop solidarity. There grew up the contradiction 
of monopolies linking up countries and the rentier class- 
es pulling them apart. Each industrial country sought 
to, close itself against the products of the other. On the 
other hand each sought to dump its own products on 
the other country. Alongside, the various countries fell 
out between themselves over division of the world. 
Economic warfare complicated by armed conflicts and 
world wars became the crucible in which the con- 
flicts between the great industrial powers sought to 
resolve themselves. Into these wars the colonial people 
fare dragged by appeals and counter-appeals of the con- 
testing powers. 

The third great unbalance that follows from the 
piling up of claims against industries aind the growth 
of monopolies is that profits and interests miouint and 
get concentrated into the hands of a small class. As 
profit and interest rise wages fall. Thus it comes about 
that even the industrial countries which .should be over- 
flawing with plenty find the vast mass of the people just 
above starvation level while a small class has enough 
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and to spare- The hulk of the people have barely income, 
enough to provide for a balanced consumption. The 
small class has income that cannot be spent over con- 
s'limptio/n and is almost helplessly accumulated into 
savings. Now what is saved does not go to purchase 
consumption goods. Unless it goes to purchase produc- 
tion goods the sum represented by savings would be a 
net diminution from prices. What industries pay out 
as costs iincluding profit and interest must re-appcar 
as prices realised by the sale of the i)rodiicts or there- 
will be a fatl in prices and production cannot he carried 
on at the old level. wSavings must, therefore, he invested 
in capital goods or capitalist industries would collapse. 
In the early stages savings were invested in industries, 
and industrialisation was helped in the mother country 
and abroad. With the growth of monopolies and eco- 
nomic warfare and autarchy and when the counti*y 
where savings accumulate .has all the rail-roads, shii^- 
ping-yards, factories and other conceivable devices of 
production, the possibility of investment diminishes. This 
expresses itself in a fall of prices and in economic de- 
pressions whose true role is to write off the value of in- 
vestments so as to make new investment at the old rate of 
profit possible. It seems, therefore, that capitalism must 
spin faster and faster if it has to maintain itself. For 
when production falls, the fall becomes progressively 
cumulative until inllated values of investment are writ* 
ten off and capitidism can start at a low enough level 
to begin further expansion. This problem of savings 
out-running investment, or, in other words, failure 
of effective demand is responsible for all the uncertain- 
ties in th6 industrial countries. The magnitude of the 
disparity will be clear from the fact that in 1935 the 
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U.S.A. provided new savings to the tune of 14 billion 
'dollars while total investment in American industries 
was only 4 billioin dollars. Ten billion dollars paid out 
as income and cost did not appear in prices and prices 
were bound to be depressed. This saving forms roughly 
14 p.c. of the national income of the U.S.A. in 1935 at full 
‘ employment. The same is true of England where 
.saving formed 13 p.c. of the national income in 1913. 
England developed social services and in 1935 redislri- 
buOed £150 million from the higher income groups to. 
.the lower income groups and thus helped consumption. 
Even so saving in England remained at 10 p.c. of the to- 
tal income in 1935. It has been calculated that in fully 
industrialised countries like the U.S.A. a.nd Britain 
barely 4 p.c. of the national income is needed for replace- 
ment of capital to -set off against necessary wear and tear 
and obsolescence. The excess of savings becomes 
Midas’s curse— a source of real poverty. 

Not that Britain aind the U.S-A. have reached the limit 
• of their development. In 1935 when employment was 
.highest after 1929 the U.S.A. had 10 million and 
Britain 2 npllion people unemployed. Britain with its 
enormous savings still tolerates the ‘means test’, the 
hunger-marches and the- ‘depressed’ and special areas. 
In 1939 one-third* of the people of Great Britain were 
' below the minimum standard of physical health, clothing 
and housing. In the U.S.A. over a quarter of the urban 
houses, two-thirds of the rural non-farm houses and 
a quarter of the rural farm houses are -substandard, 
lacking bath .and proper repairs. Five^twelfths of the 
people are undernourished. Among first 2 million 
people of draft age for the army ,9 million were physi- 
' cally or mentally unfit for army jobs. ‘The selective 
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servi'ce Administration found in 1940 that over 10 million 
adults of 25 and over had less than fourth grade of cd'u* 
cation and could not understand newspapers. 

Yet ill 1938, the last pre-war 5 'car, British national 
income was £4,490 million and the American national 
income was $64.2 billion. For a family of five ])ersotns 
this worked at Rs. 531 and Rs. 555 per month respect- 
ively. In India the monthly income of a family of tive 
persons is only Rs. 27, i.e., one-twentieth of those of 
the U. K. and the U. S. A- Is it possible to speak of a 
standard of Ihing for us ? 

The stubbo'i'n faci is that while there is still room 
for development before standard of living in advanced 
industrial countries could come up to the proper level, 
■development is not possible unless rate of profit ap- 
proaches zero when no investment would be called un- 
profitable. In other words deveIoi>ment is limited by 
tho existence of profit motive in industries. The alter- 
native is socialism, and the aibolition of private projierty 
and profit. 

Thus in industrial countries the real problem is to 
liquidate capitalism and to establish socialism; between 
the industrial countries the problem is to avoid imperial 
wars which is possible only if monopoly capitalism can 
be abolished; aind in colonial and iirimary producer 
countries the problem is to industriuliHC after throwing 
away the strait-jacket of monopoly capitalism and impe- 
rial domination. All these problems spring directly from 
the contradictions and crisis of monopoly capitalism 
and all these will be solved if we can solve the problem 
of effective demand so as U\ ensure mass production 
•economy to run at top speed. Then so far as physical 
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ineeds are concerned life \YiH ibccome a journey to be 
enjoyed rather than a battle to be foiighL Men will no 
more suffer from ‘chill penury’ like brutes but will be 
tragic in fhe human and godly way. Animosities trace- 
able to base materialism will be unlhinkabie. 

In the cointext of India the three major un-balaiices 
are revealed in this way. As India is a colonial land 
the problem of waging imperial wars is not ours. We 
have been dragged into this world con diet merely be- 
cause we are serfs of England. Our problem is how 
to fiirin this im])crial war to our own advantage. Our 
real problem is to free us from the imperial yoke, and' 
to establish a total mass prodiictio/ii economy in our 
country to raise our sub-human standard to the level 
of civilized human beings. Our problem is to see that 
the mass production economy that we are going to build 
111 ) suffer from the demonstrable evils of 

private property and i)rofit. 

Fot let us not lose sight of the fact that fully 7 
crorcs of our people go with one inadequate meal and 
21 crores of us do not reach the standard of fair meal. 
Let us not forget that over 80 p.c. of our people are sleei)- 
ed in ignorance and illiteracy. Our expectation of life 
is 27 years against 62 years of England and 162 children 
out of a thousand die within one year from birth. Mala- 
ria, Cholera, Influenza and Tuberculosis play havoc with 
the under-nourished population. , 

Yet Providence .never meant to doom us like this. 
We possess one of the greatest high grade iron-ore 
deposits in the world with reserves tliiTe-qiiarters of 
the size of those in the U.S-A. We have vast deposits* 
of bauxite, chromite, imca. magnesite and copper. VV^e 
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have, great reserves ol* hydrti-electric power, the thircr' 
ill the world. 

But barely 3 p.c. of our power resources have beeir 
uUlised. In 1931 less than 2 p.c. of the Indian workers, 
were engaged in all fimis of modern industry and this 
W’as a decline over the percentage of 1911. In the war 
production peak of 1942 w^e producetl 2 million tons of 
tinished steel against 16 million. Ions which was the peace 
year production in the U.S.A. in 1936. The Americaan 
Economic Mission headed by Plenry Grady that visited 
India in March, 1942, found that India’s magnificent 
metallurgical resources were largely unused, Indian; 
Industries were largely assembling plants. Indian' 
labour was not inefficient. The chief engineer of Ihe- 
Mission found that Indian workers earniaig 65 cents. 
(Rs. 1/1 1-) a day in poorly-lighted factories were turn* 
ing out excellent machine tools; that in the Fire-Stone- 
Rubber plant in Bombay Indian workers were turning- 
out as much per man as in the Fire-Stone works at 
Detroit; and that productivity per man in the Tata Steel 
w'orks at Jamshedpur was as high as that in Pittsburg.. 

Our man power and resources promise us a stand- 
ard of liwng at least as high as in the 'west. Preoccupa- 
lioin with seats and Jobs under the state is wholly 
unreal. When education becomes universal, when 80 p.c. 
of the people wffio are pressing on lajnd are reclaimed 
and spread over industries, it will be impossible to- 
atlach any importance to 1.34 p.c. of jobs under the state- 
jobs which are numerically fixed for generations. 

Nor can appeal to religion be real. Those who take- 
it into theirs heads to make religion the true or even 
the major determinant of^our social life today must also-^ 
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assert that the present devastating world war is motived 
by religion; that Russians and Americans quarrel over 
Persian oil and make their pilgrimage to Iran to inspire 
themselves with Islamic aind Iranian ideas, or to redeem 
the Iranians by ])reaching lo them the gospels of Christ: 
that the -lapancsc with their ‘co-prosperity’ slogans and 
the AlliCsS with their ‘tour trcedonis’ are spreading their 
tentacles over the old \vorId tor religion: that the Allies’ 
failure to agree over a world monetary arrangement 
or a w^orld security plan can he traced to religious 
incompatihilily. 

No one would venture to make these assertion 
< openly. Yet these problems have kept }he world m 
turmoil and no others. To huild a smug world .on old 
.religious ideas is like papering up yawming fissures of 
.an unstable earth. 

The communal i>robleni in India is, therefore, a 
froth on the surface of the turgid social current; The 
superficial eddies may appear to move in all diroctio'ns 
but the mighty sweep of sociat energy is moving with 
all the eddies in one direction only — to winning a 
'decent and satisfactory material life by abolishing 
privilege, profit and property. We must keep our 
perspective- The communal problem is not fundamen- 
tal. It is a superficial symptom of a corrosive social 
-disease. It is this social .disease that challenges our 
intelligence and effort 
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Al\K iMl^SLLMS A DISTIXCT POLITICAL GROOP: ? 

THE THEORY OF ‘MUSLIM NATION/ 

HERE 'bafried and lapped back by rocks, then'e- 
sluggish over shoals and elsewhere sweeping through 
hollows, the Hood of social energy is moving inexorably 
to overwhelming the great unbalances — the con- 
trasts of wealth and poverty, privilege and degradation. 
In this general movement nothing is stable and no. 
anchor too strong. Yet the surface eddy of communal’ 
politics spins faster and faster round privilege amidst 
froth and foam in a vain effort to keep stable in a crumb- 
ling world. This apparent stability of communal! 
politics derives from the notion of privilege that is being 
fast iijDrooted. There arc .members in each community' 
who UvS'pirc to a division in spoils. This alone would! 
make communal politics bloodless- It is the desire to> 
get more than what is due that sustains the communal’ 
controversy. This desire is most pronounced among 
Muslims. The Muslims under the leadership of tlie- 
Moslem League first wanted f.pccial representation;, 
then separate representation, then w'eightage, then? 
equality in representation aind lastly vivisection of India 
— all calculated to give priority and privilege to Mus- 
lims. But priority and privilege have their necessary 
negative pole— denial and degradation. The privil- 
eged must necessarily face the hostility of those whO' 
have been denied. This conflict cannot he resolved,. • 
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So iniuch would be clear to llie meanest intelligence. 
Tlie glaring contrast is, therefore, sought to be mysti- 
fied by appeal to foggy abstract slogans. Between 
privilege and priority the dividing line is thin and it is 
easy to confuse the two. Yet while privilege means 
slinjustified inequality, some inequality is domonsirably 
justifiable. Thus an expectant mother needs more milk 
than an old maid and a child more than either. In a 
■sane distribution the child, the expectant mother and 
:the old maid will get their supply of milk in that order 
.of priority. Yet il would be foolish to arrange ihem 
in the same order of priority if it were a (luestion of 
providing cinema shows or giving tram rides. II is 
important to mark the difference. From the point of 
view of nutrition the classification according to the 
.above categories is vital. From the poiint of view of 
.enierlainmmt it is meaningless. Yet there is a curious 
weakness in our understanding. We tend to assume 
ilhat agreement or difference on one point must express 
itself in agreement or difference on all points. ‘Some' 
tends to be confused with ‘air— an ordinary logical 
fallacy. A difference that justifies priority iin some res- 
pects becomes the spearhead of privilege in many othei 
Tcspects. 

This subtle foible in our understanding has been 
.too much exploited. 

The Muslims .say they are different from the Hindus- 
Lest we may be too curious to analyse the difforeince 
.and pin it down they say they are different . nation. 
Nationality has been never clearly defined aind its con- 
notation is flexible. It is an unfortunate abstract ex- 
pression which has become too intractable in India. If 
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the Muslims had said that they are different from the 
Hindus in that they are “arhaoadabm" the difference 
would have been iiKire far-reachiiig precisely because 
il would have been far less intelligible. If Muslims are 
different, as in some respects they certainly arc, why 
should not they have a ditTerenlial treatment, and, 
therefore, a privileged treatment? The argument sco.ms 
irresistible to our lazy minds. So much has the differ- 
ence been stressed that -wc seem to l)e prepared to believe 
that Muslims caninot he judged by rational canons. 
Hence the hush hush policy urged by otherwise eminent 
people who say we must .not probe the mystery of the 
'difference. By analysing il we would only off'end Mus- 
lim sen lime nts mare certainly. 

Yet if our analysis is sound, the iustillcation for 
privilege and priority must be sought in needs .and not 
in faincies. What are the peculiar needs of the. Muslims 
that nuisl be protected? In other words, what are the 
■ significant ditTcrenccs? What are the differences at all? 

We need not wade through the formulations of 
peHy theorists to find out the differences. Let us go 
straight to the Arch-Muslim— the Qaid-e-Azam. In 
him, if an3avhere, Muslim excliisivisin must be most 
fully developed. He refers to the dift‘ercnecs wdth mili- 
tant inslslence. He w^anls lo establish the dictatorship 
of the Muslim League and must show the. League as 
the Muslimest of all IMuslim, orgaiiisalions. He would 
thus be moiSt conscious of the uniqueness of Islam. He 
is also universally regarded as a competent and clever 
advocate of his cause. His formulation would, there- 
fore, be most authoritative and enlightening. 
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Uiirortunately Mr. Jinnali has been very reluctant 
to enumerate the differences. Beyond repealing that 
MusTims are a separate natioin, he has contented him-- 
self with merely hinting that differences exist and that 
they aie s^nnous. In his Jotter of 17th September, 1944 
to Gandhiji, he was, however, led to foriniilate his posi- 
tion with the greatest concreteness that has ever been 
attempted Jjy him. In this teller he. says : 

“We arc a nation of 1(10 million, s with a distinctive ■ 
culture and civilizaJicm; language and literature; names 
and nomenclature; .sense of values and proporlion; cus- 
toms and calendar; history and tradition; aptitude and 
ambition; in s.hort, we have .our own distinctive out- 
look on life.” 

Mark the phrases ‘culture’, ‘civilization’, ‘sense ot 
values and pro])ortion’, ‘aptitude’ and ‘oirtlook’. These 
phrases arc abstract like ether and cannot he grasp- 
ed. They cannot be pinned down to conci’eteness and 
thus defy judgment. About thc.nl any statement 
\^(ili be ecpially valid- They are too much of 
the mind and the heart and too little of the external 
reality of the army, navy and air force; of international 
politics: trade and commerce; curretney and coinage; 

. railways and post; electrification and industries; o.f ' 
agriculliire; of universities and laboratories; of forests 
and mines with which the stale has to grapjile. 

The array or abstract phr.iuses we have quoted from 
Mr. Jinnah has a deccxitive magnitude. In fact they do 
not sta,nd for di.stinct things huii indicate the .same 
ethereal nebula w,hich could be as well summed up in 
the single phrase ‘oullaok’. Mr. Jinnah has attempted 
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an essay in synonyms but rc])elition cannot add to an 
argument. 

'Outlook* in any case is loo subjective to be re- 
cognised as a significant dilTerencc for purposes of 
social life. Even as it is, it is impossible to speak of a 
single outlook predominating the Muslims. Mr. Jinnab 
■wedded to European ways, taking pride in speaking 
the language of our masters, having no religious inhibi- 
tions in matters of matrimony and social intercourse 
with nom-Muslims fwitness his daughter’s marriage 
with a Christian Parsi) cannot have the same outlook 
as the stolid Muslim peasant in the village w^ho clings 
to the ways of his fathers. Nor can the Aga Khan who 
carries his medieval religious role with the same indiffer- 
ence as his modern activities an the ‘liirF have an 
outlook identical with the outlook either of the Muslim 
divine or of the Muslim peasant. The fact of the matter 
is that while there is a sense in speaking of the indivi- 
dual’s outlook there is no mystic connection between 
the Muslims as a group and it is misuse of language 
to speak of the Muslim as having ,a single outlook dis- 
tinct from outlook of other groups. 

When we emerge from the cloiid-c'uckoo land of 
dreams and fantasies wdiere in the woixls of the Shakes- 
pearean witches “fair is foul” and ‘foul is fair’, we find 
Mr. Jinnah taking his stand on certain other factors 
on wdiich judgment is possible. 

Thus he asserts that Mui^Jims have a language and 
literature different from those of the Hindus. 

Is there any truth in tlie assertion that Muslims 
have a distinct language? What language do the 
Muslims in the Punjab, in Bengal, in Sind, in the 
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ISf.W.F.P. and for that matter anywhere else in India 
■employ except Punjabi, Bengali, Simdhi, Pushtu and the 
other local languages which are equally employed by 
the Hindus of those localities? These languages have 
nothing peculiarly Muslim about them. Nor have they 
any mystical identity that would link them with a 
Muslim language. The Hindu converts to Islam had 
no overwhelming reason to change their territorial 
language when they embraced Islam- 
. In siq^ersessioii of these provincial languages the 
Muslim League has been popularising Urdu which has 
begun to be held out as a Muslim language par excel- 
lence. Urdu, however, is un indigenous language. ’Vhe 
nauseating controversy over Hindi uersm Urdu in which 
mainly ignorant agitators have joined issue cannot nudvc 
Hindi and Urdu two different languages. The true lest 
of language is in the syntax and inllexioins, and not 
in the roots- Hindi and Urdu are an identical language 
hv this test. When the handful of Muslims came to 
India it w^as not possible for them to impose an alien 
language upon the people. Some few could learn the 
language of the Muslim aliens but sheer logic of economy 
drove the outsiders to adopt the languages already at 
hand for communication with the people. The aliens 
cariicd into these languages w’ords and phrases of their 
own language but the indigenous languages could not 
be metamorphosed. 'The influx of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkisli words was eommon to all the provincial 
languages of India — to Punjaibi on the west as well 
as to Bengali on the cast. But as accident of history 
made the Delhi and Meerut region the metropolis of 
India, it wms the local dialect of this region which became 
the standard language of th^ educated classes during 
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the Muslim rigime. This local dialect of Delhi-Mcerut 
region was quite allied lo Brajbliasa> Magadhi, Bhojpuii, 
Awadhi and other .sister dialects and even ihe illiterate 
mass found no difficulty in adopting this language. 
Except for some coritusi'an about gender -and other pro- 
vincial peculiarities they can speak and understand 
ilhis .standard language all over northern India. 

This standard language which is .more correctly 
called Hindustani — is the language both of Muslims 
and Hindus in northern India. Confusion \eems to 
have arisen mainly by forgetting that language is pri- 
marily the si)oken word. When people contemplate the 
language controversy, however, it is the written and 
printed page that dances before their eyes and the written 
pages are very dissimilar indeed- This dissimilarity is. 
however, on account of the difference in scripts. Now 
script is not the essence of the language. The Roman 
■script serves as a medium for English, French. Spanish, 
and practically all the west European languages. Even 
Turkish has abandoned the archaic and defective Arabic 
script and .assumed the Roman garb. In India Santali 
• and other tribal languages which had ino definite 
script are being given the Roman garb by the mission- 
aries. Similarly Sanskrit is w’ritten in Devanagari 
script in the norlli, in Tamil script in the south and in 
Roman script in the European coaitincnl. The essen- 
tials of the language .are not changed by the variety 
in the scripts. ‘ Hindustani whether in Persian or in 
-Devanagari scrij)! remains Hindustani. 

It is indeed true that the Persian script is mainly 
“]>opiilar among the Muslims and the Devanagari .script 
lamiong the Hindus. The former go to Persian a.nd 
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Arabic for words that are not already in popular use’ 
and the latter to Sanskrit. Hindustani written in 
Persian script — popularly called Urdu — has thus 
a larger admixture of Arabic and Persian words than 
Hindustani in Devanagari script*. This is, however, 
only a dilference in style on the lines of the ditference 
between Latinised English and Pure English. Basically 
the choice of words is a result of personal faclior.s — 
upbringing and education. Until recently the two 
styles of Hindustani-- Hindi and Urdu- -tended to 
get wide apart!. But a new healthy trend has appeared 
towards preference for simple, indigenous and easily 
understood vocabulary. The tw’o styles arc rapidly 
coming close to each other. As writers and thinkers of 
vigour arise who. must deiiiand hearing from Kashmir 
to the Cape the affected style will pass -out of vogue. 
Literature will no more remain imprisoned in the jar- 
gons of a col’crie of scholars but would emerge into 
the spaciousness of popular understanding. Hindi and 
Urdu would have then become identical. Bold adoption 
of ;^landardiscd scientific and technical terms as used 
in the wTst would also obviate vain search for uncouth, 
equivalents in .Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. Science 
bus been the distinctive contribution of the west and. 
we must not fight shy of western expressions in which 
science has garnered its results. 

Inevitably, therefore, Urdu remains only a style of 
Hindustani and has little tliat is Muslim about it. 

If there is no Islamic language in India, the very 
medium of an Islamic literature is lacking. After all 
Hindus and Muslims have the same world of matter 
and idea to speak and write As human psychology* 
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is iiniforiii — two and two (makes loxir for all who are 
at all rational — our reaction to ideas and matter is 
fimdanien tally alike. If there is difference in ex])e- 
rience, it is purely an individual and not a group 
characteristic. That is \vhy labelling science and litera- 
ture according to nationalities and groups is. a pedantic 
nonsense. When true they are one for all humanity. 
Were it not so we would not be able to enjoy and appre- 
ciate literatures remote from us in lime and space such 
as modern English and ancient Greek. 

Whatever literature in Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
has been produced in India has been the joint i)i‘odvict 
of Hindu and Muslim genius. Munshi Premchuiid set 
a standard in Urdu novels before he turned his genius 
to enriching fiction in Hindi. Any Jiioshmm in Allahabad 
and Lucknow would show Hindus invoking the Muses 
in Urdu as successfully as Muslims. 

But apart from Urdu, Indian writers have wTitten 
little in Arabic and not very much in Persian. With 
the classics going out of fa.shion literary creation has 
been dnorc and more confined to Urdu which wc have 
found only to be a variation of Hindustani. When 
Muslims claim that they have a dislinctive Islamic 
literature they refer to appreciation much more tha,ii 
to creation of literature- A larger proportion of Miislim.s 
read Persian and Arabic, it is said, than do Hindus. 
This is indeed true hut the proportion of Muslim] 
literates attaining high literary merit in Arabic and 
Persian is declining with the. triiiimphaint march of the 
vernaculars. Even as it is Hindus- particularly in the 
Punjab and the U. P., are not very much behind hand 
in their appreciation of literature in Persian, Arabic 
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and Urdu. Pandit Molilal Nehru and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprii have delighted in these literatures as innocent 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Fazlul Haq have never done- And 
today the great lyoefvy that Qazi Nazrul Islam is pour- 
ing forth in Bengali thrills iiiillians of Muslims even 
as it thrills vast millions of Hindus in Bengal. Hindus 
repeat the simpler poems of Iqbal with as much 
pleasure as the Musliiins. His ‘Hindustan hamara’ 
is a literary heritage of all-India. And have we not 
heard unaccustomed Muslim lips reciting rich and ornate 
Hindi poems popularised by the great leveller — the 
cinema ? 

Literature and language do not distinguish Hindus, 
from Muslims except in the most superficial sense. 

From the heights of language and literature Mr. 
Jinnah stiimhles to the depths of ‘names and nomen- 
clature’. As if the two have an importance coordinate 
enough to be mentioned in the same breath. But we 
cannot trifle with this distinction. Have not battles 
raged fouind objectives- as inessential as names like 
‘Vidya Mandir’? But perhaps we are fated to stumble 
on Hindu names which throng the horizon. Till 1000 
A.D. when Islam came, India had not been slumbering. 
The mountains, rivers and the seas and all the splend- 
ours of the universe had been .noted and named by the 
Hindus. When Islam came tJiere was little in the ex- 
ternal nature to be named afresh. It is, therefore, 
futile to be angry if the northern mountains are called 
‘Himalaya’ and the rivers called “Ganga’ and ‘Sindh’— 
all Hindu names. 

New nomenclature has a meaning when you have 
a mew idea to express. When Plindiis' have achiev^ed 
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the renaissance, the creative new ideas were inevitably 
expressed by Hindu nomenclature. Expressions like- 
‘Salyagrah’, ‘Kisan>Sa'blia\ Talimi Sangh\ ‘Charklia 
Sangh’, ‘Vidya Mandir', ‘Vishwabharati’ and ‘Swarajya’ 
have been of Hindu origin as it was Hindus who conceiv- 
ed the sublime ideas which had to be named. Similarly 
Muslims perfected a revenue system and many legal 
and revenue words are of Muslim nomenclature. 
‘Malgiizari’, ‘Dewani\ ‘adalat’, muiisir, ‘vakiT, ‘abwabs', 
and other expressions stand for ideas conceived by 
Muslims. Significant new names can arise only as 
incident to crealiveness. Instead of quarrelling over 
nomenclature let us be creative. 

Uilfortunately we conceal tremendous trifles behind 
imposing names. We carry the load of servility to ridi- 
culous iengUhs. In China a Muslim can be a good 
Muslim without an Arab or a Persian name. His 
Chinese, name indicates his true identity. So in Russia. 
In India, however, the convert to Islam borrows an out- 
landish Arab or Persian name and conceals his true 
identity behind borrowed feathers^ “Etwari Dome” 
when converted to Islam becomes Abdur Rahman and 
initial falsely pass as an Arab. 

‘Names and nomenclature’ do not make a funda- 
mental difference. The essence of things is not varied. 
Xh© skies will not be bluer nor honey .sweeter if instead 
of ‘akash’ and ‘madhu’ w’^e called them ‘asman’ ana 
‘Ksliahad’. Nor will the mystery of life be solved if instead 
of ‘atma’ we used the word ‘ruli’. 

‘Customs and calendar’ is mentioned as another 
distinction. Muslims do -determine their days of feasts 
and fasts with reference to the Hijri calendar. The 
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religiuus customs and practices are also bound to be 
ditTcrcnt from those ot the Hindus. BoiJi these How 
frozn the religious difTercnce which we shall consider 
shortly. Such dill'erenccs arc, however, very few indeed. 
'IMc more important social customs and behaviours are 
identical both for Hindus and Muslims. Islam when it 
began to take recruits from the natives — and 95 per cent 
of Muslims are sprung from Hindu converts — could 
not write off the social heritage of the ages. ^Tlie con- 
verts carried the existing customs and practices bodily 
into Islam, and, in the process, instead of becoming 
Islamic in the foreign mould, Indianised Islam, 'fpday 
Sheiks and Momins hirm rigid castes even as Ijrahmins 
and Sudras among Hindus and the believer in one God 
worships at the ‘dargahs’ of Pirs. 

Nor can it be .said that Hindus all over this subcon- 
tinent have uniform customs and calendars. Feasts 
and fasts of one region are not found in 'another. Even 
in a single province, say Bihar, agricultural and busmess 
year varies from place to place — being Fasli, Amli or 
Sambat as the case may be. We are familiar with the 
two main verieties of Hindu law, the Dayabhag school 
of Bengal and the Mitakshara school of the rest of India. 
We know that calendars also differ according as they 
are of the Benares .school, Mithila school or Madras 
school. 

Thus customs and calendars cannot be regarded as 
an essential and invariable difference. 

What is the truth in Mr. Jinnah’s .asseriion that 
Muslims have a distinct history and tradition? Now 
w^e are already outgrowing the usual history that con- 
sisted of intrigues of royal harems, dynastic wars of the 
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'Cniperors and the chronology of personalities. Our 
history began long before there were historians to 
chronicle it. In the words of Walter de la Mare “very 
old are we men”. 

Will the Maslims of India regard the history ot 
man in India before 1000 A.D. as of no interest to them? 
Will the vistas that the excavations of Mohenjodaro 
open lip before our eyes fail to thrill the Indian Muslims? 
Will the caravaiiis of various races des>cending into the 
plains of Hindustan and mingling together under the 
magic spell of this great land he visions that the Mus- 
lims of India must shut out? 

Will the hoary literature of +he Vedas and the 
Upanishads, and the epics of the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat he of no worth to the Indian Muslims even 
though the Germans in- spite of their Christianity find 
abiding sustenance in them and Ihe Soviet state is 
making the immortal Mahabharat available to its citi- 
zens in a translation that is proceeding even during 
this total war? Does not Christian Europe turn to the 
pagan history of ancient Greece and Rome for susten- 
ance and is it not proud to call itself the child of ‘Hellas’? 

Are Indian Muslims going to be upstarts on tiie 
stage of history who can trace no noble ancestry before 
1000 A.D.? Is it to the credit of Muslims in India that 
.Arajbs spread their empire to the shores of tlie Atlantic? 

• Are they to glory in the destruction of the noble temples 
of Mathura and Somnath? In the imposition of ‘Jiziya’ 
on the non-Muslims? In the persecution of the Sikh 
Gurus? In the destruction of the great library and 
, university of Nalanda? 
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• .Or shall we both Hindus and Muslims drink at the- 
founts of wisdom to which the Sufis gave rise; w-hich 
Akbar sought to broaden; which Kabir, Raskhan, Khan- 
khana, Malik Mohammad Jayasi and other nation build- 
ep deepened with their unfailing toils? 

Shall we not, Hindus and Muslims, equally lament 
the passing a'way of Indian freedom in the middle of the 
eighteenth 'Century and our common humiliation over the 
two centuries of alien domination when the glory of 
history-making was denied to Hindus and Muslims ini' 
partially? 

Shall we again not venerate the fighters of freedom 
both Hindus and Muslims, men to 'whom our hearts 
open instinctively — men like Badruddm 'fyabji, Sir Ali 
Imam, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Azad 
as well as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad? Are not these men creating our 
commoin history? Are not ouf poets like Tagore and 
Iqbal and scientists-like Sir C. \ . Raman, Sir Mohammad 
Sulaiman, Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. P. €. Roy and philosophers- 
like Sir Radha Krishnan adding lustre both to Hindus, 
and Muslims? 

When true history of India comes to be written we 
all shall find much to rejoice in oiir non-Miislim. ancestry 
and much to shame us in what passes as Muslim history 
in India today? Equally we shall find much to condemn 
in our past and muich to cherish in our Indo-Muslim 
histbry. 

We have already referred to the distinctive elements 
'‘civilization and cuU‘ur€^’^ “sense of values and propor- 
tion,” “aptitude and aimbition” and “outlook”. These 
soothing phrases lull the senses and Mr. Jiniaah seems to 
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have ibeen hypnotised by them. We search for a stable * 
kernel of meaning in them in vain. So far as the mate- 
rial aspects of ‘civilisation’ are concerned, it would be' 
preposterous to call the Hindus and Muslims distinct. 
Both of them have the civilisation of an agrarian country 
with decaying artistic industries and handicrafts. Both 
of them are essentially rural for towns are few in India. 
Both of them are innocent of the use of modern 
devices in their homes and surroundings for the indus- 
trial civilisation that is slowly spreading over the world, 
swamping out the mosaic varieties of the past has left 
India largely untouched. The food and dress and; 
housing of both comes from the rural economj^ in which, 
they are enmeshed — grains and cereals with little by 
way of fruit, meat and milk in food; cotton textiles^ 
for w^ear and mud houses wdth tiled or straw roof for- 
living. If civilisation is to be judged by external tests, 
•there is only one civilisation in India : agrarian—ruraU 
The outlook engendered by this material envirom 
ment must be also .simitar for both Hindus and Muslims*. 
Dependence on wind and weather must make for fatal- 
ism; isolation of rural life must make for ignorance andi 
narrow-mindedness; the steadily diminishing size of 
the .small farms must make for jealousy and discontent. 
The Hindu and Muslim, helpless and resigned to fate, 
ignorant and narrow-minded, jealous and disco-ntented; 
may differ in outward appearance. One may carry his. 
tuft of hair in a patch on the head and the other on the 
chin; one may carry a lota and the ot^her a badihamr. 
one may invoke his God as Allah and the other as> 
Bhagwan; one may pray in a building different in appear- 
ance .from! the prayer hall of the other. But those 
who cannot penetrate through these surface masks to* 
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'tragic soul of every Indian- — essentially alike in 
Ms hopes and regrets; joys and sorrows, are verily blind. 
They .have not been able to see the grain within llie 
ehaff. 

It is these visioniess men who exploit the misohiet 
of abstract words. They tell us wilh a show of pro- 
fundity That civilisation and culture as indicated by 
music, painting, the arts, literature and language, 
philosophy and metaphysics differ for Hindus and 
Muslims. Sober stiideinls have not been able to ci elect 
.anything distinctively Hindu or Muslim in these fields. 
Jn fact the same language has become the vehicle of 
different religions and philosophies. Witness the 
Hebrew language which enshrined Jewish culture and 
ifaith serving eqnially well as a medium for the Christian 
iBible- Witness, too, how Sanskrit served ancient Hindu- 
ism,. Budhism and Jainism alike and has been available 
.cqually.for philosophies so widely apart as the ‘Sankhya’ 

, and The ‘Yoga’. English is as handy for the crudest des- 
cription of the ca&mios hy a smug churchman as for 
the description of Jeans’s Mathematical God. 

Thus all that has language for (medium such as poetry 
and folk-lore; religion and philosophy; the sciences and 
.arts .including music is from its very nature universal. 
It is true That motif and idea depends on the individual 
who creates and expresses himself. In Hindustani a 
Hindu may strike a note recognisably different from a 
Muslim. But for this Hindustani would not be a Hindu 
language at one. time and Muslim at another. Nor will 
the poem be a Hindu poem in oine case and Moslem in 
another. The truth of the matter is that bolh art ana 
literature in India are the composite producl of Indian 
;genius— several strands mingling in a grand harmony. 
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In his letter to Gandhiji Mr. Jinnah does not say 
that socially Hindus are different from Muslims. But’ 
he has frequently used the argument of ‘untouchability’ 
and caslc among Hindus to prove that Hindus are- 
inherently incapable of an equalitarian democracy. 
Islam, on the other hand, is shown to. be equalitarian 
through and through. It is true that Hinduism did not 
iind a place for Muslims and Christians m its own fami- 
liar caste structure- Non-Hindus have been always look- 
ed down upon as outcasles. But caste breaks even the 
Hindus and between two castes generally there is no 
contact through intermarriage or commom participation 
in water and food. Yet merely because there is restric- 
tion about food and matrimony castes do not ffght 
among themselves. Transcending the caste distinctions, 
is the great fact that culturally all Hindus are one. The 
same is true when we consider the relations between! 
Hindus and non-Hindus. By long association they have 
forged contacts and assimilated a culture that bindss 
them together. 

Even untouchability as a social stigma is largely 
disappearing. And if there is snobbishness of birth and 
pedigree among Hindus, the Sheikhs and the Momins 
are not immune from the vice. The theoretical equality 
of Islam does not prevent the emergence of a social 
hierarchy as rigid and watertight as among Hindus and 
anywhere else. Even in England where the social 
system, admits of the greatest flexibility a commoner 
would in vain look for matrimony with a nobleman's 
family. 

But money is a great solvent of social snobhishsness.. 
The rich man surmounts* all the impedim^ts offeredi 
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' by his caste and creed- and race. The poor man founders 
• even when his blood is the bluest. 

This leads us to the economic position of Muslims 
vis-a-vis other groups. Studied efforts have been made 
to guard against searchlight playing upon the economic 
- position of the various .groups. Louis Fischer with his 
fresh outlook clearly saw the equality in hell enjoyed 
by all Indians — pathetic followers of mighty Islam 
no less than of eternal Hinduism. ‘The destitution, the 
squalor, and the fatalism that stalks the land embraces 
. all Indians impartially. It is sometimes said that 
Muslims are a poorer and a more backward' community 
and for this reason they must have special treatment. 
Wealth and poverty, however, do not go by religion. 
The only truth in this assertion is that the decline of 
Indian industries, particularly textiles; the disappear-' 
ance of indigenous powers with their large armies and 
retainers; the languishing of the maritime trade of India; 
and so forth spelled greater disaster to the Muslims who 
were prominently employed in these avenues. No alter- 
native aveinue.s offered to absorb them and Muslims had 
to suffer real hardship for a time. 

A -more positive cause was provided by the early 
Iiido-British history. Hindus have been providing the 
personnel of the revenue administration of the successive 
.gavernmants in India, native and foreign; Muslim and 
'British. Todar-mal and Mansingh are classic instances 
•of Hindu domination -of revenue administration in the 
; Mogul days. The British -stepped into the pre-existing 
: system and found the Hindu personnel indisnensable- 
’ The Hindus were, therefore, the first fo come into 
'Contact with the British and -were obliged to learn 
..English. 
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The early attraction of Englisl^ *was, however, not 
for its wealth of literature and science but because it 
^enabled the ‘Bahoos’ to understand their British master’s 
instructions and because it enabled the British officer 
to ignore the native language. 'Thus arose the ‘Baboo’ 
English which draws the British ridicule to this day. 
Ill 1832 Macau] aj^’s efforts introduced English education 
earnestly. Macaulay’s aims were not to give wide- 
spread literacy and education to Indians and English 
could not serce as a suitable medium. He wanted to 
win over the handful of the Indian aristocracy to English 
ways and clearly gave out that the English education 
was intended to create “a class Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect”. The rise of the Indian educated class 
which w^as in the beginning Hindu was thus an accident 
of British decisions. By 1858 Lliere were, universities in 
the three Presidency towns aind education made rapid 
strides. In 1882 came the Punjab university and in 
1887 the university at Allahabad. By 1885 the Calcutta 
university was already overburdened. The Muslims 
both because they were suspects after the Mutiny and 
were humiliated, and because they had not the early 
start, were very late in adopting English education and 
naturally the jobs as they were being thrown out to 
Indians went mainly to Hindus. The latter also estab- 
lished themselves in law and the professions. The 
result was a disparity between the Hindu and the Muslim 
intelligentsia in employments and professions. The 
disparity was to no small degree a result of British 
discrimination in favour of the Hindus until the eighties 
of the last century of which more would be said later. 
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The operation of the two factors did put the Muslims 
to some disadvantage but they affected only the handful 
■of the tr§d|?tional professional classes and the Muslim 
higher class. These classes, however, do not comprise 
more than a very small percentage of the M’uslims and 
the masses both Hindus and Muslims have been reduced 
to the .same abject state of destitution by the steam- 
roller of British imperialism. Against the background: 
of the vast mass this disparity in the growth of the 
'^classes” would appear to be a minor problem of eco- 
nomic adjustment which has little to do with religion. 
Besides the slight backwardness of the Muslims is 
not a .stable trait that may require special treatmentj 
permamently. 

One real difference between Hindus and Muslims is 
of religion. The Muslims have their own form of 
prayer, their Oiwm days of feasts and fasts, and their 
. own method of organising religious parades, pageantsi 
and processions. Does anything material follow^ fromi 
this distinction? Very little. For so long as religion 
remains a matter of the brain content of the faithfuls; 
no adjustment is demanded from society. It matters 
very little whether you \valk the highway sad or jubilant; 
gay or pensive; what society demands of yo'u is that 
you shall obey the laws of the road and not clash with 
your fellow pedestrians. Hindus and Muslims can yet 
walk in peace while their hearts may be filled with the 
aw'e and mystery of a divine and supernatural order. 

Expressed outw^ardly religion raises no other 
issues than those of freedom of movement and associa- 
iiom, speech and observances. Wheliher these rights 
are demanded in the way of God or only to Hirther trader 
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union aind political aims, the same essential prin- 
ciples are involved — principles of civil rights. The 
secular authority of the police, the courts and the 
magistracy is daily regulating the exercise of the civil 
rights, yiie one consideration that matters is that the 
freedom of one will be consistent with the freedom of 
others. 

We mean no irreverence to the faithfuls when w^e 
reduce their solemn religious processions to the category 
of the political demonstration of the noisy mob. For 
to .society the regulation of the form is important and 
not the content. 

Religion is, hovrever, the slender foundaticm on 
which much is being built. I’his becomes possible 
because ‘religion' is notoriously vague in its content. It 
includes, for instance, ethics and moral precepts. It 
prescribes methods of marriage and in most cases 
law's of succession. It includes a theory of the origin 
and structure of the cosmos. All these elements are 
changeable wdth the .developing life of humanity. 
Science, metaphysics and philosophy have already cut 
the umbilical cord that bound them to organised faiths. 
Laws of marriage and succession are being daily 
changed. Ethics itself' is growing and none would 
deny that a general world consciousness is shaping on 
the conception of good life firmly rooted in reason. 

Yet on these fading religious relics and petrified 
dogmas Mr. Jinnah bases the theory of the ‘Muslim, 
nation’. The word ‘nation’ is a magic chant. In its, 
name imperial powers have justified wars of enslave- 
ment. In its name privileges have been demanded from 
the weak and the poor states. What, would not be- 
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tolerated in the behaviour between individuals is readily 
accepted in the heha-vdour between nations. War and 
black-mail mark their uneasy relationship. Mr. Jininah 
is trying to create ,a nation out of the religious commu- 
nity of Muslims so that demands that would be shocking 
when raised by a citizen could be tolerated when made 
by a Muslim. 

Gan the Muslims be called a nation? The Oxford 
English Dictionary defines ‘nation’ as ‘an extensive 
^^gregate of people so closely associated with each other 
by common descent, language or history as to form a 
distinct race or people, usually recognised as a separate 
political state and occupyir^ a definite territory’. 

Are Muslims united by a common descent? Do they 
form a homogeneous racial stock in India? No anthro- 
pologist believes in the existence of pure races. Race 
has no doubt been used in politics, notably in Germany, 
but it remains a mystic political expression. The fusion 
of races in India has proceeded to such lengths that 
it is mow difficult to disentangle the racial make up of 
any oine of us. 

There are indeed mixed ethnic groups which as a 
result of history and mainly by homogeneity of 
language can he recognised as distinct and .stable his-, 
torical communities. Thus while it is mot possible to 
find an Indian who is am Aryan or Dravidian, there are 
languages and culture-patterns answering these types. 
Ethnic groups and nationalities can be identified but 
cannot be defined. They are the result of lasting identity 
of language, territory and economic life and psychology. 
When traceable such nationalities wnuld be found to 
be occupying compact areas which would be convenient 
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administrative units. Roughly such groups are the An- 
dhras, the Tamils, the Malay alese and the Kanarese in 
the south; the Gujeratis, the Sindhis and the Marathas 
on^the west; the Oriyas,'the Bengalis, and the Assamese 
on the east. In northern and central India such groups 
are hard to find. Muslims are not a distinct race and 
'except for the Sindhis are not even a historical com- 
munity. 

Language and history we have coinsidered already 
■and there is nothing distinctively Muslim about them. 

Nor have the Muslims been under a distinct political 
■organisation. The steam-roller of British conquest 
obliterated all political organisations and for a century 
now India has been governed as a unit e\^en in spite of 
the pseudo-sovereignty of the princes in their own states- 

The c^mmcm political life and a common legal 
•system enforcing identical conduct among all has not 
- encouraged variety in communal life. What the British 
system has achieved has been a common all-out thraldom 
of all Indians — the ruthless exploitation by an alien .im- 
perialism of all our moral and material resources. If 
.nothing else our common slavery unites us all and 
demands of us a common struggle for freedom. This 
unity transcends all divisions and Mr. Jinnah’s distinc- 
tion between old slaves and new cannot mystify this 
•flaming fact. 

As to territory Muslims do not Have exclusive 
■ occupation of any. Even in the so-called Moslem zones 
of north-west and east, they are swarmed , by the vast 
. masses of non-Muslims. While these factors do not 
make the Muslims a distinct nation, they certainly make 
Indians a homogeneous^ nation. Indians are agreed in 
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liaving a common descent, a common history, identity 
of language, a common political organisation, and, "what 
is most important, a common territory and a common 
imperial subjection. 

Mr. Jinnah has, therefore, wisely refrained from 
mentioning territory and a common political, economic 
and geological environment — the major determinants 
of nationality. His own bases of nationality are hollow 
and untenable and he knows this well Churn as much 
as we would, Muslims differ from Hindus only in the 
minor religious sense. They are thus only a religious 
mimority. The petty religious difference cannot rear 
them into -a nation. Muslims in China and Russia are 
not nations and cannot demand exclusive treatment. 
What is logic in the Soviet Union and in China cannot 
work differently in India. Everywhere in India, in the 
hundreds of thousands of villages and the/ scores on 
scores of towns, Muslims are surrounded by^overwhelm- 
ing masses of Hindus. Living for centuries in close 
neighbourhood of Hindus, speaking the same language, 
governed by the same laws, diaminated by the same 
economic environment — the Muslims have become 
a^imilated with Hindus and the narrow religious 
difference has been drowned- 

‘Muslim’ and ‘Hindu’ have become personal attri- 
butes. These phrases cannot be employed as a source 
of pow’er and privilege. Merely because a Muslim is 
a Muslim he cannot need and far less deserve greater 
material comforts than Hindus. As a Muslim he 
deserves greater faith but not more jobs, more food, and 
more power. The differences between Hindus and* 
Muslims are evanescent and are not significant enoughs 
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'to justify discrimination. Moslems are no distinct 
political group and certainly not a nation. 

The difference in religion did not stand in the way 
of evolution of the Indian people into a more or less 
homogeneous society. No other result is possible when 
' people live in close neighbourhood for centuries. Action 
and reaction between the people is inevitable and 
myriads of agreements are necessarily forged. The 
culture and w^ay of life cannot be immune from the 
fertilising influence of cointact- The fruitful association 
has left its mark on history. The Urdu language; the 
cult of Satyapir; the liberal patronage of Jaunpur and 
Bengal of the Sanskrit language; the translation of 
Sanskrit books into Persian and Arabic and vicerversa; 
the Sufi mysticism; Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya; Amir 
Khusru, Khankhana and Ras Khan; and Akbar, the 
dreamer of a united India, are symptomatic of the great 
fusion of distinct cultures, of the evolution of a com- 
mon culture. After Plassey Indian people also came to 
have common historical tradition. Social and political 
life developed through the centuries in entire disregard 
of the religious differences. Hindus are quite conscious 
of the pervasive new culture. The discordant note has 
been .struck only by some Muslim leaders of recent days- 
TOis note is absolutely novel during the thousand years 
of Muslim history in India. This discordant cry of 
a handful of Muslim Leaguers is a political slogan and 
does not represent authentic history- Little has hapi^en- 
ed since 1935 to justify the reversal of all 'history. 
Against the strained arguments fashioned for imperial 
ends by the European Principals of the Aligarh College 
and lately revived by Mr. Jinnah that Mus-Iims are a 
separate nation we have the consistent views of iilus- 
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trious Muslims whose knowledge and scholarship is 
beyond reproach. These Muslims cannot be supposed 
to be working against Muslim interests and their views 
have greater force than those of even impartial outsiders.. 
They have the evidentiary force of admission. 

Here are samples : 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, father bf Muslim politics,, 
whom nature meant to be the leader of all India and 
who was a nationalist in the beginning but whose views 
were warped after 1885 by the insidious influence of 
the Aligarh Principals* while championing the Indian 
demand in the Viceroy’s Council said : 

“In the word nation I include both Hindus and 
Mohammedans because that is the only meaning I can 
attach to it. 

“With me it is not worth considering what is their 
religious faith, because we do not see anything of it. 
What we do see is that we inhabit the same land, are 
subject to the rule of the same governors, the fountains 
of benefit for all are the same and the pangs of faimine 
also we suffer equally. .” 

On another occasion he pointed out : “Those who 
live in anV particular country constitute a nation. 
Hindu and Muslim are religious terms Hindus, Miis^ 
lims and Christians who live in this country constitute 
one nation. When they form a nation, their civic 
interest must be the same. The time has passed 
when inhabitants of a country following different 
religions could be considered separate nations.” 

Sir Ali Imam presiding at the session of the National 
Muslim Party at Lucknow said : 


Quoted in Communal Triangle, pages. 123-124., 
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“K I were asked why I have such abiding faith in 
Indian Nationalism, my answer is that without that 
India’s freedom is an impossibility. Separate electorate 
connotes negation of nationalism.” 

He also asserted that as President-elect of the Con- 
ference he had been flooded wnth messages from every 
corner of India from the different leaders w'ho one and 
all insisted on the basic principle of joint electorate. 

Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge, Oudh Chief 
Court, presiding oyer the Bombay Session of the League 
in April, 1936, said : “Even in the past there was no 
difference on essentials and there is none now. The 
differences im detail have ceased to exist. Is there any 
moral justification left for perpetuating differences^ 
* w^hen the supreme need of the country in its struggle 
for freedom is unity?” 

In March 1940 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who has 
been recognised as. a great Muslim savant all through 
the Islamic world and whose great insight into Islamic 
religion, culture and philosophy is unequalled; presiding 
over the fifty-third session of the Indian Natioinal Con- 
gress at Ramgarh uttered words of deep conviction and 
wisdom when he said : 

“It was India’s historic destiny that many human 
races and cultures and religions should flow to her, 
finding home in her hospitable soil and that many 
caravans should rest here.. One of the last of these 
caravans following the fiootsteps of its predecessors was 
that of the followers of Islam. This led to a meeting of 
the culture-'currents of two different races. Like the 
Ganga and the Jumna they flowed for a while through 
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separate courses; but Nature’s .immutable law brought 
them i^ogether and joined Uiem in a Sangani. 

“The thousand years of our joint life have moulded 
us into a common natiomality. This cannot be done 
artificially. Nature does her fashioning through hidden 
processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now 
been moulded and destiny has set the seal upon it. 
Whether we like it or not we have now become an 
Indian Nation, united .and indivisible. No fantasy or 
, artificial scheming to separate and divide can break 
, this unity.” 

In April, 1940, Khan Bahadur Allahbux presiding 
over the All-India Independent Muslim Conference at 
Delhi said : 

“A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims 
who arei descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India 
are in no sense other than sons . of the soil.. The 
nationals of different countries cannot divest themselves 
of their nationality merely by embracing one or the 
other faith.” 

At the same conference Mufti Kifayetullah, presi- 
* dent of Jamiat-uhUlema, moved the main resolution : 
“India with its geographical and political boundaries is 
an indivisible whole and as such it is the common 
homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race or 
rieligion, who are joint owners of its resources. All 
nooks and corners of the country contain hearths and 
homes of the Muslims and the cherished moiniimeiits of 
their religion and culture. From the national point of 
' view every Muslim is an Indian.” 
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Sir Md. Iqbal felt this utnity with the intuition of 
a seer and enshrined it in his immortal poem “Hin- 
diistim hamara”. 

These eminent Muslims whose powers of observatioiii' 
and experience cannot he challenged and whose views 
are consistent with the thousand years of Muslim his- 
tory in India cannot be hostile to Islam, Their state- 
ments undermine the ver^’ foundation of the new’-fangled 
cry of the Muslim Leaguers that Muslims are a separate 
political group. This separatist cry m’jst have other 
explanations. 

Baffled by the. enormous pressure of facts. Mr.. 
Jinnah seeks his refuge in fancies. If facts unite us».. 
why cannot we be different in dreams? Mr. Jinnali*. 
therefore, invokes ‘aptitude and ambition’ as a cohesive* 
force to bind the Muslims into a nation. 

What is the peculiar aptitude of the Muslims and 
what is their anibition has never been clearly stated in* 
the polemical literature of the League. The refrain,, 
however, seems to he to developing a free Islamic life* 
in a distinct ‘homeland’. It is glibly asserted that 
Muslims must live their own cultural life. Now Islamic- 
culture or way of life whatever it may mean is generally 
supposed to he a static idea. Ways of life opposed to* 
or different from the established Islamic conception* 
would he called unTslamic or non-Islamic both equally 
damnable. This is, however, a most unsatisfactory 
view of culture. Culture is ever growing and changing 
and is not susceptible of being forced into particular 
moulds. To fix culture precisely is to pronounce its. 
doom. 
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But even if -we saught to preserve si , mummified eiU- 
ture would it be possible to live according to the laws 
of Islam? Kahlil Gibran, the mystic, has a beautiful 
parable to tell of the ‘Blessed City’ where every one 
lived according to the laws. A stranger visiting that 
city was shocked to find that every one in the city 
bad only one eye and only one arm. The mystery was 
solved when the priests took him to the altar where 
lay a heap of eyes and anus all withe”ed. “What con- 
queror hath committed this cruelty upon you,” asked 
the stranger, amazed and shocked. “God hath made us 
conquerors over the evil that was in us,” said the delud- 
»ed citizens. They Avere living according to the Christian 
maxim that if the right eye offend or the right arm- it 
should he plucked out or cut off “for it is profitable for 
ithee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
.'that thy wdiole body should be cast into hell”. By the 
time they had grown into adulthood the right eye and 
?the right arm had certainly offended and consistent with 
the laws were as certainly cast away. The maxim did 
not speak of the ‘Jeff’ eye and the ‘left’ arm, and, even 
though they might offend they remained intact. The 
■stranger ran ayvay as he had two eyes and was an adult 
.and knew the scriptures. He did not fit into the “Bless- 
‘Cd City”. 

The moral is clear. The faithful must mutilate 
himself and commit suicide. We cannot live as a 
“whole man” if we live according to the laws and 
maxims laid dowri at one particular time and in one 
single book. The tragedy of Islam is that it is heavily 
weighed by authority and is reluctant to depart from 
the stereotyped tenets. The inexorable law of growth 
l)affled by the harrier of authority proceeds in devious 
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-ways uinder the subterfuge of comments and the mask 
of prudery. 

In the words of Emerson : “A foolish consistency is 
the hob-goblin o,f little .minds. He who would be a man 
must be a iion-confomiisi” In fact, we cannot con- 
form, even if we would. For has not the Gita said, 
“one is helplessly driven to action, such is the property 
'Of Nature?” Situations are arising that the Islajn of 
the sixth century could not have anticipated. They 
must be met in nonTslamic Avays even by the Muslimest 
of Muslims. 

And could the purity of an Islamic homeland be 
respected, even if achieved? In the capital of Muslim 
Iran Stalin and Churchill — non-Muslims — plan new tasks 
for the world and yoke the noble Iranians to those 
aims. In Cairo of Muslim Egypt the British and Ame- 
rican troops are polluting the sanclitj'' of Islam. In the 
Soviet Union directions from a non-Islamic Kremlin 
mould the lives of millioins of Muslims. If the stal- 
waits fall, could the Indian Muslims, poor, en- 
slaved, broken into fragments, succeed in pursuing a 
free Islamic life in the sequestered zones of Pakistan? 

It is a mad ambilion, Mr. Jinnah. You are pur- 
suing a mirage. Shall wc reduce the Indian polity to 
a playground (if blind emotiems and of ambitions 
•demonstrably insane? In Central Europe they have 
found out what it mc.ans to base the slate on i>|ission 
and prejudice. The tortured, the expropriated, the 
hunted fugitives walk ghosl-like on the darkening scene. 
Let us be wise in India and build on reason. Reason 
tells LIS t(i respect the logic of facts. Muslims do not 
.differ from Hindus politically. Tlie theory of ‘Muslim 
nation* is a dupe. 



CHAPTER TV 


THE PHYSICAI. FACTORS 

WE have seen that Muslim.s except for certiiiu smalt' 
groups as the Sindhis agree only in having a common 
religion. The other deleriniinants of nationality are 
lacking. Religion includes also laws of marriage and 
succession which are the personal laws of Ihe commu- 
nities. Outside these narrow spheres the civic problems 
which bring the people into contact are the same for alt 
the peoples of India. The Moslems are, therefore, a 
minority only in this religious sense. 

But, while it is true to say that certain aspects of 
religious behaviour are the only difference between a 
Hindu and a Mushm, in some circumstances this diff'er- 
ence is deepened by the presence of other differences, 
which are often the more fundaniental. Yet as religious 
cry is a mystic chant that attracts people even these 
fundamental non-religious differences express themselves 
under religious labels. 

These fundtoiental differences are mainly economic. 
Thus In Bengal the landlords and capitalists are mostly 
Hindus while the mass of the peasants and debtors are- 
mostly Muslims. Laws against .landlordism in Bengal 
such as the tenancy legislation take on an anti-Hindu 
and pro-Maslim tinge. Similarly laws against money- 
lenders in the Punjab are shown as anti-Hindu as the 
money-lenders are mostly Hindus. 
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In the famous Bombay riot following on a strike in 
^ome of the mills during the Congress Ministry the over- 
whelming mass of the workers who struck w^ork were 
Hindus. The milhowner.s sought to admit blackleg 
\vorkers who were mostly Pathams. The clash between 
the strikers and the blacklegs rapidly took shape as a 
•clash between Hindus and Pathans^ — a communal riot. 

There are in society “classes and interests”. In 
India “classes and interests” grow like mushrooms in 
the congenial atmosphere of British imperialism. 
‘Classes’ and 'interests’ are generally economic align- 
ments but imi>erialism introduces complications. No 
one would suggest that evei’y economic alignment must 
have a separate political life and function in isolation. 
Politics comes in preciselj’' because the ‘interests’ and 
‘classes’ function together and call for an adjustment. 
Lack of education and understlanding together with the 
mystic and irrational appeal of religion i)re\ents the 
'einergemce of conscious classes. It is thus that the 
working of forces in society is obscured under the garb 
of religion. Whenever groups in opposition can employ 
I'eligious distinctions to lend weight to their interests 
the communal question arises. 

The educated class is furthest from religioai but 
exploits religion most. It happens thus. The small 
educated class is finding opportunities of employment 
dwindling. As this class has grown in expectation of 
finding jobs and as jobs have not been growing at the 
same rate we have the phenomenon of educated um 
employment. The discontent of the educated class 
drives it to politics and as it is a vocal section it attracts 
undue notice of society. JJinemployment makes com- 
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petition for jobs keen. If this class were, a homogeneous', 
group its politics would have taken a different turn. 
The class is not homogeneous. This small body, is made 
up of sub-groups in unequal stages of development. The 
backward and the les.s developed .sub-group joined the 
competition late, and, as the competition was bound lo 
be difficult, it developed into a militant sub-group. As 
the Muslim educated class joined the competition later 
their politics took the shape of opposition to the cor- 
responding Hindu class which had entrenched itself in 
the jobs thrown oiDen lo Indians. T'mie, the jobs reserv- 
ed for the Europeans were so many that Indianisation 
of services did mot .mean substantial employment to 
Indians except in the lower clerical and adaninistrative 
lines. But what few jobs were available became rare 
prizes that drew the educated classes into a grim com- 
petition. These classes drew upon religion to lend 
them weight in their struggles. 

The same phenomenon can be witnessed even in 
homogeneous religious communities. Thus non-Brahm- 
ins in Madras, who are caste .Hindus and are as much 
against (he untouchables as the Brahmins, organised an 
unreal opposition to the Brahmins because the latter 
had the advantage of an earlier start. In Bihar the 
Tribeni Sangh that furtively made its appearance 
during the elections of 1936-37 is an organisation of 
backward caste Hindus like K'urmis, etc. The Bhumihar- 
Kayastha and the Bihari-Bengali controversies in Bihar 
are equally controversies qhout shares in services; the 
Bhiimihars having been later in coming to the field 
against the Kayasthas, as the Biharis came later against 
the Bengalis. 
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Even among Muslims, the Momins who are a back- 
ward class have now organised themselves as a separate 
political body. Their demands are clearly for a share 
in the ‘loaves and fishes’ ot office. 

Thus caste and religion were indifferently pressed 
into service to subserve ends that were economic and 
that concerned the handful of the forward classes. The 
masses in the words ol‘ Pandit Nehru “had no look in”. 

One other reason that made religion, caste and sect 
,so prominent in our politics is the failure of Iindiair 
enterprise in general during the British connection. The- 
Bi’itish ‘state’ in spite of a feiv farsighted men like- 
Mumro and Elphinstaiie took no interest in Indian music,, 
art or literature which languished for w’ant of state. 
siipi>ort. Trade and industry could not be organised' 
under Indian enterprise until very recently. There were- 
iiio great causes to absorb the Indian genius in construc- 
tive effort. The petty individual >life could offer no* 
satisfaction to men of energy and drive. Religion and 
caste and seel were familiar phenomena and the frus- 
trated individual could feel that he was participating 
in exlra-persanal large causes when he served these ends. 
He, Iberefore, took tO' religion, caste and sect as the 
drowning man catches at straw. This was not the only 
course possible. Another course xvas to join the cause- 
of rooting out this aill round frustration, namely, to 
fight imperialism. This l^ter had its dangers and perils 
that could be faced only by very stout hearts. Those 
who had such hearts joined the struggle against impe- 
rialism and fulfilled themselves in a supra-xational 
consciousness and exhilaration. -The feeble individual 
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turned to the safer and less onero’us course of cainmu- 
nalisra. 

The development was a very subtile psychological 
process. The communal leaders are often not aware 
'Of it and apparently they have an honest conviction that 
-they are following goals worth following. But it is also 
true that for reasons of their own people have taken 
to commiinalism even consciously. 

'Hie condition of the communal problem is pro^'ided 
by these basic physical factors, namely, existence of 
classes and interests and their conflicts; the illiteracy 
and ignorance of the people; the mass having not yet 
been consciously drawn into politics; the vocal aggres- 
siveness of the small educated classes and their unequal 
'development; the failure of Indian enterprise; the 
'danger and difficulties of anti-imperialist front; and 
the existence of the age-old phenomena of religion, caste 
and sect. Some of these are .stable factors but others 
■are of temporary significance and largely a result of our 
warped political history during the last two centuries. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ROLE OF CONSCIOUSNESS: CLASHES AND 
CONFLICTS 

THE complex of factors we enumerated in the lasH 
chapter provides the ‘condition’ of the co-mniunal 
politics. The factors, however, are in themselves inert, 
li' is human will that brings them out of slumbering 
imto the arena of consciousness and struggle. 

•The process is twofold. Indirectly, clashes and 
•conflicts between religious communities produce an 
inchoate feeling of separateness. The clashes may be 
over some, immediate issue of no great significance. They 
rise from mere emotional tension to open and bloody 
riots. They are most variously motived. It “would be 
foolish to deny that religious labels do separate ‘God’s 
children’ into groups that look askance over each other. 
In the past religious' ideas had very great domi- 
nance. Christian Europe was often bathed in blood by 
warring groups that interpreted Christiainity in their 
•.own ways. There ^vas the Jesuit tyranny and the 
‘Quaker liberty. But religious feuds have become a 
thing of the past over the European continent and Chris- 
tians now fight over issues that are frankly economic. 

In India we seem to be still iliving in the quiet 
•backwaters of religion. The upsurge of tides we feel 
at times is not quite correctly understood. On the snr 
face, therefore, the clashes look like crusades in the 
service of God. Muslims are more prone to this attitude 
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than other conuniimities. For, in the first place, Isilain.’ 
is one of the yoimgest faiths and has not had the meL 
la\ving effect of age that teaches tolerance. It has not 
had the many ups and downs of fortune that would 
compel adaptation to a changing world. By declaring 
that Muhammad is the last prophet and the ‘Quran* 
the sole book of wisdom, it ahruptly called a'halt to the 
evolution of human genius in the sixth century stage. 
Bernard Shaw in the allegory of the “Adventures of the 
Black Girl in search of God” sounds the note that God 
is developing .and that the Bible is still being written. 
The sorrow and the joy of an unfinished evolution that 
calls £ 91 ' human effort have not been allowed the same 
play in Islam as in the older faiths. “Faith” mthout a 
proper dilution df reason has been the significant feature- 
of Islam. The only discoverable coiilent of this ‘faith’ 
is to rejoice in and to impose sixth century conceptions 
as the final goal of human endeavour. 

The result is that Islam zealously seeks for converts. 
As it is difficult to prescribe tests of ‘faith’, the convert 
is accepted as a Muslim if he calls himself a Muslim 
and follows the customary prayers at the usual time 
and in the usual manner. This is indeed the way of 
all religions that proselytise. Adding to the number 
of ‘labelled’ beings becomes Lho hallmark of success, 
of the faith. 

The converts to Islam have naturally to come from 
other faiths. In India it is most often Hindus. If the 
conversion were a solemn spiritual re-awakening there- 
would be little to say against it. Unfortunately, in the- 
zeal for conversion, force and fraud is frequently em- 
ployed; and the proselytising activity thrives most' 
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among the marginal type of people who arc noi full 
adults either physically or mentally. Spiritual conver- 
sion of an adult person in full possession of his senses 
might be a matter of pain to the community which he 
is leaving, but it is not likely to cause riots. As such 
conversions are rare, the change of faith is often marked 
by bitterness, by clashes and by riots. 

The same weakness for ‘labels’ is responsible for 
the riots that occur over observances and processions 
of the different communities. The Moharruan proces- 
sion is becoming an anathema to Hindus as the Holl 
procession is to Muslims. The ‘Azan’ and, ‘Music before- 
mosque’ are other examples of this perversion of ideas 
causing conflicts. 

‘Labelling’ drags in God to the material world. Not 
only are men and their ways affected. Portions of the 
earth and structures over it are also appropriated for 
God. Moslem conversion of Hindu temples into mos- 
ques, disputes like the Sahidgunj affair betKveen Sikhs 
and Muslims, and so fortli are instances in point. 

The religious motives for clashes and conflicts, how- 
ever, must not be too much stressed. The recent con- 
flicts have almost invariably been motived by econoniie 
factors. The writer knows of a riot w’hich arose over 
a Hindu butcher opening a stall for jkatka meat and 
thus breaking Muslim monopoly in retailing meat. 
Similarly, a Muslim bidi manufacturer made it a griev- 
ance that Hindu bidi manufacturers were responsible 
for enticing away Hindu bidi makers 'under the Muslim 
manufacturer. We have already referred to the famous 
Bombay riot that followed on a strike in same of the 
cotton mills. In all this, however, the economic con- 
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flict is of the middle classes among themselves. Hindu 
workers left the Muslim* master as wages offered by 
the Hindu manufacturers were higher and not because 
the Hindus had developed a perfect solidarity. 

This is indeed recognised by all discerning students. 
Their studies conlirim that in India as elsewhere the 
real conflict is economic and not religious. Thus Rah- 
mat Ali : 

“The British colonial world attrihutes the problem 
to religious fanaticism of Indian masses. Indian 
nationalism considers it as creation of British imperial- 
is»m. The whole social system of India needs a radical 
transformation and the complete emancipation of the 
country is but a -step towards the disappearance of the 
Hindu-Miislim conllict. The lack of homoge.neousness 
in the development of Hindu and Muslim, sections of 
the Indian bourgeoisie is at the root of the conflict 
between Muslims and Hindus.’'* 

Thus Clifford Manshardi, American missionary : 
“There is scarcely a comanunal disturbance in the rural 
areas in which the thread of economic oppression can- 
not be distinguished in the tangled skein of causes.'’ 

Whatever the motives, the riots whenever they occur 
'Only exacerbate filings between the cammiinities. 
Losses caused are often great. The trail of controversy 
generated in the law courts, in the press and on the 
platform is rarely dispassionate. For both these reasons 
the* localities are infected with a virils of ill-will and 
the communities are confirmed in their hostility to each 

Contribution a’ 1’ Etude? dti conflit HlticUi MiHalinan, Paris, IQ.C?, 

f" The Hindu-Miislim Problem, p 54. 
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o.ther. Tlio echoes reach distant places. The events- 
rankle in memory. Communal hatred is accentuated. 

It is forlmnate, however, that the countryside is still 
largely immune tram this poison. The writer knows 
of an old Ni 3 ’’amat Ghacha who is still the village 
patriarch organising the customary annual Kali-puja 
and the goat sacrifice as zealously as the customary" 
Moharrum. In a country so badly steeped in ignorance,, 
so ill-trained for citizenship and so much dominated 
by” middle class conflicts, it is surprising that the clashes, 
are so rare. It is clear that a few j^ears of vigorous 
national life will cure the communal ills and give a 
quietus to the activities of the ignorant firebrands of 
commimalism. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ROLE OF CONSCIOUSNESS : POLITICAL 
PARTIES AND LEADERSHIP 

INCOMPARABLY more important than the clashes and 
conflicts is the activity of political parties and leader- 
ship. This factor concentrates and makes vivid the in- 
choate feeling of separateness that clashes and conilicts 
generate. It is this factor that lends the sporadic local 
clashes the colour of skirmishes in a general campaign. 
It is this that lifts the cammunal problem from the 
realm of law and order to that of racial disharmony. 

Now the three parties that dominate Indian politics 
are the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim League and the 
Congress in the ascending order of importance. There 
are other parties in India hut organisationally they are 
weak and their following is not considerable. We have, 
therefore, to study the working of the 8hree major 
parties more closely. 

We have already referred to the role of the Hindu 
Mahasabiha in a preceding chapter. Basically it is a 
reflex effect of Muslim communalism and its develop- 
ment since the Communal Award has been almost exactly 
parallel to the development of the League. Its influence 
among Hindus is still small. Hindus as a whole remain 
non-commujial and nationalist in temper. 

The Indian National Congress is by all admission 
the only well-knit party that has developed a tradition. 
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III spite of Mr. ChurchilTs sophistry that showed Con- 
.£?ress following at .minus forty-five millions, il has the 
largest follawimg in India. It arose as a middle class 
organisation but since its very inception in 1885 it has 
been progressively developing into an anti-imperialist 
mass force. Even by the early nineties of the last 
century the imperial government recognised it as 
a hostile force. Since then the Congress has been always 
a thorn in the side of the Empire and the latter has 
iieen setting up forces to oppose the Congress. Under 
imperial inspiration a number of reactionary parties 
have grown up like mushrooms. They have, however, 
only served as a propaganda s.m'oke-screen. They never 
took root in the mass and .never attracted men of vigour 
and leadership. The only exception is probably the 
Muslim League which does possess a vitality. 

In spite of oppositions Congress grew into a mass 
force. The Surat split of 1907 gave rise to the moderate 
politics of Gokhale on the one hand and to the militant 
politics of Tilak on the other. The split of 1918 threw 
off the moderates who under Sapru, Chintaraami and 
others formed the All-India Liberal Federation. The 
spilit of 1934 threfw off the commimal elements wdio 
under Pandit Malaviya formed the Congress-nationalist 
party. After each purge the Congress became more and 
.more certainly a mass radical force. Its programme 
and struggles deepened. 

The Congress in its open rebellion against ‘Imperial- 
ism’ [necessarily drew the masses . into the political 
■struggle. It thus revolutionised Indian political think- 
ing by centering it round the needs of the ^ masses. 
Almost inevitably the struggle against imperialism 
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.became a struggle for a better social order. Congress^ 
alone among the political parties of India, felt logically 
driven to define the new social order that would arise on 
the ruins of imperialism* This orientation came in 1931 
when at the Karachi session the Fundamental Rights 
Resolutions w^ere adopted under the lead of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It gained in concreteness from the 
Agrarian Programme, the Mass Contact Programme, the 
Election Manifesto of 1936, and from the activities of 
the National Planning Committee with each of which 
Pandit Nehru was intimately associated. The evolution, 
of the Congress ideology, apart from Gandhian influence, 
got an indelible imprint from the personality of Pandit 
Nehru, from his intense awareness of “one world”, his. 
burning faith in socialism and his deep humanitarian 
sentiments. 

‘Thus, apart from its indirect influence in neutralise 
ing communalism by by-passing it and by drowning it in 
larger conflicts, its positive effects on the communal out- 
look were tremendous. The .middle class outlook had 
to give way to a. general outlooks Against the rabid, 
extravagant and antithetic claims of communal leaders 
it had to urge moderation. It had to be an arbitrator 
to see that every one in this land had equal opportunity.. 
It was only logical that it should denounce the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha as communal bodies 
with which Congressmen must have no truck. 

For the communal leaders through the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Scheduled Caste 
Conference were interested in competing for ‘spoils’ and 
there was no rational limit to their demands. Congress 
as an arbitrator necessarily came up against them.. 
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■There was little in which they could agree. Tlie Con- 
i^ress had a definite exlernal programme, namely, the 
independence of India; and it courted siifTering to im- 
plement this i)rogramme. It had a definite internal pro- 
gramme of striving the common prohleins of the Indian 
people. It boldly adopted direct action as its weapon 
and invited all the wrath of the imperial power. .The 
•comniLinal parties had no external programme. Their 
internal programme was pale and they lacked the stout 
heart that dared to ado])t direct action as a weapon. 
Thus holh in their aims and methods the Congress and 
the other parlies drifted apart. As a matter of fact 
the. communal parties having little desire to change the 
familiar world agreed anore among themselves than they 
.differed. This is why against the Congress the^^ pooled 
theniselves logcllier. 

As a step towards concretising the new world order 
the Congress had to takcjii hand the settlement of the 
■communal problem as incidcnlal to its struggles. Its 
labours arc embodied in the Lucknow Pact of 101,6, in 
the All-Parties ('conference of 1928 and in the various 
attempts of the Ckm.gress leaders to come to terms witlx 
IVlr. Jinnah. N<' agreed .solution has been possible on 
account of the fundamcnlul conlradiction between the 
views of the. natienalisl and mass-based Congress on the 
one hand and the sectarian and class-base.d League oo 
the other. 

Congress was, therefore, driven to promniiice its 
■solutions unilaterally. 

The scheme placed before the second session of the 
Indian Round Table conference in 1982 by Mahatma 
Ciandhi on behalf of the Congress was as fallows: — 
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(1) A Bill of Fundamental Rights guaranteeing i)ro- 

tection of culture, languages, scripts, education, 
profession and piraclicc of religion and religious 
endowment ; 

(2) Personal laws to be ijrotcctcd by a specific- 
provision ; 

Joint electorate; 

(4) Appointment to government services by a non- 
party Public Sendee Coinimission ; and 

(5) Sind to be created a .separate province. 

The Working Coimmitlcc at Bombay on June 17-18,. 
1934, defining its policy towards the Coinmunal Award! 
envisaged framing of the constitution and solution of 
the communal problem “by a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage, or as near it as- 
possible, with power if necessary to the important 
.minorities to have their representatives elected exclu- 
sively by the electorates belonging to such minorities”. 
This 'was an appeal to the mass over the head of* the 
communal leaders; and in 1935 Pandit' Jawaharlal 
Nehru sponsored the idea of Mass Contact with the 
■Muslims. All this was vehemently opposed by the 
Muslim Leaguers, and, when in 1937 Congress came 
into power for a brief interval of twenty-seven months 
in its loiTjg history of fifty years of opposition and formed 
ministries in the pro\incos without reference to tbe 
Muslim League, the League was deeply disappointed. 
In its frustration and anger it started to. call the Con- 
gress a Hindu body and copying the Sudeten Germans 
started an ‘atrocity’ propaganda against the Congress 
ministries. The INIuslim League, finding its chances 
blasted in .spite of separate electorates, w’cightages and 
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all possible safeguards and the tide of nationalism risingv 
came forward with the demand for Pakistan in 1940.. 
I’his was a new 'battle cry and the Congress Workingf, 
Comniittee resolved at New Delhi in April, 1942, that 
“the committee cannot think in terms of compelling the.* 
jjoople in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian 
union against their declared and established wiir. This 
c(uiceclcs the possibility of secession of certain terri- 
tories from an Indian union as a result of a plebescite^ 
‘The idea is not quite clear and since Congress is no^v 
a political outlaw, the position remains as it is. 
Rajaji’s recent offer to Mr. Jinnah and the Gandhi-Jin**- 
nah talks in September, 1944, have no value other than 
as expressions of individual opinion. Even so they 
do not affect the Congress position of 1942. 

Unfortunately the Congress ideal of the new s(Muar 
order and the (Congress solution of the communal' prob- 
lem have not yet been driven into people’s consciousness* 
as they should have been. ‘The mass contact programme' 
of Pandit Nehru does not seem to have been seriously 
tried. The impressive membership of the Congress: 
remains politically infantile. Congress workers have* 
not been able to tear themselves away from the demons- 
Irative politics of the cities. The sentimental appeal ta- 
patriotism has not been deepened by a glaring picture- 
of the new world. For these reasons, there remain 
vast fields that have not been shaken out of their* 
medieval torpor. The Muslim masses, particularly, 
have remained largely immune fram the liberalising 
influence of the Congress, thanks to the accident of Mus- 
lim backwardness and the persomality of Musdiim. 
leaders. 
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In these neglected and benighted fields the communal 
tjusybodies. sowed the seeds of comniunalisra with re- 
doubM vigour. The Muslim mass pro\ided the most 
promising .material and the communal leaders rushed to 
them with their amachronistic cry of ‘Islam in danger’. 

The history of the Muslim parties and Jeadership 
can 'be conveniently studied in five periods : 1857 — 1885: 
1885—1^)00: 1909—1028: 1923—1986; 1936 onwards. 

iThroiigliout these periods we would find forces of 
,niationalis.Tn and cominuinalism struggling with each 
other, the one or the other becoming dominant In turn. 
'We .shall a!.so find that during these periods whenever 
the Muslim masses were drawm into politics, they tend- 
ed to 'became radical and nationalistic. Unfortunately 
we w'ould be meeting British imperialism at every turn 
.•and its baneful influence on the Muslim politics wdll be 
only too evident. Side 'by side, the evolution of Con- 
:gress .moulded the activities both of British imperialism 
and of the commiiinal parties that came to^ be nursed by 
Britain as nece.ssary coimlerpcnse to Gongress strength. 

:Th.e first of these peiiods, iiiamcly, 1857—1885, has 
little pdlilical importance. By 1857 conquest and con- 
solidation that had been proceeding independently ot 
the Indian people had already Ijlled in the broad com 
tours of Brilis,h India as we see it today. The century 
that had just closed can foe called the darl est in Indian 
history w-lien there w’as an all round decline in Indian 
leadership and enterprise. The’ mutiny was an ou tburst 
'Of ihe discontent amo.ng the jiowers that were being 
.supplanted by the British. 

As Ihe mutiny was ooinfmed to northern and 
<easten India where Muslim influence waS' the 
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stronger, the Britishers were inclined to regard the Mus- 
lims with suspicion. Hence during the period 1857 — 1885 
Muslims were in disravour and correspondingly the 
Hindus gained. The Muslims had no defined advanced 
class ujid uo politics and the on!y prominent M'aslim 
(d‘ those, (lays Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was trying to re- 
move the. lurking sii.s])icu)n in the English .snind against 
Muslims as best as he could do. 

The next period 1885 — 1909 is more important. There 
were no Muslim parties yet except towards the end of 
the period, i.c., since 1906 when the jMoslem League was 
lo'iindcd. At least up to 1898 when Sir Syed Alxmad 
died he was practically the sole spokesman of the Mos- 
lems and his contribution to Muslim education and 
uplift gave him a unique position among them. What- 
ever Moslem opinion existed was dominated by his* 
personality. 

After bis death the mantle fell on the Aga Khan.. 
These two Muslim personalities provide the key to the- 
Moslem politics during this period. 

Both came from the budding Muslim intelligentsia^ 
and both of them were inherently incapable of appre- 
ciating a life of streniicT*asncss and struggle. Psycholo- 
gically they were driven to champion the cause of the- 
^klusliui intelligentsia which having come later into the 
field round the Hindu educated class entrenched into 
positions of powder and profit, ‘"i his gave them an extra- 
personal cause to fight for which is greatly satisfying. 
Besides as this fight w^as direcled against the Hindu 
educated class» which, for several reasons, was getting 
into disfavour with the British rulers, it was, a safe agi- 
tation and attractive as here was promise of success » 
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The chief reason was Ihe founding of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885 originally for seeking posi- 
stions of power and profit for Indian educated classes. 
It was a petitioning body in the beginning but gradually 
lit began to put forth inconvenient demands which al- 
though of little significance showed a spirit of criticism 
and independence that was galling to ihe British rulers. 
By 1892 the Congress was already a power. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 was in no small measure a emr 
Kiession to their demands. By 1900 Congress was being 
viewed as a seditious body. Lord Curzon was anxious to 
.secure a quick demise for the Congress and thinking 
of creating a ‘Council of Princes’ to counteract the Con- 
gress influence. Lord Minlo agreed with Sir Theodore 
Morrison, Principal of the Aligarh College, that “Ideas 
can only be combated by ideas, and you won’t keep the 
.younger generation away from the Congress unless you 
have another programme and another set of ideas io 
•set up against theirs”. It was to counter the Congress 
which was mainly Hindu that in 1904 Lord Curzon 
partitioned progressive Bengal. He openly offered 
Eastern Bengal with its capital at Dacca as a Muslim 
province and w’as able to win over Nawab Salimullah 
Khan to his views. 

It was again in pursuit of the policy of counter- 
poise that Minto conceded double representation to 
'Muslims. 

The two Muslim personalities were indeed able to 
tread the times; and as the Britishers were conspicuo'asly 
•tavouring them as a counterpoise to the progressive 
Indians an alliance between the Government and the 
.Muslims was naturally forged. ‘The two leaders did 
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immense service to the Government. Sir Syed Ahmad 
'used his influence to keep Muslims away from the Con- 
gress and so from the current of nationalism. In a 
famous speech in 1887, even at the time the CongresKS 
was holding its session at Madras, he declared, “Is 
it expedient for you to take part in this business on 
the absurd supposition that the demands of the Congress 
would, if granted, be 'beneficial for the country? Spurn 
such foolish dictions. Government will most certainly 
attend to it (i.e., to demand for jobs as colonels and 
majors in the army) provided you do not give rise to 
suspicions of disloyalty”. (Quoted by K. B. Krishna, 
pages 96 — 97.) 

The speech Is an index to Muslim politics of the 
period. Its key note was loyalty to British power: its 
demand was for jobs; and it was consciously against 
the Congress and nationalism. 

The sa,me scr\’ice was performed by the Aga Khan 
in October. 1906, when he led the de])utation to Lord 
Minto demanding separate representation for the Mus- 
lims. By this demand he laid the axe at the root of 
Indian nationalism. The sympaUielic reception by 
Lord Minlo encouraged the Moslems and to lend weight 
to thciir demands Nawab Salimullah Khan founded the 
Muslim League on the 30th December, 1906. Its.v.aims 
and objects were : 

(i) to promote among Indian Moslems feelings of 
loyalty towards British Government and to 
remoV| any misconception that may arise as 
to the intentions of the Government with 
regard to any of its measures ; 
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(ii) to protect the political and other rights of the 
Indian Muslims and to place their needs and 
aspirations before the Government in temperate 
language ; 

(iii) so far as possible without prejudice to the ob- 
jects mentioned under (i) and (ii) to promote 
friendly feelings between Muslims and other 
communities in India. 

In 1907 and 1908 there were several meetings held’ 
and branches formed. The labours were rewarded by a 
government anxious to oblige in the reforms of 1909. 

The peculiarly communal development of tlie Mus- 
lim politics during this period was almost w’holly ins- 
pired by the British people themselves. The insidious 
intluonce was brought into play most unobtrusively 
through the least suspect of all channels — ^pedagogues., 
The two leaders played to the tune set up by the British 
Piincipais of the Aligarh College from 1885 to 1909 
until in the latter year the League shifted its office from 
Aligarh to Delhi and freed itself from their influence.. 
The British Principals, whose story has been told in de- 
tail in "‘Muslmano-Ka Raoshan Mustakbefl” of Maulaiia 
Syed Tufail Ahmad Manglori, had tacit approval and' 

‘ encouragement from the British rulers. Sir John Strachey 
condoling the death of Mr. Beck^ the first Principal, 
in 1899 referred to .him as ‘‘engaged in empire building 
activities in a far-off land”. Lord Minto was in entire 
agreement with Sir Theodore Morrison, the second 
Principal, in the idea that Congress could be fought by 
setting up newMdeas against it. The |hird Principal, 
Mr. x\rch'i>oId, had authority from the Viceregal Lodge 
itself to isolate the Muslims from the nationalist cause 
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Mr. B€C'k became the de facto editor of the Aligarh 
lihstitiite Gazette although Sir Syed Ahmad Khan re- 
mained its titular editor. He warped the perspective of 
Sir Syed by bis insidious infliienco and started the work 
of .slowly propagating narrow’ cominunalisni and anti- 
nationalism amo.ng the Muslims through this journal. 
Beck’s influence is manifest in the speech of Sir Syed 
in 1887 which we have already quoted. In 1889 to 
oppose 'Charles Bradlaugh’s Bill to confer democratic 
institutions on India he prepared a memorial on behalf 
of the Muslims anti with the help of Aligarh boys collect- 
ed 20,735 signatures from the stireets and at mosques 
cm the plea that it was intended to fight the Hindu 
agitation against cow-slaughler. 

In De«:eni'ber, 1893, he formed the Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriontal Defence Association of Upper India with 
himself as secretary. Primarily it was to fight the 
Congress which was opposing the 'Forward Policy’' of 
the Government of India in the North-West Frontier and 
w^as demanding reduction in the Army budget. The 
objects proclaimed, however,! were (i) to acquaint 
Englishmen in general and Government of India in 
particular wdth the views of the Muslim community 
and to protect the political rights of the Moslems; (ii) 
to support measures that would strengthen British rule 
in India; (iii) to spread feelings of loyalty among Hie 
people ; and ( iv)- to prevent spread of agitation ^uiiong 
Muslims. 

The crowning achievement of this British conspi- 
racy to which Muslim leaders appear to be unsuspecting 
.victims was the great scandal of the Aga Khan Depu- 
tation of 1906- The deputation was not conceived by 
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Muslims on whose behalf it was ostensitbly organised. 
It was gathered by Mr. Arch'bold who in this nefarious 
scheme had tacit encouragement from the Viceregal 
Lodge. This will be clear from the revealing letter Mr. 
Arch’bold WTote to Nawab Mohasin-ul-Mulk, dated the 
10th August, 1906.* 

“Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, informs me that His Excellency 
is agreeable to receive the Muslim deputation. He 
.advises that a formal letter requesting a permission to 
wait on His Excellency be sent to him. In this con- 
nection I would like to make a few siiggesti(;ns. The 
formal letter should be sent with the signatures of some 
representative Mus-salmans. The deputation should con- 
sist of representatives of all provinces. The third point 
to be. considered is the text of the address. I would 
here suggest that we begin with a solemn expression 
of loyalty. The Government decision to take ,a step in 
the direction of Self-Government should be appreciated. 
But our apprehension should be expressed that the 
principle of election if introduced would prove detri- 
mental to the interest of the Muslim minority. It should 
respectfully be suggested that nomination or represen- 
tation by religion be introduced to meet Muslim opinion. 
We should also say that in a country like India due 
weight must be given to the views of zamindars. 

“Personally I think? it will be wise of the Muslims 
to support nomination; as the time to experimeait with 
election has not yet come. In election it will be very 
^difficult for the Muslims to secure their due share. Bui 
in all these view^s I must be in the background. They 

((.)iiofecl ill T)ic Conimuiuxl Trkmgle, patfe. 62) 
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-must come from ycui. I can prepare for you the draft 
"of the Address or revise it. If' it is prepared in Bombay; 
I can go through it as, yau are aware, I know how to 
phrase these things in proper language. Please re- 
r-tnember that if we want to organise a powerful inove- 
inent in the short time at our disposal, we must expedite 
"matters.” 

A deputation of 35 members did wait on the Viceroy 
with the address probably drafted by the Principal 
himself. 

Lord Minlo’s reply (J, Buchan: Lord Minto, page 
’244). was pre-arranged: 

“The pith of your address, as I understand it is a 
' claim, that in any system of representation, wdiethcr it 
affects a Municipality or a District Board or a Legisla- 
tive Council, in which it is proposed to introduce or 
increase an elective organsation, the Muslim commu- 
nity should be represented as a community. You point 
•out that In many cases, electoral bodies, as now consti- 
tuted, cannot be expected to return a Muslim candidate, 
■and, if by chance they did so, it would only be at the 
sacrifice of such candidate’s vie^ws to those of a majority 
■ opposed to hi.s community, whom he would in no way 
represent; and you justly claim that your proportion 
should be estimated not on your numerical strength, 
but in respect to the political importance of the com- 
munity and the services it has rendered to the Empire. 

I am entirely in accord with you.” 

Thus the theory of ‘political importance’, of separate 
representation and of fear af majority that have become 
-the stock-in-trade of Muslim League propaganda were, 
i fashioned by Lord Minto and not by a Muslim. 
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Discerning Moslems were not wanting who saw 
through the game. Maulana Mahanmiad Ali in his 
pi'csidential address at the Coconada session of the Con- 
gress called it “a command performance” and Ramsay 
Macdonald f A-wakeiiiiig of India, page 176) described 
it as a result of wire pulliing at Simla and Delhi by cer- 
tain Angio-Indian officials. But the role of the two Mos’ 
lein leaders, the inlluence of the British Principals and 
the conspicuous favours shown by the Government to the 
Muslims, carried a false conviction to them that the 
British 'were their friends and would favour them 
against their non-Moslem rivals. The Muslim League 
w'as born amid s'uch illusions and carries to this day 
the birthmarks of the ideology from which it sprung. 

There w’ere indeed Muslims who saw that the funda- 
mental cause of degradation and ruin not only- of the 
Muslims but of all people of India was the political 
subjection of India. Badruddin ‘Tyabji who was asso- 
ciated with the Indian National Congress in its earliest 
days .saw^ this. So did Maulana Shibli Numani, the 
great scholar and writer of Persian and Urdu wdio ins- 
pired a whale generation of Muslims including ]\JauIana 
Abul Kalain Azad. Maulana Shibli Numani was shocked 
al the sudden change in Sir Syed Ahmad Khan which 
came o^’er about 1885 and in a pow^erful analysis of 
the transformation of the erstwhile patriot said, 
Nature meant him to be leader of all India. But cir- 
cumstances and his surroundings made him pull the 
Muslims back from playing their part in the nationalist 
niovcrnonl. Why did it happen? The time for- 
independent thinking has arrived.” 
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Of the Muslim League politics he wrote in the 
Muslim Gazette of Lucknow: 

“The object of the Simla deputation was, and it was 
frankly expressed, to get a share for the Muslims in 
the political rights obtained by the Hindus. .It was the 
biggest show staged on the communal platform. But are 
these quarrels between the t|wo communities to be 
called politics? If they are politics, the High Court is 
the foremost legislature. Politics means defining the 
mutual relations between the rulers and the ruled and 
not the petty quarrels of the ruled among themselves. 
If our politics had been .serious politics, they would have 
evoked a zest for struggle and a readiness to suffer and 
sacrifice for aai ideal.” 

The nationalist wing of the Muslim politics, how- 
ever, was eclipsed by the powerful conspiracy of the 
British and on account of the alluring favours shown 
to the Muslims. 

The period 1909 — 1928 saw the ascendancy of the 
nationalist forces among the Moslem.s. 

Several factors coniributed to it. Sir Syed Ahmad 
was dead. Moslem politics had freed itself from the 
apron-stringsi of the Aligarh Principals. The most 
important single circumstance was the renditiini of the 
partition of Bengal which demonstrated to the M’lislim.s 
that it was opportunism of the British and not their 
love for the Muslims that guided their actions. Again, 
the ‘Industrial Revolution’ of India, however pale, had 
begun about 1880 and by 1909, the ‘Swadeshi’ movement 
and the demand for protection had became a new focus 
of nationalist politics. The famines ^had roused much 
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discussion and industrialisation of India "vvas felt to 'be- 
a major remedy. 

On Moslem politics certain events abroad were bound 
to have their influence. The Young Turk movement 
which demanded reforms in the theocratic Turkish state 
tended to secularise Moslem politics. In 1912 Dr. 
Ansari led a medical mission to Turkey. About this, 
time Maulana Abul Kalam Azad launched his Urdu 
journal Al Hilal and Maulana Mohammad Ali his Com- 
rade and Hiamdfird which made powerful appeal 
towards nationalism. 

With the beginning of the war politics quickened in 
India. The Home Rule movement was launched. Moslems 
could not remain unaffected. Sheikh-u 1-Hind Mahmood- 
iil-Hasan of the famous Muslim seminary of Deoband 
(.Saharanpore) dreamt of a ‘Republic of Hindustan’ and 
deputed Obeidullah Sindhi to confer with German and 
Turkish Ambassadors at Kabul and to persuade the- 
Amir to rise against the. British. He w^as deported to 
Malta along with Maulana Husain Ahmad Nadvi and 
Maulvi Aziz Gul. In 1915 the Ali brothers were interned 
and so also Azad and Hasrat Mohani. 

In 1919 the Ulemas under Mahmood-ui-Hasan 
formed the Jamiat-uLUlema. The treatment meted to- 
Turkey after the war brought the Khilafat movement. 
The Rowiatt Act, the Jalianwalabagh 'Tiragedy and the 
disappointment at the reforms of 1919 brought the Non- 
Cooperation Movement under Mahatma Gandhi to which 
the Khilafat Movement w’-as also joined. The great mass 
upheaval radicalised Indian mind and invigorated the* 
forces of nationalism among Muslims. 
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'rile result on Moslem politics can be seeai in the- 
dethronement of the Aga Khan who resigned from the- 
Muslim League in 1915; the emergence of Ansari, Azacl 
and Ajmal Khan; the rise of the Ulemas; of Jinnah and 
of Mufti Kifaetullah — all united in Itie demand for 
Indian freedom and all above petty communalism.. II 
is also apparent in the Muslim League resolutians. In 
1913 the Muslim League, resolved on “the attainment 
under the aegis of the British power of self-government 
suited to India”. In the next session attended by Ansari 
and Azad and Ajmal Khan emphasis ‘was laid on 
rapprouchement with the Congress. 

The collaboration was exhibited in the Lucknow 
Pact and in the Khilafat and the Non-Cooperation 
movements- 

The period 1923—1936 witnessed a swing towards- 
reaction. Revolutionary mass action w’hich had lent 
perspective to the people ceased suddenly after the 
Chauri-Chaura incident. Tlie reforms had already 
become an accomplished fact. Leaders w'ere either 
persuaded to “work the reforms or joined constitutional’ 
opposition. Politics was in doldrums. The dissatis- 
faction with dyarchy and growing Con,gress demand for 
transference of power led to the appointment of an 
all-w’hite Commission with Sir John Simon at the head. 
The facts on wiiich the constitution need be based were 
w^ell-known. The Commission' w’as only part of a dila- 
tory tactics and only intended to offer a diversion- 
The appointment of the Commission, however, brought 
politics out of slumbering. 

Primarily because the Cammission was intemded to 
be dilatory but also on other grounds, such as that it 
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did not include Indians, almost the entire country de- 
cided to boycott the Conimis.sion. Even Mr. Jimiah, who 
was not quite agreeable to Sir P'azli Husain’s ideas, 
was in favour of the boycott; and it was in no small 
measure under his inspiration that the Nehru Report 
was agreed to in the All-Parties Conference in reply to 
a challenge by Lord Birkenhead that Indians could not 
produce an agreed solution. 

The rift in the lute, however, came from the accident 
that Sir Fazli Husain who was then the acredited 
leader of the Moslems issued a whip that Muslims should 
not boycott the Commission. Ihis direction of Sir 
Fazli Husain had undoubtedly something to do with 
the British policy that was wooing the Moslem leaders 
for an alliance. Lord Birkenhead in a letter to the 
Viceroy (quoted by K. B. Krishna in “The Problem of 
Minorities,” page 308) wrote: 

‘T should advise Simon to sec at all stages all people 
who are not boycotting the Commission, particularly 
Muslims and depressed classes. I should widely adver- 
tise all his interviews with representative Muslims. The 
whole policy is now obvious. It is to terrify the 
immense Hindu pox)ulation by the apprehension that 
the CaiBinissioii is being got ’hold of by the Muslims 
and may present a report altogether destructive of the 
Hindu position; thereby securing solid Muslim support 
and leaving Jinnah high and dry.” 

The judicial commissioii was working with such 
unholy intentions. 

Jinnah was too weak to brave the isolation. Coni- 
munalism. triumphed. The Nehru report was dropped 
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and the Muslim League offered its whole-hearted co- 
<)peration to the peculiai British devices of delay* namely 
the Simon Commission, the Round Table Conferences, 
and all the eaminittees that finally put into shape the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Nationalist Muslims, 
less well organised and having an uphill task with a 
backward community to whom religious cries appeal, 
kept away from these and in 1931 the Naticvnal Muslim 
Party was formed with Sir AU Imam as President. 

The work of committees and conferences proceeded 
w’hile in India Hindu and Muslim masses went to- 
gether through the Civil Disobedience Moveineiit of 1930- 
31 and of 1933. 

■ With the various Commissions, conferences and 
committees churning the political issues: with the 
Civil Disobedience sharpening the national struggle; with 
the Communal Award and the Poona Pact; these years 
were an era of great political ferment. For the first 
time political and communal questions were pc^sed most 
sharply opening the eyes of all .concerned. People 
definitely had to take sides. There could be no sitting 
on the fence. 

There WT,re numerous opportunities for the c(Mnmu- 
nal problem being discussed and W'rangled about. AU 
parties applied their minds to the solution of the coim 
munal question. As the atmosphere was tense and as 
the curve of communal tomper rises most sharply on 
the eve of reforms, the communal parties came forward 
with their antithetic and extravagant demands. We 
have already seen how since 1930 Congress has been 
putting forward its .solution and how in the 1932 session 
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of the Round Table Conference the Congress solutions- 
were presented on the basis of adequate safeguard for 
minorities consistent with unity and nationalism. 

The Hindu Mahasahha proposals through Dr. 
Moonje were not very diflerent from the Congress ones. 

But Gidncy for Anglo-Indians, K. T. Paul for 
Indian Christians, Sardar Ujjal Singh for Sikhs and 
Mia Mohammad Shafi for Moslems dcinunded protec- 
tion for the communities through separate electorate. 
Pandit Nehru rightly remarked that it was all “jobbery”. 

Except for these leaders whose representative 
capacity is not above doubt there was a surprising degree 
of agreement. 

Among Muslims Sir Ali Imam stood for joint elec- 
torate. As President of the Nationalist Muslim Con- 
ference at Lucknow in 1931 he declared his abiding, 
faith in Indian nationalism and said “. .separate elector- 
ate connotes negation of nationaliSini,” His solution 
with which, he claimed, all cducalod Muslims agreed 
was an incorporation of a declaration of fundamental 
rights in the constitution, universal adult suffrage, joint 
electorate with reservation of scats in P'ederal and 
Provincial legislatures on population basis for minori- 
ties of less than 30 per cent wdth right to contest addi- 
tional .seats. 

This scheme is fundamentally in agreement with 
the Congress scheme as placed before the Second Round 
Table Conference. 

During the entire discussion both in India and 
England no minority showed any case of political 
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oppression from the so-called majority community. 
Almost every one agreed on joint electorate with reser- 
vation of seats. All agreed to give priority to alMndia 
interests and on a Bill of Rights safeguarding lcgitmiate“ 
interests of various groups and on partial redistribution 
of provinces. 

11 is absurd to demand complete unanimity in such 
matters. Yet the British Government and even Indians 
declared that there was no agreement. The result was 
the announcement of the Communal Award. 

The award takes n(> note of tlie ent'rmous degree- 
of agreement in Indian opinion. The British had the 
chance of a life-time to disrupt the nationalist forces, 
and, to this end, tipped the largest iininority community, 
namely, I the Moslems, against the Hindus and the 
nationalists. ‘The Award without any substantial modi- 
fication has been incorporated in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. • 

‘Tlie distribution of British India seats, considering 
only tliose by communities and ignoring others based 
cm sex. and calling and so forth, in the two houses of 
the Federal Legislature as given in the 1st schedule of 
the Government of India Act as compared with the 
population strength of the various coramiinities is shown 
in the Table below. Seats in the Provincial Assemblies, 
have also been shown for comparison. 
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The insignificant population of Europeans forming 
only 0.10 per cent of the British India population gets 
a weightage of 50 times in the Federal upper house, 38 
limes in the Federal l(;wcr house and 19 tSancs in 
the Provincial Assenihlies. The Anglo-Indians \vho are 
only ,01 of the population get weightages respectively 
of 17,47 and 20 times. The Indian Christians gel double 
wciglilagc only in the Federal Assembly. The Sikhs 
arc also duuhly weighted. These conxmiinilies in spite of 
all the weightages given to them are of no consequence. 
Both Jiiinah and'Savavkar speak of only two nations 
in India; and it is the effect of the Com,niunal AAvarcI 
on the Muslims and the Hindus (general) that wmuld 
indicate the true working of the policy of comimmai 
counterpoise. The Muslims forming 26 per cent of 
the population get w’eightages of 30 to over 50 per cent. 
The general population which is practically Hindu with 
70 per cent strength gets only 49.28 per cent of the seats, 
in the Federal Assembly. 

In the British eyes as w^ell in the eyes of the com* 
jiTUiiiiil Muslims. Muslims against Hindus must he rated: 
in the proportion 38.50/25.85 : 49.28/70.06. One Indian 
Moslem for the accident of his religion is equal to. 2.1 
Hindus in political importance. The discrimination 
is shocking in all conscience. 

The discrimination within the provinces, is moro 
glaring still as would appear from the distribution of 
the communal .seats in the provinces. For purposes of 
illustration distribution of seats in the Provincial 
Assemblies of the Punjab, Bengal and Madras is shown 
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The table is revealing. In the Hindu majority pro- 
vince of Madras each .minority gets a weighiage. The 
'weightage in the case of the Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians is for obvious reasons fantastically large. But 
there should have been no reason to discriminate between 
the Indian Christians and the Muslims in the matter of 
weightage. Yet while the former get less than 50 per 
cent in the weightage. the latter get more than double. 
The Hindus form 89.06 per cent of the population but 
get only 78.26 per cent of the seals sacrificing about one- 
eighth of the seats due to them for the benefit of other 
‘Communities, particularly to the Muslims. 

Im the Muslim majority province of Bengal, however, 
the arrangement is very different. The Hindu minority 
<k)es not get any weightage. On the contrary the mino- 
rity is robbed of one-sixth of the seats due to it and is 
w^eakened and emasculated still further. What is more 
surprising .sti'll even the Muslim majority gets a slight 
weightage. 

Nor is the jicsition very much better in the Punjab 
Even here Ihc Hindus fail to get their due. 

Weightage has been invented, it is .said, to 
•strengthen the minorities. In the Punjab and Bengal 
where the Muslims lare in the majority it has-been used 
to prop the majority. To buttress the Muslims anyhow 
is the clear intention of the rulers. It is the justice of 
heads you lose and tails I win. It is ihevitable counter- 
poise, right or wrong. 

While the weightage is highly discriminatory iti 
favour of the Muslims at the cost of the Hindus, the 
perpetuation of separate electorate and the fragmentation 
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of the clcclorale into 17 hits would serve as a iiiilL 
stone round the neck of mationalist forces. 

The award was opi»ose(l by all sections of opinion 
and even by Musliiin organisations like the Jamial, Ahr- 
ars, the Nationalists, etc. The reaclioiiary Moslems 
though I il did not go far enough. Bui Sir Fazli Husaiiii 
in a circular to the Muslim leaders wrote; “Moslems 
should decide to stand by Goverrimcnl, The Prime 
Minister’s aninouncemenl gives the Moslems a position 
to which they could md have aspired. The announce- 
ment makes a distinct advance of Moslem rights. It is 
distinct and 'brilliant; effective against IVfahasabha, 
Sikhs, Congiess and liberals.” (Sardar Sardui Singh 
Caveeshur; Non-.uiolent Non-cO'Oj)eration, page ^107). 
This circular w^on over the Moslems. 

The opposition of the Hindus to the award really 
gave a aic\v programme to the Muslim League which 
emerged reorganised under Mr. Jinnali. The League 
Council met at Nefw Delhi in April, 1934 and formally 
accepted the Conimuinal Award. 

The Cainnuinal Aw’-ard was a distinct favour to the 
Muslims whom the British sorely needed as a counter- 
poise against the majority community which was asking 
the British Government to abdicate. The success spur- 
red the Muslim League. This was followed up by 
another hnperial favour. In 1934 for the first time' 
Government formally announced that 25 per cent of the 
Jobs in the Government of India services shall be reserved’ 
for the Muslims and 8 1/3 per cent for the other 
minorities. 

These gains gave confidence to the Muslim League, 
it thought it was becoming a power to reckon with, It 
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could, therefore, take a default altitude againt the 
Congress and other parties. 

As the (ipposition grow the Moslem League, came 
more and more to regard any opposition to the Award as 
hostile to interests. The League began to orga- 

nize itself with Mr. Jinnah as President. The sheet-anchor 
of the Leaguo for the moment became this Award which 
had to be regarded as sacrosanct. Controversy over the 
Award comprised the com.munal politics with which 
this period closed. Dr. Rajeiidra Prasad on behalf of 
the. (Congress tried to* come to an agreement with the 
League to present a united front. But xMr. Jmnah de- 
manded that the League should be recognised as the 
sole Muslim party before it would discuss anything at 
all. 

It was in this state of communal temper that tlie 
latest period opened at the end of 1935. 

The period beginning with 1936 is the most impor- 
tant from the point of view of Muslim politics. It saw 
the unfolding of the new reforms and for the first time 
during, the British rule there -seemed to be a genuine 
opportunity of Indians sharing in the governance of 
the country. The reforms wore much boosted and for 
a time even the sober and critical Congress seemed to 
be* enthrallcjd by the illusion ^of self-government. 
That it was merely an illusioiii should have been clear 
even on casual examination. The Viceroy remained the 
sole authority in respect of defence, of external affairs 
and of ecclesiastical department; while, with hi.s special 
responsibilities, praminentiy in respect of the financial 
stability of India, of commercial discriminatioin and 
of services, his views would tbc decisive in all fields- 
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Mahatma Gandhi characterised the result as a self- 
government not for Indians but for the Viceroy. With 
the financial coniniitmcnts as they are the Indian niem- 
hers of the Viceroy’s cabinet would have at best 20 per 
■cent of the Indian revenue at their disposal and their 
power to rule would be measured by this same, pcrcent- 
.age% Even this little power at the centre would come 
only with Federation which never came. 

In the innocuous field of provincial administration 
Avhich largely corresponds to local government in 
other countries there seemed to be better chances. But. 
here also the governor’s sspecial responsibilities were 
dearly of an all-pervusive character. Even in this 
resti'ictcd field, therefore, ministries were playthings in 
the hands of the governors. Witness the over-throw of 
Mr. Fazlul Haq in Bengal, of Mr. Allahbux in Sind and 
the sickeniqg disclosures of Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee regarding the helplessness of ‘ministers- 
There was indeed no chance of Indians governing them- 
selves except according to the convenience of the British 
agents. Ibis was so during the complacent months of 
peace. But the reality became grimmer during the wur 
with the Defence of India Rules and lightening up of 
control all round. 

But this uneatable apple of discord served fhe 
authorities ^vell. The Congress pecked at it for a brief 
inlerval of 27 months and turned awuy in disg'ust. 
Others have been vainly searching these eight dreary 
years for some healthful kernel and the mere distinction 
of having the apple, however useless il is, seems to be 
their only satisfaction. 
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AH parties for* a time had their heads turned at 
the prospect of power and there was a feverish attempt 
at capturing power in the provincial fields. 

Among Muslims, the Muslim League forged ahead, 
enlisUng members, opening branches, holding meetings 
and making itself conspicuous with the Muslims by 
propaganda both In the press and on the platform. It 
achieved considerable success. In opposition to it the 
Hindu-Mahasabha also got its due share of prominence. 
The Congress had its own stonny propaganda and pub- 
licity campaign. Communal temper wms rising. Amidst 
such excitement the country went to the. polls. 

The election results were overwhelmingly in favour 
of the Congress. I'o the profound disappointment of 
Mr. Jinnah the Muslim League w’as practically routed 
during the elections. 

In the north-^vestern zone comprising the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind and the Punjab wdiich 
ligures praminently as the Muslim homeland, the Muslim 
League was treated with contempt. Mr. Jinnah got one 
Muslim seat and that in the Punjab alone against 155 
that went to his opponents. In the eastern zone of 
his ‘Pakistan’ Mr. Fazlul Haq and independents secured 
77 Muslim seats against 40 that went to Sir Naziniuddin- 
In Assam the Muslim League got 9 seats against 25 that 
went to the Non-Leaguers. ’^\'hile this was the position 
in the Muslim zones, in the six other provinces where 
the League could never aspire to power, it suffered a 
similar set-hack. In Orissa, Bihar, and the C. P- and 
Berar the League did not get a single Muslim seat. In 
the U. P., Bombay and Madras it did better. All told 
it got 108 seats against 377 that went to Non- Leaguers. 
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The psychology of Mr. Jinnah whose craving for 
leadership is morbid can be imagined- His disco.mfiiare 
was the single .major factor that warped his ijcrspectivo, 
and, it scorns, irretrievably disturbed his meiiital balance. 
He began to see enemies where none existed. 

The Congress w’hich by all judgment was the single 
well-knit party went to oflice not for jobs but to. imp I c- 
niont a programme and quitted office on an issue that 
it could not approve of- It was in no hurry to enter the 
ministries and when it did so honourably after getting 
assurances from the Viceroy it went as a comi>acl team. 
This very canhdence and power made Mr. Jinnah 
jealous. Elsewhere also the Muslim League was not 
consulted in the formation of ministries. Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan with the Unionist party in the Punjab, Mr. 
Faz;lul Haci with his Krishak-Pmja parly In Bengal, 
and K. B. Allah Bux with independents in Sind formed 
governments; and everywhere they looked to the Con- 
gress for encouragement and s’upport. 

Unfortunately the Congress had no clear policies to 
guide its representatives in provinces where they were 
in .minority. In the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, there- 
fore. the Muslim Premiers wore always^ insecure. 

Now the League agitatioin naturaUy developed on 
two lines. In Muslim majority provinces it started a 
virulent comnmnal campaign. In some of the by-ciec-' 
tions Muslim Leaguers were returned. The Premiers 
were being daily threatened and abused by the Muslim 
League. The uncertainty of Congress attitude made 
theiii unable to face the Muslim. League propaganda 
wdth courage. What is more they had no disciplined 
parties behind them united on a programme but only 
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individual syiinpathisers who naturally lacked cohesion. 
This was most so in Sind. In Bengal there was the 
solid group ot* Europeans which had no sympathy with 
the Congress or with the radical programme of the 
Krishak-Pnaja Party. They would naturally back up 
the reactionary League. 

The Muslim League threats and abuses succeeded. 
Ill October, 1937 Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan and Mr. 
Fazliil Haq joined the League. With them went their 
followers. These wholesale change-overs were not at 
the verdict of the electorate but the choice of individuals. 
Indeed Muslim politics has hardly emerged from the 
riidiinentary stage of rule of personalities. In Sind also 
•certain members of the Assembly, joined the League. 

While this may be regarded as a success of the 
Muslim League, the League in fact ”was never able to 
-conlrol these governments as the Congress controlled 
the Congress Ministries. It is a ciiiiaus fact that the 
Muslim League high command comes from Muslim 
minority pr(;vinces. The Muslim majority provinces pre- 
cisely because the Muslims are a majority in 
these areas do not quite understand the militant 
.separatism of the Muslim League. These proviaices 
tend to develop local politics which is inconsistent with 
thei All-India iiolilics of the Muslim League. This 
dilTerence in view point has caused Mr. Jiinnah and other 
Muslim leaders considerable headache and the Muslim 
League high command never won favour in these zones 
of ‘Pakistan.’ ‘This is clear from the frequent bicker- 
ings between the Muslim Premiers and the Muslim 
League high command. Witness the chequered career of 
Mr. Fazhil Haq, the break with Tiwana and the dismissal 
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of Shaiikat Ha:vat Khan, the quandary in Sind between 
<j. M. Syed and G. H. Hidayatullah, the demise of League 
ministry in the Frontier aj3d the League coalition with 
the Ccxngress in Assam. 

In the Muslim majority provinces, therefore, the 
League is not quite welLestablished. That is why it is 
the constant refrain of Mr. Jinnah that IMusliiii League 
is the sole spokesman' of the Muslims. The Muslim 
League relations both with the Government and the 
political parlies in India have been fashioned on this 
authoritarian demand. 

While Muslim League remains unreconciled to 
other Muslim parties, it is in relation to the Congress 
that its hostility is the sharpest and the most 
pronounced. 

We have already seen the basic antagonisms between 
the politics of the Congress and the League. This was. 
deepened when Congress formed ministries not only in 
six Muslim minority provinces, but also in the N.-W;F. 
Province, the heart of Pakistan, and in Assam which 
the Muslim League does not want to admit as a Muslim 
minority province in spite of the fact that only one 
district of Assam, namely, Sylheit has a Mus-lim majortiy 
and the province as a whole has only 34 lakhS of Muslims 
against 52 lakhs of Hindus. 

The Congress became the target of Muslim League 
fury. The Muslim League propaganda took the familiar 
shape. In the first place the Congress began to be called a 
Hindu body. As a Hindu body it came to be termed 
communal and discriminatory to the Muslims. As the 
next step came the ‘atrocity’ propaganda culmkiathig in 
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the celebration of a delivcrence day when Congress 
resigned on the war-issue. 

The new strain can be traced criiile early when Con- 
gress had nc't been in ohice for more than three months. 
They had not yet settled down and there could ne no 
idea ycl on what lines they would work. Of course 
the Election Manifesto was there; hut the Manifesto 
itself was so' eminently reasonable that the M'usliin 
League found little to object in it. Yet arguments began 
Ic anticipate events that never happened. At the 
Lucknow session of the League (15th to 18ih October, 
1937) Mr. Jinnah who presided said; “The present leader- 
ship of the Congress, especially during the last ten year-s, 
has been responsible for alienating the Mu&salmans of 
^ndiu .more and more by pursuing a policy which is 
exclusively Hindu and since they have formed govern- 
ment in six provinces whore they .are in majority they 
have by their words, deeds and programmes shown that 
the Mussalmans cannot expect justice and f airplay 
at their hands. On the very threshold of what little 
power and responsibility is given, the majority commu- 
nity have clearly shown their hand that Hindustan is 
for the Hindus.” 

This judgment in advance ot events is a wonderful 
itiastration of wish being father to the thought. The 
alleged discriminatory “words, deeds and programmes’" 
were never specified as they could not be. But the 
grievance was repeated at the special session at Calcutta 
on 17th and 18th April, 1938. iCamplaints were made 
against the tyranny of “Congre&s Raj”. Congress re- 
fusal to form coalition was cited as an instance. Mr. 
Fazlul Haq worked up the audience in a feeling of 
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hatred towards the Hindus and argued that protection 
could not come through safeguards. He harped on 
militant violonce when he declared: “If Panipat and 
Thaneshwar mi:st repeat themselves let the Muslims 
prepare to give as glorious an account of themselves 
as their forbears.” India heard this with amazement 
hut secti'oii 153 A of the Indian Penal Code was as well 
as noivexistent on the statute hook. Mr. Jinnah called 
the Congress High Conunand a totalitarian and authori- 
tarian caucus and the Congress a Hindu body and n 
menace to all. Indeed it was on this basis that Mr. 
Jinnah asked Gandhiji to represent the Hindus and 
nunc else. 

The most significant and wliat is novel in the Mus- 
lim history of a thousand years in iindia is that 
arguments began to be advanced that Hindus and 
Moslems had nothing in common and that the Muslims 
were a separate nation. The argument was inspired 
by the idea that as a separate nation Muslims should 
Jiave co-ordinate and equal importance with the Hindus 
— another argument for more positions of power and 
proht for the Muslims. 

Now nationality as we have seen depends on a 
number of complex factors, namely, community of 
territory, of historic memories aind traditions; a distinct 
language; rcLigioin; culture and so forth. Arguments 
based on these began to be fashioned, These arguments 
were naturally strained and fair-fetched but they w^ere 
pressed with insistence. Thus historically the IMuslims 
wore shown to be conquerors of India and rulers 
from whom the British took over and as such the MuS" 
lims should succeed when the British abdicated. Any 
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one who has followed Ihe rise of British powei* in India 
knows that tlie British took over from the Rajputs, 
the Maralhas and the Sikhs, rather than from the Mus- 
lims whose rule had hccome ineffective but historical 
accuracy was faneifully brushed aside. Similarly, it was 
argued that a handful cd' Arabs con([uered Sind and a 
small army of invaders founded the Muslim Empire. 
As the Muslims are. aiow’ 90 miUions they can conquer 
and rule the Hindus more effectively. In effect Muslim 
League began to say that Hindus are a decadent and 
supine race and that the Muslims are a race of con- 
querors. It was also argued that Muslims predominantly 
compose the Indian army and power should go with 
the sword. It was conveniently forgotten that statis- 
tically Muslims formed barely 32 percent of the. Indian 
Army, as Sir Jogendra Singh of the Viceroy's Council 
declared in the Assembly. 

Linked with these iiillaled notions were the Pan- 
Islam ic dreams and memories of Arab glories, although 
Mr. Jinnah in his latest correspondence with Gandhiji* 
calls Pan-Islamism a mere bogey. Pan-Lslamism, which 
fireis Muslim imagination as a romantic vision, is how- 
ever, wholly impracticable. The pioneer ^Iiislim state 
and the only one that is in a full sense .a sovereign state, 
namely, Turkey has turned its back on PanTslamism 
as unsuited to modern tendencies of the secular state. 
There is indeed a Paii-Arab movements to combine 
Arabs w^ho speak a distinct language. Indian com- 
munali&m, however, loves to hug impracticable notions 
of medieval times. In a passage as ill-informed as it 
is unwise the authors of “India’s Probleim of her Future 
Constitution” (with a preface by Mr. M. A. Jinnah; page 
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61) thus linked the problems of Indian Muslims with 
those of, Muslims outside India: 

‘Islamic problems are everywhere of an allied 
nature. Liberation of one Muslim^ country will 
directly affect another* The fate of Muslims in India 
will have direct repercussion in other parts of the world, 
particularly in the western provinces of China and the 
southern and eastern parts of Russia where Muslims are 
in a majority. Acceptance of minority status within 
the sub-continent of India will besides sealing once 
for ail the fate of 90 million Muslims in India lead to 
permanent enslavement of 30 millions of Muslims in 
Soviet Russia and 50 millions in Western China.” It 
is a Muslim League discovery that Muslim citizens 
of Russia and China are slaves that need to be liberated 
by Indian Muslims whose, leaders^ in the Muslim League, 
have never striven for tlieir own liberation. 

Indeed Muslims are being doped in with the opiate 
of religion. Muslim League is exploiting it for a subtle 
purpose. We have seen how Pimjabji’s ‘Confederacy’ 
urges that the Muslims are born into a system, that 
Moslem League is the sole Moslem party and that isola- 
tion is necessary for the development of Islamic polity. 
It leads to one consumniation dnly — ^to denial i of 
democracy, to dictatorship of Moslem League, and, in 
isolation, . to enabling the Moslem League elite to govern 
the religion-ridden mass. All this amounts to a mis- 
chievous type of Fascism, infinitely more powerful than 
the Italian and German types as the irrational appeal is 
powerfully reinforced by the smoke-screen of religion. 

The ‘Muslim nation’ theory has been already ex- 
posed. Yet the vast fields of agreement were left out 
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of account and uinsubstantial differences were magni' 
fled out of all proportion. The corroding intlueince of 
com.munaIisra was even carried into the field of educa- 
tion and a separate organisation was formed for Muslim 
students. Even into the ranks of the ‘hungry ones’ — the 
\vorkers, communal differences were introduced. 

While the ‘Muslim nation’ idea was being crystal- 
lised by the fanfare of hectic propaganda; while the 
cry of ‘Islam in danger’ roused Muslim suspicions that 
looked desperately real precisely because they could not 
he seen in the concrete; while the IMiislim press was 
through all the twists, the suppressions and the exag- 
gerations in its coinmenls on daily events sowing alarm 
among the Muslims anJ transforming vague suspicions 
into solid distrust; an attractive mirage, was conjured 
before Muslim eyes in the shape of Pakistan. Pakistan 
came to be described as the panacea of Mu.slim ills. 
The word got saturated wdth emotion, ftealistic think- 
ing about it became impossible. In this state of turgid 
emotions the Lahc^re Resolution of March, 1940, formally,, 
proclaimed the Muslim goal of Pakistan which through 
a plethora of guesses, estimates, comments and clarifi- 
cations has finally taken shape in a demand for 
completely separate sovereign stales in regions of Mus- 
lim majority, namely, in no.rth-east and north-west 
India. Indeed the meaning is not quite clear in all 
its implications even a/ter the Gandhi- Jinnah talks in 
September, 1944. Mr. Jinnah never gave a concrete 
scheme and Gandhi ji’s scheme did not commend itself 
to him. 

Now it is obviously untrue to say that Congress is 
a Hindu organisation. Its decisions are all i!n general 
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terms. It claims to speak for all India. Its efforts are 
• directed not against certain’ communities in India but 
against the British Imperialism. It has had for several 
years now Ma'ulaua Abiil Kalam Azad as its President 
■and few Indian Muslims rank as high in culture, 
scholarship and love of Islam. Its membership embraces 
all communities without restriction of race and religion. 
That it is not a Hindu organisatioai is as clearly evident 
from the growth in Inlluence of the Hindu Mahasabba 
■which in communal matters calls the Congress pro- 
-Moslem. 

B’ut the cry was raised with ever growing insistence. 
'Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad was contemptuously des- 
cribed by ]Mr. Jhinah as a “showboy president'" of the 
Congress. The propaganda was directed mainly against 
'the Congress ministries. All .sorts of insinuations were 
•made against them to show them as oppressors of the 
Muslims. -The charges, however, were never concrete 
-enough to be investigated. This was so by all agreement 
:because in fact there were no charges to make. Pandit 
Nehru’s challenge to Mr. Fazlul Haq for joint investiga- 
tion remained unanswered. Dr. Raj'endra Prasad’s 
■suggestion that an impartial outsider like Sir Maurice 
^Gwyer should investigate was not accepted by Mr. Jinnah. 
That there could be no valid charges is clear from the 
.fact that the Central Government was still beyond Con- 
;gress reach; and in the narrow provihcial field the 
.governiors were there fully equipped to protect the mino- 
irities as their special responsihility. The ministries 
were rigidly controlled hy a Congress Parliamentary 
Board of three of which Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 

prominent member. The legislative and executive 
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measures sponsored by llic Congress were economic and 
s('dal. Witness the new tenancy laws in tlie U. P. and 
in Bihar; the rent redaction operations in the latter; the 
xVgriciiltiirai Income-Tax Act: the Prohibition measures; 
the Mass-Literacy drives; the Electrification Scheme: 
the Sugar Industries control; the Rural Development 
scheme; the National Planning Goniimittee; and so forth. 
But the protest against the Congress ministries was 
made on such childish grounds as that the Wardha 
Scheme of education named the schools ‘Vidya Mandirs’, 
a Hindu religious expression; that Agricultural Income- 
Tax should not be levied otn Muslim Waqfs; that the- 
Advocate-General in Bihar should have been a Muslim 
rather than a Hindu; that Hindustani fostered by the 
Cunigress as the national language was a conspiracy 
against Urdu, llie charges of, injustice were denied. 
eveii by the governors who could -never be supposed lo- 
be in league with the Congress ministries. 

The composition of the ministries itself made- 
argument of unalloyed Hindu communa»lism absolutely 
groundless. Thus if we consider the membership of the- 
Provincial Assemblies we find that in Sind Muslims as- 
such have 33 seats in a house of 60; in the N.W.F. Pro- 
vince they have 36 seats in a house of 50; in the Punjab 
they have 84 Muslim seats in a house of 175 hut with 2 
seats reserved for Mohanimadan women and with seats 
for landholders and labour, etc., Muslims will count more 
than 88 seats which gives them a clear majority. In 
Bengal in a house of 250, Muslims have 117 communal; 
scats, and 2 women seats, and are bound to get some seats 
of labour, landholders and the university, etc. fThey will* 
thus easily get more than 125 seats. In these provinces^ 
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therefore, iMuslims have statutory majority^ and the 
governments will he predominantly Muslim in composi- 
tion. In Assam Muslims have 34 communal seats and 
with seate reserved tor planting, etc., which may be and 
often have been sympathetic to the Muslims, they form 
a compact niiaiority and have often formed governments. 

Correspondingly in the remaining provinces the 
governments are bouaid^ to be predomihantly Hindu in 
compOiSition. This is inherent in the Act. Wisdiom 
lies in seeing that the Muslim majority in one case and 
the Hindu majority in the other do not become perma- 
neni and fanatical institutions. The only solution is 
to subordinate religion and develop political parties on 
non-religious, economic and social lines. Only so caix 
we .fight the tyranny of religion. 

Even so the Muslim minorities were very much 
'better off than the non-Muslim minorities. In one case 
Canigress which is open to all communities formed 
governments with a definite econainic and political pro- 
gramme* In the other Muslim League which is frankly 
communal had influence over governments which had 
no such economic programme- In one case religion was 
ignored and by-passed. In the other it was emphasised. 

Even numerically out of 71 ministers in the 11 
provinces 26 were Muslims, 10 of other commimilies 
^ and 35 Hindus. On population basis Hindus would have 
•many more posts and Muslims mnny less. In the 6 
Hindu majority provinces (if we ignore Assam) out of 
•35 ministers 6 were Muslims and 5 of other communities 
•and only 24 Hindus. By population their percentages 
should have been much higher. Thus there were no 
purely Hindu governments. Nor were the Muslim 
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ministers in the Congress governments persons who had 
no representative capacity and who deserted their own 
parties from motives of self-aggrandisement as alleged. 
In fact 3 were elected on the Congress ticket and one in 
the U* P., Mr. Hafiz Md. Ibrahim, resigned his seat m 
the U. P. Assembly, stood on Congress ticket and "was 
elected after defeating the Muslim League nominee. 
Two were independents and there \vas no question of 
desertion involved. It was Muslim League which was 
strengthened by wholesale desertions from their parties 
of members in the Punjab and Bengal in the autumn of 
<1937. Congress relied on its own strength. 

These sober facts vrere drowned in a virulent cain- 
paign and the brief interval of Congress ministries, 
(barely 27 months) was made out to be ,so packed with 
atrocities that a feeling was created that the very sur- 
vival of Muslims was at stake. It was expected that 
when Congress resigned in the autumn of 1939 the Mus- 
lim League propaganda would abate. The celebration 
of the deliverance day, however, dashed all .such hopes 
to the ground. Muslim League was relieved that demo- 
cracy died in the provinces .and the British governors 
once more returned to the pre-1909 days iniilie provinces 
\Yhere section 93 of the Government of India Act came 
into force. The country was delivered from the Con- 
gress but on to the British governors. Tbe events had 
to be celebrated with rejoicing. 

The .outbreak of the war provided a new factor in 
Indian politics- The Congress as a self-respecting nation- 
alist party refused to support the war-efforts as India 
was declared a oo-belligerent with Great Britain without 
«even consulting Indian opinion. TTie Congress which 
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was eveir a persojia non-gratn wittli tbc Britishers 
sllowod such a wonderful unity and independence on 
this issue by resigning oflice that Britishers were shock- 
ed at the “impudence/' The Britishers tried to show 
an unconcern and contempt for the Congress by ignoring 
it. But the Congi'css case was so unanswerable, and 
there was such an out-cry in India that even the Muslim 
League formally announced non-cooperation in the war 
etforts. The League condition far co-operation was, 
however, quite attractive to the Britishers. The League 
from New Delhi in September, 1939, on the declaration, 
of the w^ar declared that they must have full satisfaction 
that no constitutional change would be allofwed without 
the acceptance of the Muslims (Muslim League). 
Nothing could please the Britishers better than to delay 
transfer of power on any pretext whatever and on 23r(i' 
Dec., 1939, the Viceroy wrote to Mr. Jinnah very obliging, 
ly r “His Majesty’s Government are not under any misap- 
prehension as to the importance of the contentment of 
the Muslim community to the stability and success of 
any constitutional development in India. Yio’u need, 
therefore, have no fear that the weight which your com- 
munity’s position in India necessarily gives their views 
will be underrated.” This was a veiled encouragement 
to Mr. Jinnah to formulate extravagant demands and; 
in March, 1940, the famous Pakistan resolution was 
passed. . 

Congress unable to secure a deiinition of the war- 
aims and to secure their application to India in that 
they would have freedom here and now to join the war 
and shape its policies, decided on Tndividiial Civil Dis- 
obedience’ which still further embiflered the British 
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autocrats and encouraged them to woo and nurse the 
Muslims as a counterpoise to the nationalist demand. 

The vicarious success of the Muslims which must 
have pleased Mr. Jiiinah very much although on surface 
he still appeared unreconciled is directly a British con- 
Iribulion. It served the British well and their policy 
gradually began to shape on the sinister line of making 
it* impossible for Congress to have powder in any future 
scheme. There started a systematic flight both from 
the conception of Indian Federation and from democracy 
and the Muslim League heartily collaborated with the 
British in this unholy race. We cam trace this in the* 
various declarations made. 

Thus the Viceroy on October 18, 1939, in his de- 
>claration gave a clear -assurance to the Muslims that full 
weight would be given to their views and their interests 
in any modification (of the constitution) that may be 
contemplated. 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State, declared on the 
same day before the Lords ; 

“There is on the part of the aninorities an insistent 
demand for safeguards against consequences which^ 
rightly or wrongly, it is feared .may result from the un- 
fettered domination of hhe rniiajority,” 

To the Indian demand for an interim National 
Government the Viceroy responded by offering an 
Indianisation of his Council with ‘yes men’ and said that 
fundamental changes could not be made. The reason is 
given in the famous declaration of the Viceroy on 18tb 
August, 1940, when he said : 
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It goes without saying that they could not con- 
template the transl'er of their present responsibilities for 
the peace and welfare of India to any .system of 
government whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements In Indian national life. Nor 
could they be parties to coercioai of su6h elements into 
submission to such a government.” 

Mr. Amery on 18th November, 1941, declared, 
‘‘Rightly or wrongly, the experience of the Provincial 
'Self-government on British Parliamentary lines has con- 
vinced the Muslims and the States that they cannot 
S’uibnijit to any central government for India in which 
the executive is directly dependent on a Parliamentary 
majority which, if provincial experience is any guide, 
would be an obedient mouthpiece of the Congress High 
Command.” 

Mark the words “Rightly lor wrongly^’. Even the 
Briti.sh authorities found it impossible to. justify the 
Moslem League demand. That, however, did not pre- 
vent them from accepting the demand as it was conducive 
to maintenance of British paraniountcy. The admittedly 
just demands of the Congress would not be conceded 
as they undermined the imperial foundation. Thus the 
League reaped rich harvests out of the war. Indeed 
its opposition to the war-efforts was only so-calLled. It 
was itching for co-operation. Co-operatiom promised 
offices and positions in the present and favourable deal 
in the future. Thus starts the gradual unfoldment ot 
an ill-concealed anxiety for co-operation. The Moslem 
League authorised Muslim Leaguers as individuals to 
'Co-operate in the war efforts. It never thought of 
•oirdering the ministers in the Punjab .and in Bengal to 
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dissociate themselves from war efforts. Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan was too conscious of Hie economic gains 
to the Punjab that came from enlistment in the forces 
to swallow such advice. It manouvred to get into 
iniinistries in the N,.-W.F. Province, in Assam and in 
Sind when the Congress vacated ofiice in the first two, 
and Mr. Allahbux was murdered in the third — acts of 
conscious co-ioperation in the war effort. Indeed m 
these provinces the Muslim League ministries were so 
artificially bolstered up that they could not expect to 
survive if the Assemblies were allowed to sit in full 
strength. Members were actually restrained in the 
N.-W.F. Province and in Sind from attending the Assem- 
blies. The whole technique smacks of indecent and 
disgraceful job-hunting. It was ‘jobbery’ with a 
-vengeance. 

While the Muslim League was thus everywhere offering 
unconcealed co-operation to the British and the counter- 
poise policy appeared to he succeeding admirably, the 
Japanese declared war and with rapid strides established 
themselves over south-east Asia and in the Pacific. The 
presence of American troops and civilians in India 
gradually led to information leaking out to America. 
The Japanese and the German radios were making 
capital out of the British policy of negation. Internally 
the morale of the people was low both becailse there 
was d’oubt about British intentions and lack of 
confidence in British prospects of victory. Oc'unterpoise 
badly needed reinforcement by ‘concession’. It was 
against this background that Sir Staff oid Cripps came 
with his dramatic offer in the .spring of 1942. The offer 
when closely examined turned out to be a ‘post-dated 
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cheque,’ as Gandliiji called it, for the brief and soinewhat 
nebulous proposals were concerned only with post-war 
constit'jtional arrangeiments and offered nothing substan- 
tial by way of an interim national government Indian 
participatiiin in the defence of the country was not 
.allow^ed mor was the civil government’ to be set up in 
any wav different from an Indianisation of the Council. 
Cabinet government was summarily discounted. The 
only attractive thing about it was that it conceded the 
principle that Ihe new constitution would be framed by 
a constituent assembly. That was a sop to the CongresSf 
The sop to the League was that it conceded the possi- 
bility of secession of certain areas from an allTndia 
Union. 

Yet the Cripps Mission for a time dominated the- 
politics of the country. As usual communal intransi- 
gence rose sharply when the constitutional prospects 
were being debated. The Muslim League, already 
fortified by the encouraging utterances of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State, now scored a further success, 
when it got a conditional commitment in the Cripp’s offer 
which came from the Britisli Cabinet itself. 

Everything .seemed io prove to the Muslim League, 
its own .importance. In this expansive frame of mind 
the Leaigue demanded an imifiediate and unconditional 
declaration from the Britishers in favour of Pakistan. 
It made a .grievance of the fact that no’ full clarifica- 
tion was made, and. on several other obscure grounds, 
rejected the Cripps’ proposals- To the Co,ngress also if 
made the same demand. The communal controversy 
during this period reduced itself to mere mutual recri- 
mination. The League, however, emerged strengthened... 
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The period after the failure of the Cripps’ proposals 
.has been the slonniest in the recent history of India. 
While the Cripps jSIission necessarily involved a dis- 
cussion of the communal cfuestion, the events that 
followed had no such implication. These events can 
be summed up in the. ‘Quit India’ campaign of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the August resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on direct action, the arrest of the Congress 
leaders, the disturbances that followed and the trail of 
repression which still oyershadows the land. These 
events were directly a challenge to the British power. 
The Moslem League, however, had a reaction to it which 
baffles umderstanding. The ‘Quit India’ campaign and 
the August resolution and the direct action contemplated 
were declared to be aimed against the Muslims. No 
greater untruth was uttered in the name of religion than 
when the League declared that the Congress was at war 
against the Muslims. Its condemnation of the Congress 
was. couched in phrases that might have been as weff 
■stolen from the lips of Mr. Amery. 

How the Congress with a Moslem President waged 
a war agaiaist Moslems when no single Moslem was 
hurt and no Moslem projjerty was affected was never 
explained at the time. Recently Mr. Jinnah in his cor- 
respondence with Mahatma Gandhi (Sept. 9 to Sept- 
‘25, 1944) has sought to explain it. The laboured expla- 
nation cannot deceive anyone. He says the Congress 
was fighting to get power transferred to India without 
having made suitable, arrangements as to. how power 
would be shared. When the British withdrew the power 
would go to a government in India which is dependent 
on parliamentary majority of the legislature as at pre* 
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sent constituted. In the legislature Muslims are a 
minority and the power wuuld, therefore, devolve upon 
Hindus. That blights the Muslim prospect. The reply 
is that power must necessarily pass to bodies as at 
present constituted but that it will be merely a provi- 
sianal government which would set up a constituent 
assembly to. frame the new constitution. The Congress 
has laid dow.n what safeguards for minorities it will 
be prepared to support. But it does not prejudge. It 
has even conceded that there may be a partition even 
as the Muslim League wants if the electorate in the areas 
concerned is in favour of it. Mr. Jinnah knows that the 
Congress is the oinly party in India that has prospects 
and that commitments hy Oie Congress would in fact 
be given elYect to. The immediate transference of power, 
however, can only he to a provisional government as 
the final arrangements can be made omly after power 
has been won. Mr. Jinnah, however, puts the cart before 
the horse and would want power to go to bodies .that 
do not exist. He will have only the British to. frame 
the constitutidn at their own sweet wilt and would not 
brook any party to compel the Britishers to abdicate. 
His logic, therefore, perpetuates British domination. He 
frankly pins his faith on British dispensation and non- 
British arrangement he would naturally regard as 
hostile to Islam. It thus comes about that Mr. Jinnah 
denies not only the great Muslim people but the whole 
of India to fight for its freedom. He thus directly and 
openly plays the British game. He proves a valuable 
ally to the British. 

The reward came in .several ways. The governors 
bolstered up the Muslim League ministries artifi- 
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cially and are in no hurry to let representatives of the 
people coiine into power. The repression that followed 
the disturbances which w^as a mass movement openly 
discriminated in favour of the Muslims. The codlective 
fines did not bind the Muslims. The underlying sup- 
port to Pakistan has been presumably deepened. 

Revolution teaches both the leaders and the people 
with incredible rapidity and the revolutionary months of 
1942 swept away many cobwebs from political thinking. 
On the eve of the mass upheava,! of 1942 Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s WTiting gained in power and clarity as if with a 
new realisation. I am referring to the writings in which 
he invited Mr. .Tinnah to join in the demand for British 
withdrawal from power; where lie declared that the 
fight against imperialism will go on with Mr. Jinnah if 
he joined up, without him if he cared to stay ouf and 
in si:>ite of him if he allied himself with the British 
power; where he coldly visualised even the possibility of 
a short civil war, if the British withdrew, but a civil 
war that would make a solution of the communal problem 
urgent and inevitable; where for the first time he called 
off the Muslim League bluff lhat they would resort to 
force by declaring that the Hindus could equally fight 
and that clash of iiiiighls must decide unless they agreed 
by .negotiations. These phrases were deliberately mis- 
construed by the Muslim League press which luridly 
portrayed the Congress as on the war-path. What 
‘Gandhi ji clarified was that the alternative to peaceful 
settlement was a settlement by w^ar. As for himself 
he indicated a strong, some say a morbid preference for 
the fomiel* alternative. All this pul the commimal 
problem in its proper perspective. 
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As Ihc Muslim League has waded far into the com- 
munal current retreat has become impossible. The 
present role of the Muslim League is thus a result ot 
its own history and an accident of its own peculiar 
leadership. With a morbid hallucination of Pakistan 
and racial arrogance; thwarted by Muslims as well as 
by Hindus, dubious of the Congress and jealous of its 
.power, favoured by the present British policy and free 
to infect the Muslim .mass with its propaganda of 
hatred,! — the Muslim League has grown into a party 
ruled by contradictory impulses, subject to violent emo- 
tions and incapable of sober, calm and constructive 
thinking. Under its malignant guidance the Muslim 
mind is rising into a blind opposition to India’s struggle 
.for freedaxn. 



CHAPTER VIL 


THE ROLE OF CONSCIOUSNESS : THE BRITISH ARM 
OF THE TRIANGLE 

WE clased the last chapter with the note that the 
Muslim League has evolved into a malignant opponent 
of Indian freedom. This leads us to the subtlest and 
the most powerful factor of the communal question. It 
is the third arm of the coinmunal triangle, namely., 
British Imperialism. 

We have already met this hidden third arm at 
several stages in the analysis of the role of political 
parties and leadership in India. Indeed, the political 
parties and leaders have been powerfully swayed by the 
presence of this factor which has never allowed them 
free-working. 

British Imperialism has never been fully brought 
into the light of day and there is considerable misun- 
derstanding about .its true nafare. As the literature 
on the subject is either loo inadequate or too diffused 
an attempt is made in this chapter lo elucidate it as 
briefly and succinctly as is possible. 

To a pr()j)er appreciation of the British brand of 
imperialism in India, same general observations on the 
nature of ‘imperialism’ would be in order. 

Imperialijim as any other system is a product of 
human psychology and organisation. Man is by nature 
averse to effort He would like his problems to be 
.solved by* others. He drafts animals to toil for him 
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and controls the forces of Nature to serve Tiis ends- 
So much is called science. By a curious .streak of can- 
nibalism in him, however, and hy his power of organising 
weapons of violence and fear,, he makes his fellowmen 
victims of his avarice. Arms and the law and the God. 
of judgment serve as fetters on humanity, Exploita- 
tion comes natural to man. When this exploitation is. 
by one group of human heings on another, we have 
the phenomenon of “Imperialism”. Most Often 
this is crystallised in visible political control of one* 
people by another. The Greeks and the Romans derived 
their tributes from the Empire and shared the benefits, 
among themselves. It is true that the benefits were* 
enjoyed by certain classes only, like the monarchy, the* 
nobility, the army and the retainers; but, following the 
logic, of the slogan “I am the State”, the country and 
the nation till recently were identified with these classes 
only. 

'The ruling group often believes by a process of self- 
hypnotisation that political control is only for the good 
government of the ruled and pious sentiments are ex- 
pressed about it. But there have been few iinstances of 
one people exercising political control on another with- 
out enjoying material . benefits derived from this 
control. 

This old conception bf the Empire as a political' 
over-lordship with right to get a visible tribute has 
undergone fundamental changes with the growth of 
capitalism. Expansion of capitalist industry demands 
both sources of raw materials and markets for the dis- 
posaL of pradhcts. There is thus a natural quest of 
peoples and territories which may serve the ends of 
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the capitalist industry. Karl Marx with a rare insight, 
into the nature and working of the state has shown 
how, amidst the camouflage of generality and univer- 
salism, the state is basically a class institution; and 
how in the era of capitalism it functions as a managing, 
committee of the propertied classes. Those who own 
and control the industry wild be found to be 'ultimately 
controlling the government. They would be in the key 
positions in the administration, in the army, the police 
and the financial institutions. The capitalist masters,, 
therefore, use their state machinery for securing control 
of other peoples and territories. In this pursuit they 
carry the gullible mass with them by all the subtle devices, 
of education and propaganda, feeding them on the vapid' 
sentiments of nationalism and patriotism. The trick 
works and at the bidding of capitalist rulers neasants- 
and workers of one country have marched in goose-step' 
with rifles to shoot their compeers of another for enda- 
tJhey have never been able to fathom. 

It is this necessity of capitalist development that 
has resulted in the partitioaimg of the world among,’ 
different powers and has thrown humanity from one- 
world conflagrafdon to another. 

One other feature of capitalism, which may prove 
its doom, is that it distributes in income more v^ue. 
than what can be habitually spent on consumption.. 
On the face of it this looks like a paradox of plenty but 
the mischief arises from the fact that certain classes^ 
barely get their living while other classes get more than 
they consume. There is thus necessarily saving which 
can be kept onljy in the form of durable goods, 
capital goods. Capital goods are only an aid to further 
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tlie production of consumption goods, and,. when alt 
the necessary investments have been made, further lay- 
ing up of capital goods will be wasteful and miccononiic. 
Besort is, therefore, had to export of capital helping 
industrialisation of other regions. Capital often carries 
control of industry with it but even when this is not 
ISO there is a demand for safely of the investment and 
for the sake of safety control over the people and terri- 
tory concerned is demanded. 

This was, however, the early phase of capitalism. 
Burinig this phase capitalism was a liberalising force 
:and the empire, whatever political subjection it meant, 
•was not felt to be a crushing burden. The export of 
.goods and of capital both tended to spread industriali- 
sation in the colonial lands and there was a tendency 
to equalise conditions in the dominant lands and the 
colonies. 

Empire, however, became an exceedingly mischiev- 
ous force with the emergonce of the recent phase of 
-capitalism — the monopoly capitalism of cartels, com- 
bines and trusts. This i>hase was inevitable, for it co'iild 
not be long before people realised that profit and divi- 
dend could be maximised even without expanding 
iproduction, if supplies could be suitably control Icd- 
Organising scarcity became a method of getting mono- 
poly revenues. The econojpy of monopoly production and 
the certainty of returns from it were soi compelling a 
force that those who owned industries were naturall*y 
led to seek monopoly of the sources of raw materials 
vand of markets- Very often tlie industries realised 
monopolies independently of the state, but as owners 
of capital were necessarily in the administration it was 
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iH)t uiicojiiinon for the state to become a party to fur- 
thering the .growth of moiiupolies. 

’The control of the sources of raw materials and 
markets in this second phase of capitali&ni became, 
therefore, a more ruthless and more restrictive force. 
One factor w^hich has helped the concentration of con- 
trol over industi'ies is the emergence of the hanks as 
the greatest providers of capital. The indhidual 
shareholder who was the pillar of capitalist industry 
at one time has been now completely thrown into the 
shade and the great hanks have taken away almost all 
the functions of the issuing houses- ^Clie banks con- 
trol ling the day-to-day provision of circulating capital 
as well as the issuance of bonds have becoime the final 
authority in determining the level of productive acti- 
vity the world over. This is the third phase of capi- 
talism, popularly called the era of “finance capital.’’ 

As capHaliam passed from one phase to another, the- 
meaning of imperialism became deepened. Each suc- 
ceeding phase of capitalism became more and more pro- 
fitable to the owners of capital. The rentier class, the- 
owners of capital, became progressively smaller as capital 
tended to concentrate in fewer hands. Correspondingly 
the burden on the colonies became more and more crush- 
ing and the non-rentier class faced greater and greater 
exploitation. • 

Imperialism has many shades and expresses itself 
In many forms. It may be as pale as a commwcial deal 
between England and Canada on tierms only slightly 
favourable to England, and as Moody as the exploitation: 
of the natives in Belgian Congo. It mpy express itself 
through open political control as well as through sheer 
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unequal treaties. It may flourish under an actual army 
of occupation as well as through the mere frown of a 
s'uperior power. At its hest it involves a compulsory 
exchange of equivalents. At its worst it means sheer 
rohbery and deprivation. This is the commercial side 
of capitalist imperialism. The financial side is still 
•more attractive. The export of capital yields a large 
margin of profit. The method of issuance of bonds has 
-been utterly changed. The issuing -houses and banks 
lake up all the bonds when issued and only gradually 
unfold them on the markets of the colonies. This cor-* 
neriing of shares and bonds enables them to sell them 
•at monopoly prices. The issuing houses can also buy 
back all the bonds by organising panic and sell them 
over again to unsuspecting coilonial buyers. On each 
turnover they gain at the cost of the colonies. Even 
the original issue of the bonds is subject to high under- 
writing costs and few colonial borrowers get more than 
30 per cent of the nominall value of the Joans advanced 
to them. Lenin has calculated that issuance of bonds 
is the most paying occupation on the earth. 

The gain on sale of products at monopoly prices; 
on purchase of raw materials at dictated prices; on 
exploitation of colonial industries; on issuance, sale and 
purchase of bonds- — in themselves stupendous are rein- 
forced by the subsidiary developments ^ of shipping, 
banking, insurance and other monopolies which yield 
their owp returns. 

AJI told the gains to the imperial power are great 
tod correspondingly economic cost to the people in 
isubordination is heavy. As economics is the bedrock 
ion which the fine superstructure of morals and culture 
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is reared, lanperialiain affects the morals and cultures 
<of both the peoples. Whereas it corrupts the superior 
power and makes it narrow-minded and vain-glorious 
its effect on the .subordinate people is more sinister. 
'When it is at all deeply entrenched, it undermines the 
morals and cultures of the subordinate people and robs 
it of its manhood. 

Thanks to the qualms of the moral man in immoral 
society, imperialism rarely shows itself in its naked and 
ugly form. To the subordinate people it seeks to 
ingratiate itself by appeal to attractive and high-sounding 
principles. It claims to be on a mission of protecting 
the subordinate people, giving it good government, 
'Curing it of anarchy, developin,g its economic potentia- 
lities, -and so on and .so forth. At home and abroad it 
resorts to the same propaganda but a more successful 
method is to keep discreetly silent and to let no in- 
formation out. The well-known saying ‘out of sight out 
-of mind’ is pressed into fruitful service. What people 
outside would not know they would not criticise. This 
maxim is also applied within the country itself. Vital 
operations are rarely brought into the light of day and 
the critical faculty of Ihe vast mass is blunted out by a' 
hard crust of ignorance and illiteracy systematically 
achieved. This is the well-known method which 
Indian wisdom knows as mma. 

While these are the moral weapons of imperialism 
it also seduces to its fold men of ability and intelligence 
who would otHerwise be its potential opponents. The 
classic case is that of Mr. Ram.say Macdonald who was 
seduced by the West End of London and was lost to 
the Labour Party and to • Socialism. ‘Quisling’ has 
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already passed into current vocabulary as descriptive- 
of a type. Seduction proceeds in manifold forms. 
There are the glittering prizes of employment and 
position under the government, and, although it may 
be shocking to the prudes, our loyalties can be ofteiv 
purchased for a suitable price. The native element 
absorbed in the go\4rni,ng classes is distinguished by 
other favours from the common people and there arises 
the familiar phenomenom of the “official caste”. 

Then there are other hierarchical gradations, crea- 
tures of the Imperial regime, whose fortune, is tied up 
with the Empire. And lastly there is nO' dearth of men 
of average attainment who rush to titles and sanads and 
other honours to lend them illusory distinction. 

Through all these halts a fair number of men is 
attracted to function as pillars of the Empire —idamict 
principle of Indian wisdom. 

In the final analysis, however, force alone can set- 
tle the threat problems of imperial politics and even as 
eternal vigilance is said to be the price of liberty, the- 
Empire must be eternally , vigilant and ready for offen- 
sive and defensive actions against its enemies — the 
rebels” and the ‘‘agitators”, Td this end it disarms 
and castrates the people and maintains an army of‘sLiffi- 
cient strength and of proved loyaSty which it jealously 
guards against native influence. This is indeed the 
brute fact of the empire — the solid kernel that -sustains 
it; the mailed fist under the velvet gloves.* This is what 
India knows as the principle of Da/ida^ In each crisis: 
the thin veil of democratic decencies is flung away and 
this principle begins to operate freely and ruthUssly. 
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The great concern of Ihe Empire however, is lo 
see that the potential opposition remains unorganised. 
It is said one can fool some people for some time; one 
can also fool all people for some time; and even .some 
j>eople for all time but one cannot fool all people for 
all time* This applies also to imperial subjugation. It 
is very difficult to keep ,all people froim rebellion all the 
time. For this reason if the rebellion nliist remain an 
ultimate possibility it is ordinary prudence to see that 
it is not universal and complete. 

Now men will fight only for ideals and aspirations 
that appeal to their reason and grip their supra-rational 
consciousness. We know how the burning faith of one 
leaves another cold. The opposition to imperialism to 
be universal and complete must, therefore, be based on 
common ideals and aspirations — which shape only 
slowly by association and communication and by equal 
sharing in the same efforts and the same struggle. The 
conditions of its growth are very exacting and it is 
exceedingly easy to deflect, distort and retard this 
growth. Imperialism, stands against emergence of a 
common and virile idealism and it does this by breaking 
the population into groups and subgroups which it must 
make as water-tight as possible. This is done with scien- 
tific detachment and even while one groiipLniay ap|)car 
to be flattered and favoured at any time as compared 
to another group, the Empire in fact has no such pre- 
ferences- It is only tipping the scale lo preserve the 
balance of forces. Positively it grants recognition statu- 
tory and otherwise, to existing groups. What is more 
it creates groups where none existed before. It con- 
cretises this recognition by ostensibly acting for the 
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groups. Negatively while it may have on the statute 
hooks laws penalising dissemination of class and com- 
munal hatred, it refrains from acting when individuals 
of one group actually wound the feeling of another 
group and thus confirm the groups in their hostility to 
one another. What is more it denies by executive act 
opportunities to the groups to imeet in solidarity even 
though the written laws proclaim the freedom of speech 
and association. ‘This last method is the well-known 
method of divide and rule — the Bkeda of Indian wisdom 
■ — the trump card of the empire and the great prophy- 
lactic against revolution. It is this last method which 
is specially relevant to the discussion at hand. 

This is how imperiali&m works. The fourfold 
measures outlined above will be pushed forward the 
more energetically and thoroughly the more deeply en- 
trenched the empire and the more vital its stakes. They 
will be the more successful the greater the rigidity of 
the political control. 

Imperialism in India is governed by the same 
principles and broadly employs the same methods. 
What is more the political control is fully and blatantly 
in the hands of England and England is in a position 
to pursue all the measures .successfully and vigorously. 
There are, however, certain peculiarities in the Indian 
■situation that give imperialism in India a special stamp. 
Thus unlike Africa where the Imperial power met a 
sparse population at a very low level of civilization and 
where it was easy enough to view the indigenous po- 
pulation as no more than beasts of burden, the Imperial 
power in India met a civihzation older than and .cul- 
turally superior to wbat it could boast of in the home 
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country. India in the jniddle of the eighteenth century, 
though politically divided and distracted was in culture 
and civilization, and in arts and industries by all ac- 
counts superior to England. It was thus not easy for 
the Imperial power to rely solely on naked farce as in 
Belgian Congo. It had to cloak its operations under a 
thick smoke screen of high and pious principles. In- 
deed the screen was so thick that even distinguished 
members of the ruling race were sometimes led into 
the error of believing in their truth* So- Hume; so 
Wedderburn; so Annie Besant — they believed that Eng- 
land was interested in setting India’s house in order 
and retiring after a temporary sojourn in this country. 
Again because India was already a vast and populous 
country there were fewer opportunities to colonise this 
land as was done in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Here direc* exploitation was not possible and economic 
advantages had to be derived in a very roundabout man- 
ner. Thirdly, the “Great Refusal” by Englishmen to 
settle in India permanently gave the Imperial race the 
character of an army of occupation. As this army of oc- 
cupation was a handful compared to the vast mass of 
the people in India there was always a fear lurking 
among the Britishers that they might be swamped and 
the Englishman developed his characteristic stiffnecked 
aloofness which cut him off from contact} with the 
Indians even of his own status. The net result was 
that he never found an urge to consider the long range 
problems of the Indian people with a view to settle 
them and even ordinary reforms that did not affect the 
position of the Britisher or the Empire were not taken 
in hand. The positive British achievement, therefore, 
was confined to creating the structure of a police state 
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which ever rcTuained a si ranger to whafc is calif’.d naS;ton- 
hull (ling activities. 

Tiie fo'urth feature is the nature of the political 
arrangements. The control of India passed into the 
hands of EngUshmen. In itself it was not different 
from the xnanner of the older Empires which visibly 
took Irib'dte from the subordinate countries. But in the 
case of India during the Company days the consider- 
able surpluses out of Indian, revenues were not remitted 
to England in this* form but were used to finance a more 
or less monopolistic and compulsive trad© and the 
profits which by ail standards were excessive were 
remitted to England. This arrangement did not fully 
conceal the fact, of direct tribute paid by India to Eng- 
land- After 1857, however, this remittance out of 
revenues dropped out and formally what was raisetl in 
India by way of revenue came to be spent in India itself. 
The disappearance of the visible tribute has consider- 
ably mystified the nature and l|ie intentions of the- 
Phnpire- If England takes only wages for services ren- 
dered iin India and makes no lirofit out of fndian 
revenues its control of India must be for philan- 
thropic and altniistic reasons. So runs ther naive 
argument. This plausibilily has also encouraged the 
pathetic belief in some quarters that England must be 
anxious to abdicate and to wind up this Unprofitable 
business as soon as Indians are found fit to take over., 
According to this view what Indians require to do is 
merely to argue and to convince England that they are 
now fit for self-government. Nothing could be a greater’ 
delusion. 

This will be clear from how deeply the Empire ds. 
entrenched in India and how vital are its stakes. 
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Consider the economic resources of Great Britain* 
Except for coal and .dwindling resources in iron and 
relatively uinimportant resources for farming — British 
economy is very precariously dependent on factors out- 
side its own borders. England's industries are very 
largely dependent on raw materials imported from out- 
side and English labour and capital appropriate the 
difference between the cost of importing the materials 
and the realised price from sale of the manufactured 
goods. Thesei goods also have to be sold to people out- 
side. Necessarily, therefore, foreign trade figures very 
dominantly in British economy. 

The large volume of foreign trade gave rise to I he 
British shipping and England became the world's 
carrier. In handling this large foreign trade England 
became a major trader in bills of exchange and thus 
became the world’s banker. The gains from these 
avenues must seek outlet in export of capital and Eng- 
land became the world's financier. For all this 
England is naturally interested in other countries for 
regular supply of raw materials and for regular market 
for its wares. It must also see that its investments 
are safe. 

The hey-day of British prosperity is, however, over. 
Both in industry, in banking, in finance and in the 
carrying trade serious rivals have arisen in America, 
Germany, Japan and now in the Soviet Union. The 
accidental supremacy of England is thus seriously 
shaken. From a population of 12 millions or so in 
1750 British population has jumped to 48 millions, and, 
alithqugh by all estimates this population is likely to 
decline if the present birthrate does not increase, it 
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remains nevertheless too laijge to he .sustained by the 
shrinking economy of Britain. With countries and 
states becoming more and more autarchic, with pros- 
pects of migration growing remote in view of the anti- 
immigration laws in all countries, the British people 
are rapidly becoming a beleaguered garrison with eco- 
nomic war enveloping them from all sides. ThVown 
on itself, Britain has a gloomy future. Dr. Inge in an 
article in the Evening Standard (quoted in the Modern 
Review, August, 1944). makes this gloomy forecast: 

“In my opinion our episode of prosperous industri- 
alisiin is coming to an end and will be followed by the 
kind of civilization which Plato and Raskin liked best, 
a nation of farmers and small traders. 

“A nation which depends for its existence on foreign 
trade can never be a working man’s’ paradise. . I be- 
lieve, therefore, that our foreign trade is lost. 

“Does it mean thatVe shall cease to be one ot 
the Great Powders? In a sense, yes. We must give up* 
trying to police the 'world and giving moral lectures 
to our neighbours.” 

According to Dr. Inge British Empire will have a 
future like that of the Spanish Empire. Inherently 
Britain has no better prospects than, say, Norway or 
Sweden or Spain. 

The present war has had a terrible etfect on Britain’s, 
economic position. Apart from the damage to plants 
and buildings, the war has violently changed England 
from a creditor nation to a debtor nation. A very con- 
siderable portion of British income was derived from* 
investments and loans abroad. These, before the war 
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have been calculated at £2,200 millions. They have been 
all wiped out. What is worse England is heavily in 
debt to Canada to the tune of 1,000 million dollars and 
to India to the colossal sum of Rs. 10,02,07 crores, the 
value of the sterling balance held by the Reserve Bank 
of India on June 30^ 1944. The balance is still growing 
and is at present in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,400 
crores. No correct estimate is available of the lend- 
lease debt to the U.S.A. but the sum, was generally believ- 
ed to be 6,000 million dollars in the middle of 1942 and 
must be considerably larger today. To Auslralia, to 
New Zealand and to South Africa also England has come 
to be a debtor, 

British economists are fully alive to the terrible 
strain on England and have been stressing the enormous 
efforts requited of England to keep itself up. 

Thus Lord Gatto, Governor of the Bank of England, 
speaking at Lord Mayor’s Luncheon in the Mansion 
House on October 4, 1944 (quoted in the Searchligiht of 
6th October, 1944) even while cheering up the English 
people said: *Tt is true that our national debt is likely 
to 'be three times as much as at the end of the last 
war. Recovery will not be easy.. Our external debts 
do not fill me with dismay although I would not like to 
contemplate what they might have beein but for that 
financial ‘miracle’ Lend-Lease and the most generous 
war contrihutions of Canada. 

‘u .Our problem, therefore, will be to export in 
sufficient volume to enable us to pay for our current 
essential imports — raw materials and food — ^fo maintain 
the standard of livi,ag for our people and Lave some 
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surplus towards a gradual and orderly liquidation of 
• our extcr.nal obligations. It is indeed a serious 
problem.” 

Siniilai'ly Lord Keynes has been systematically re- 
minding the English people that it would be not enough 
to go back to ^the pre-war production. The pre-war 
production will have to be trebled if England wants to 
avoid utter bankruptcy. 

With British resources as they are this trebling t> 
pre-war production will involve much greater pnrchase.> 
of raw materials from outside and the effort to pay up 
the debts must involve a tremendous expansion in the 
export trade. We do not know what would be the post- 
war economic relations between countries* but if am 
tarchic tendencies persist, and there appears to be 
no chance of these disappearing, the dileimma before 
England looks insoluble. 

Hence the desperate clinging to the Empire which 
waulld be iHe sole preserve, whose resources Brilain 
would be able to draw upon and on whom she would 
be able .to force her wares at monopoly prices. AH 
indications point unmistakably to these iintenlions. 
Witness how jealously Britain withdraws questions re- 
lating to India from internatioinal discussion. The 
political problem of India is a domestic issue of Great 
Britain. The problem of the sterling balances was also 
excluded from the International Monetary Conference 
at Bretton Woods. 

The controversy over the sterling balances of India 
is the most revealing of the Empire’s attitude. If India 
has a right to the sterling balances to her credit she 
should be free to spend it where she would, convert it 
into whatever currency she would like, purchase with 
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It whatever she deems necessary and in whatever time, 
lliese are the only guarantees of the use of the sterling 
balainces being profitable to India- Any restriction on 
their use imposed by England must mean that England 
will gain economically from such restriction. The con- 
fsidered view of Indians is that we should have the 
freedom to purchase capital goods from the cheapest 
market iin the shortest possible time so that India may 
rapidly industrialise. For the only other choice before 
her is to perish. So desperate is her economic position- 
By equivocal and contradictory utleranccs English- 
men have made Indians very suspicious of their imte-n- 
tions on this issue. There is one voice which says 
It is very unreasonable of India to demand payment of 
the sterling balances because the balances have arisen 
during the course of war and represent the contribu- 
tion of India to the war etTorts- She is a party to the 
war and as a free partner must take her share in the 
war ;eirorts. It is only by a political fiction that India 
is a dependent country and liiat England should be 
meeting her war expenditure. This argument would 
wipe out our sterling balances outright — such is the 
luxury of Imperial Power. What greater proof is re- 
quired to demonstrate that Empire is a very profitable 
business to the ruling power? This view is not that 
of some irresponsible Britisher who has no voice in 
British affairs. Even Lord Keynes who is certainly 
authorised to speak for England has pressed this 
.argument. 

The other point of view is that the balances should 
be paid for gradually over an indefinite number ot 
years in shape of British goods- And the most consi- 
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derate of all the views is that part of the balances should 
be released in dollar at once but the major part should 
be paid for in goods over years. 

But these are still non-otlicial views and the British 
Government’s attitude does not seem to have crystallised 
on this point. The British Governmient is evading the 
issue and leaving it for determination afterwards. An 
index to its attitude is the following extract from the 
Annual Report of the Reserve Bank of India which has 
the tacit authority of the Government of India for the- 
year ended 30th June, 1944: 

‘'The problem is to a large extent that of diverting 
productive capacity in the United Kingdom tow^ards 
satisfaction of the demands represented -by these balances 
and it is expected that it will be possible to secure a 
satisfactory arrangement with the United Kingdom for 
the orderly liquidation over a period of these resources.’’ 

The point to note is that 'productive capacity iu 
the United Kingdom needs to he diverted’. In plain 
English it means the payment will be made in the shape 
of nqw industrial products of the United Kingdom 
"whenever United Kingdom is able to produce in suffi- 
cience* i.e., in indefinite future. It excludes our 
possibility of purchasing outside the United Kingdom— 
a monopolist that must charge its own exorbitant price. 

More mischievous is the expression "satisfaction of 
demands represented by these balances”. The expres- 
sion seems to be meampgless. There will foe in deed 
future demands of India to the satisfaction of which 
fhe balances would be used.* These demands according 
to India would foe* for capital goods. But if the expres- 
si-on means the demands on the sacrifice of which these 
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balances have arisen, i.e., consumers’ goods, India takes 
strong exception to dissipating the balances. India fears 
that against her will and by manipulations of. tariffs, 
trade agreements and exchanges England would force 
flimsy consumer goods on India and make industrialisa- 
lioji in India in competition with her own impossible. 

There will be besides ‘orderly liquidation’, i.e., not 
a sudden and immediate liquidation but '‘over a period” 
whose length we would never be allowed to. determine.. 

The intentions are also indicated by the British atti- 
tude to establishment of certain industries in India. 
Ship-building, automobile, locomotive-making and other 
key industries have been systematically discouraged on 
unconvincing grounds of unsuitability of India for s'ach* 
production even when the Statesman at the hme of 
the German bombings of the British Isles came forward 
with the suggestion that industries should be bodily 
transferred to India. The obvious reason for such dis~ 
couragement is the possibility of England facing Indian 
competition and consequent unemployment. Equal 
development means disappearance of privilege. Empire 
generating prosperity in the dominant country and der 
gradation in the colony is the very condition of British 
survival. It is in this light that we have to examine 
Britain’s relations with India. 

As the self-governing Dominions like Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand have a population of the same- 
extraction as the mother country enjoying almost equa-^ 
lity of status with Englishmen, these areas are not handy 
for exploitation. The undeveloped regions of Africa 
are not immediately attractive both on account of 
climatic conditions and of the efforts involved in deve- 
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loping Uiem. India is already a developed country — 
ideal as a source of raw materials, and, with its enormous 
popuilalion, a great and expanding market. The popula- 
tion is also different in' race, religion and colour and 
there are few sentilmental inhibitions in the way of theii' 
exploitation unlike those in case of Canada or Australia* 

While these general consideratioins prove the im- 
portance of India to the Empire, let us see coucretely 
what India has meant to Great Britain. 

In the first place we should not be misled by the 
formal accounting of Indian revenues as being spent 
in India itself. If we examine for what object the Indian 
revenues have been used we would not get an edifying 
.answer. For out of Indian revenues Britain has met 
the cost of her imperial wars like the Sikh wars, Ihe 
Burmese wars, the Nepal wars, the Afghan wars, even 
Abyssinian and Chinese wars. The wars were not for 
the benefit of India but for the benefit of England. But 
they have swelled our national debt and there is con- 
‘siderable agitation in the country against, these costs 
being saddled on India. 

The major item in the Indian budget is defence 
which uses up about half the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India. Now it is clear that the Indian army 
Is for the occupation India and for defending this 
Imperial possession from possible rivals of the British. 
In case of the colonies the cost of defence was borne 
♦entirely by the Imperial Government so far as Imperial 
forces were required for the purpose- Thus in 1858 
'(vide Keith’s ^Responsible Government in the Dominion,' 
•SBCond edition, paige 966) the total cost of Defence of 
the colonies was £4,000,000 of which only £880,000, 
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i.e., less than one-tenth was contributed by the colonies 
themselves. Even after the colonies obtained .self- 
government, for some years. Imperial troops were main- 
lui 00.(1 for helping to keep internal peace at no cost to. 
the colonies and the troops were withdrawn only after 
adequate notice. This was only fair, if in ^deed there 
can be fairness in imperialism. The position of India 
as regards military defence has been entirely different 
from that of the colonies. From the camniencement of 
the British connection India has raised and maiintained 
her own army and found men and money for the purpose,. 
The Imperial Govern^menl does not pay an iota of the* 
cosl of the Indian army but steps in to control it and' 
use it for its own purposes. As we pay every pie of 
the cost of the British forces in India legally their posi- 
tion is that of hired troops. But these hired troops of 
ours are in fact our masters and are used to niaiintain. 
British supremacy over us and generally in the east- 
This was clearly admitted in his evidence before the- 
Wolby Commission by the late Marquis of Lansdowne* 
who was then Secretary of State for India and had beem 
its one-time Viceroy. 

This is hardly the place to dwell on the British 
policy in respect of the army in India which is well- 
known— liow" the civil' population has been disarmed 
and emasculated; how by cotniining recruitment to cer- 
tain classes martial tradition has been sought to be 
killed; how the Indian soldier can never rise beyond* 
a Havildar or Risaldar: how he is kept apart from techni- 
cal branches and given only inferior weapons to handle; 
how there is always the British troop to keep Mm ia 
his position; how no Indian oifficer class has been allow- 
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ed to arise; ho-w organisation and control has' been kept 
a secret from Indians: and yet hoiw shamelessly it is 
argued that Indians are ignorant of military art and are 
unable to defend themselves and unfit for self-govern- 
ment. The tragedy of India is that she has to forge 
and pay for her own fetters. This is true of the Indian 
section of the Army in India which is officered and led 
■entirely by Britishers. But the 62^,000 British troops 
out of a total of 209,000 (Array Estimates 1924-25) of 
the whole empire, i.e., about one-third, that are maintain- 
ed out of the Indian Revenue, are unconcealed engines of 
white domination over India. Their cost can be saddled 
on India only because the Empire has the brute force to 
extort the cost from us. 

Thus our innocent-looking budgets that .show no 
visible tribute being paid to England are in fact domi- 
nantly for British advantage and profit. 

Apart from the defence-budget and the national 
debt, the large British official class in the civil and 
military employ of the Government in India gets emolu- 
ments that are practically the highest in the world- 
Their pays and pensions are the major items of the 
^Home’ charges that forms a considerable proportion of 
the Indian revenues. 

And then there is the more important, although the 
less obtrusive wing of the Empire, the ifon-official 
British hegemony in Indian trade and industry. 

'The non-official Britisher is engaged in trade and 
commerce, in banking, shipping and in industries and 
to some extent in the professions. They form a powerful 
group and in.Bengal, Assam and Bombay they have been 
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assured representation in the legislatures out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

The British rule started with an aggressive commer- 
cialism and the first phase of the regime was marked 
by progressive decline of Indian industries and growing 
ruralisalion of the country. But even when the state 
ceased to^ trade, the non-ojSicial European got all the 
privileges that could be .given by their official brethren- 
For after all ‘-blood is thicker than water’. 

The result has been British monopoly in industry 
and trade in India. Thus the entire foreign trade of 
India is practically in British hands. British sBips 
■carry all our exports and import.^. Even in the coastal 
^shipping Indians have no place for when the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company came into being it found 
itself an unwelcome intruder in a closed preserve and 
its share in the coastal shipping remains absolutely in- 
significant. Our entire railway system is built out of 
British money. The irrigation system of the north-west, 
including the Sukkur Barrage, is mortgaged to. British 
capital. Almost the entire plantation industry, namely, 
tea, coffee and indigo Is British. Among mining indus- 
tries, coal-mining is overwhelmingly British and copper- 
miniaig completely so. Oil of Assam and th© Punjab 
is also under British exploitation. In iron and steel in- 
deed the Tatas lead but the Steel Corporation cf Bengal 
is not unimportant. Major portion of internal banking 
and insurance work is under British control and ex- 
^change banking is entirely British- In heavy chemicals 
the Imperial Chemicals -hold the monopoly. Almost all 
Ihe engineering works are British. Jute industry is 
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overwhelmingly Scottish. All lold 70 per cent of Ihe- 
organised industry in India is British. 

Only in the reiatively unimportant industries pro- 
ducing consumers’ goods like cotton textiles and sugar 
— Indians have been allo-wed a field. Otherwise India’s 
gain out of industrial development -has been only the- 
paltry .sums earned in wages by unskilled workers who- 
perforce had to be Indians. The industrial and com- 
mercial control of India by a foreign power prevented 
the training of Indians in industrial management, orga- 
nisation and leadership and kept them out of all the 
benefit of industrialisatian. The Imperial power always 
took care to see that the Indian industries did not com- 
pete with English industries and that no key industries, 
be allowed to grow in India. Indians were thus driven 
to 'unecoinomic holdings of land in a progressive paupe* 
riisation. 

,The British gains froim trade and industry in India' 
are thus summed up by H. N. Brailsford in his brilliant 
book ‘Property or Peace?’ at page 221: 

“It is usually estimated that £600 to £700 millions 
of British capital are invested in India. Part of this 
capital is sunk in industries which in favourable years 
yield fabulous profits. Coal mines have been known- 
to pay I'OO to 120 per cent on a daily wage of 8d. Out 
of 51 jute mills, 32 paid as much as 100 per cent in one 
or more years between 1918 and 1927; 29 never paid 
less than 20 per cent, and 10 never paid less than 40 
per cent. During the early post-war years the profits? 
of the jute mills ranged from six to eight times their 
total wages bill. For every £12 they paid in wages to 
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their Indiain workers, they remitted £100 in profits tO' 
their shareholders in Scotland. 

This is the gain from industry. Monopolist trade 
carried on by a highly organised industrial country like 
England with an agricultural and raw material produ- 
cing country like India must yield a large revenue. The 
terms of trade are inevitably against the raw material 
producing country and India .must he always the loser 
iin the bargain. 

As for export of capital Lenin has calculated that 
the colonial borrower rai*ely gets more than 80 per cent 
of the nominal loan advanced to him. Often capital 
generates capital by simply watering and it is not cer- 
tain that all the nominal balance of liabilities does in; 
fact represent material goods received by India. 

Tliis is what India meant to England even iin the 
days of peace and relative free trade. During this war 
India has meant all the difference between England’s 
life and death. Her hungry peasantry giv6 England an 
army of 2i million soldiers — ^the volunteer array of 
Mr. Amery and Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan and the mercer 
nary army of Mahatma Gandhi. During the five years 
of war India .supplied materials for war to the tune of 
Rs. 1,700 crores and acted as the base of operations for 
Japan and the Middle East. The contribution, alto- 
gether extorted — ^has been invaluable to the Empire: 
With autarchy gaining in popularity and with this 
devastating war which has revolutionised England’s eco- 
nomic position and made it a debtor on the verge of 
bankruptcy, England will cling to India even as the 
drowniing man catches at straw. It is a splendid opportu- 
nity if the creditor is also the victim of the debtor as 
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India is. India has been called the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown — certainly it is the most precious. 
Tile admissions by the late Lord Curzon in his book 
‘The place of India in the Empire” are echoed more 
loudly by Mr. Winston Churchill who understands the 
advantages of holding India much better after the eco- 
nomic upheavals caused by this war when he says : “1 
have not become the King’s first minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the Empire.” It is this deter- 
mination of England to cling to India that explains the 
arming of the Viceroy ,and the governors with their 
special responsibilities, particularly in respect of what 
is called commercial discrimination and financial stabi- 
lity of India. In plain words this means English par- 
ticipation in Indian trade and industry must not be 
interfered with; that Indians and Englishmen should 
have equal opportunity in the Empire — the equality of 
the giant and the dwarf as Gandhiji has put it. India 
must be safe for the Britisher to realise his returns. 

This attitude is not confined to the British Tories 
who have been the rulers of England. Even labour 
shares in the tainted profits from the empire, although 
only as crumbs from the bursting tables of their capital- 
ist .masters. Thus Attlee and Churchill are equally 
convinced of the desperate necessity of holding India. 
TJhey have the will to hold and think that they have 
the capacity tlo hold India for all time. 

Against these tremendous economic facts we have 
the fancies on which England feeds us — the fine phrases 
in which self-government and even complete in^pend- 
ence is promised ; the effusive concern betrayed for the 
minorities; the kindly reproof with which she meets 
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our ‘childish’ ambition to swim in the stormy seas of 
international anarchy. 

These are cobwebs which would confuse only the 
dull and the credulous. It is clear that principles of 
justice cannot operate in the context of imperialism. 
England is determined to dig herself in and will do all 
that would ensure her permanency. Empire can be 
liquidated only by snatching power. The “Faith Cure" 
of Lord Wavell’ is an opiate to drug us. 

It is in this light that we must study her contribu- 
tion to the communal problem. She is experimenting 
with scientific detachment on .materials which are ex- 
ceptionally promising. There happen to be such things 
as differences in religion, language and caste along with 
the inevitable social and economic inequalities. These 
differences have been exploited to their full capacity. 
The communal question is only part of the great method 
of counterpoise. 

We must be in no doubt about this policy of 'coun- 
terpoise'. ‘Counterpoise’ neutralises and weakens agita- 
tion. Even before there were organised political 
parties and when there existed ao politics to challenge 
the British rule, the policy of counterpoise was profess- 
edly followed in respect of the organisation of the Indian 
Army. In the beginning the regiments were promiscu- 
ous assortments of people fro.m different religions and 
areas. The vicissitudes of service in isolated regions 
were necessarily ironing out differences and forging unity 
of outlook in the army. This was realised early and the 
regiments were made ho.mogeneous units. The counter- 
poise was illustrated in the communal composition of 
the army at various stages. After the mutiny Muslim 
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perccn'agc in the amiy was lowered as Muslims had’ 
proved parliciilarly unfriendly to the British. The Sikhs 
and the Hindas were favoured at the cost of the Muslims. 
Later when Hindus be-came dominantly nationalist in- 
outlook the policy was reversed and the Muslim element 
was strengthened. Thus while the Sikhs were at the 
top in the Indian army in 1914 with a percentage of 
19.2 and the Punjab Muslims came third with their 
11.1 per cent and the Rajputs fourth with their 6.4 per 
cent; in 1930, the position was altered in favour of the* 
Muslims, the respective percentages being 13.88, 22-6 
and 2.55. 

This idea of counterpoise which arose first in the 
army was applied in other spheres also. The present 
configuration of India with 600 native states in unequal 
alliance with British India is no accident. A uniform 
political system, while it may help the principle of para- 
niountcy, was bound to strengthen unity of political 
outlook in the country. After the phase of conquest 
and consolidatioin that terminated with Dalho'usie, it 
was thought wise to leave India honeycomhed with 
native states as a measure of counterpoise. Let Lord 
Canning bear witness. After the mutiny he said : 
‘*Thes# patches of native govermment served as a break- 
water to the storm which would otherwise have swept 
over in one great wave.” The conservative role of tho 
princes was realised very early. Karl Marx considered 
them to be the most “servile tools of English despotism” 
and the greatest obstacles to Indian progress. While 
the paramount power considers the greatest of the 
princes as nothing better than domestic servants; while 
it deposed the reigning Prince of Sikkim, and exiled 
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large numbers of rulers in Rajputana, the Punjab and 
Central India aind the South; while it can interfere with 
the princes’ right of adoption and marriage and so forth; 
when it comes to speak of the position of their people, 
it calls these .museum monuments sovereign-slates in 
alliance 'with the paramount power by solemn treaties. 
By these means it uses the Indian princes as a great check 
against the ainli-imperialist front in India'. 

•The classic example of this use of the princes is 
provided by the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
princes have been given the sole choice of packing the 
Federal Legislature with their nominees to checkmate 
the British Indian nationalists. With a population of 
'93,198,233 out of the total Indian population of 388,997, 
955 (1941 census), i.e„ with a population percentage ot 
“23v96, the Indian states in the proposed Indian Federa- 
tion have been given 40 per cent representation in the 
Co'unpil of State, and 33 1/3 per cent in the Federal 
Assembly. 

Thus the policy of counterpoise has Been steadily 
working throughout the period since 1857. In the com- 
munal sphere this policy took conscious form with the 
rise of an Indian nationalist movement. There fs an 
almost complete parallelism bet-ween the development 
of the policy and the development of the Congress pro- 
gramme. 

Thus since 1885 when the Congress began to voice 
the nationalist sentiment the quest for an alternative 
organism as counterpoise started. The Aligarh Prin- 
cipals busied themselves to found sudi an organisation. 
By 1892 Congress was already a power and by 1909 
it had gone through the dress-rehearsal of its first mass 
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movemeat over the swadeshi question and the partition 
of Bengal. This period is rich in correspondence, des- 
patches and memo-randuans in which the idea of “coun- 
terpoise” is frankly advocated. Thus' it finds promineot 
mention in the private correspondences of Lytton^ 
Curzon, Minto and Morlev: in Minto’s ofiicial despatches 
to Morley; in Morley’s despatch to Minto; in Government 
of India’s memorandum in 1907 on the question of mino- 
rity representation and the replies of the local Govern- 
ments to that memorandum. Lord Curzon scouted the 
idea of a Council of Princes as a device for countering 
the Congress. Lord Minto was equally anxious to find 
another programme and another .set of ideas to set iip’ 
against the Congress so that the younger generation 
might be kept away from it. 

We have seen how the Simon Commission was 
directly inspired by Lord Birkenhead to angle for sup- 
port against the Congress and other nationalist organi- 
sations concenned with the boycott. Through the 
various stages of the Government of India Bill this idea 
was prominent; and now, since 1939, when Congress 
has declared unflinching determination to liquidate 
British power; the various declarations of the Viceroy’s 
and the Secretary of State and the Gripps proposals have 
all been consciously aiming at liauidating the Congress 
by favouring and encouraging the Muslims and Mr. 
Jinnah. Counterpoise is thus an established fact 

In pursuit of this method the Empire has followed 
two main trends. In the first place it started dismem- 
bering the electorate, breaking up the people into water- 
tight groups so as to make common aspiration impossi- 
ble. The shady tactics of Lord Minto in starting this 
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diSiinem'berment by first conceding separate electorate 
to the M’uslims is -well known. ‘This injection of the 
separatist virus proved so effective that barely a decade 
after the Minto-Morley Reforms even nationalist India 
had succumbed to it. In the All-Parties Conference of 
1916 separate electorate for Muslims was formally ap- 
proved. Certain proportions of seats in the legislatures 
were allotted to the Muslims and it appeared as though 
the communal problem had been solved and would no 
more remain a handy tool of imperialism. But unity of 
the Indian people was anathema to the Empire and in 
the Montford Reforms this agreement was departed from 
in favour of the Muslims and separate electorate was 
awarded to other groups as well. The Constitution of 
1935 carried this tendency to extremes. The electorate 
has been now broken into 17 fragments. The Coanmu- 
nal Award of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald not cinly treated 
the Muslims most generously by giving them undue 
weightage in what are called Muslim minority provinces 
lik^ Bihar. Orissa> the U. P. and so on but in Bengal 
and the Punjab the allotment of seats was such 'that 
Muslims came to have a statutory majority and the 
principle of weightage to minorities w^as not api^lied 
to these provinces. Everywhere Muslim representation 
was artificially inflated at tlie cost of the other com- 
munitiesy mainly the Hindus. 

The ‘Communal Award’ was ro.ore evil in its intern 
^ tions. The Hindu community — ^^of whidi only the Mara- 
thas of Bombay and the .non-Brahmins of Madras had 
so far been granted reservation of seats — was sought to 
be broken up by giving separate electorate to what are 
called the “scheduled castes”. The attempt was not a 
complete success on account of the Poona Pact follow- 
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ing Gandhiji’s fast unto death to annul this measure. 
But the reservation of seats for the scheduled castes in 
the general constituencies is proving the thin end of 
the wedge that may one day rift the Hindu solidarity. 
It has already given encouragement to men like Dr. 
Ainbedkar to fish in the troubled waters of India. 

Tlie glaring discrimination in favour of the Muslims 
and the solicitous interest in the scheduled castes are 
not a measure of inter-communal justice. To such things 
the Imperial power is entirely indifferent. They are 
parts of a concerted plan to undermine the dominance 
of any party to speak on behalf of India. The one party 
that claims to speak on behalf of the people of India is 
the Congress and the Congress has ever been a thorn 
in the side of the Empire. Through open rebellions of 
1’921, 1930 and 1942 the Congress has been performing 
the dress-rehearsal of the final revolution that will 
sw^eep away the Empire and all that it means. Through 
sufferings Congressmen have paid the price of their 
patriotism. The Empire knows its opponents better 
than its muddled-headed apologists do and it crushes 
them with iron heels. Itl is not for nothing that 
, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Sardar 
Patel and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, to name only a few of 
the noble hand' — ^have drawn the ire of the Empire on 
them. 

The other parties have never been inconvenient to 
the Empire. I know of no resolution of the Muslim 
League that has ever contemplated the disappearance of 
the Empire. No one ever saw Muslim League parly 
in direct action except: against its Hindu brethren. Mr. 
Jinnah’s protestations of patriotism have been entirely 
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hollow. His party has been frankly coinmiinal and 
nothing else. Mr. Jinnah has never been a lover of 
sufTering. It must be a wonderful faith that can burn 
without the fuel of one’s own life. It is doubly wonder- 
ful that his opposition to British imperialism is so sooth- 
ing to the rulers that they treat him with the greatest 
solicitude and consideration. 

Dr. Anibedkar whom the Britishers have appointed 
leader of the scheduled castes — for this leadership has 
not been earned by struggle and sacrifice — is yet new 
in the field. But his utterances are entirely similar to 
those of Mr. Jinnah. 

The alignment of forces in Indian politics is clear. 
Tne Congress has pilaced freedom of India in the fore- 
front of its programme. By this very fact Congress has- 
proclaimed itself the arch-enemy of the Government of 
India. To the Congress demand for independence its 
response is not -by a flat denial for that is not in keeping; 
with the present-day political standards, but by pointing 
out that Congress is not the sole spokesman of India- 
and that all the main elements among the Imdian people- 
should present a united demand. Exactly in similar- 
language the Muslim League declares that Congress is 
not the sole spokeani.an of India and that no changes ini 
the constitution should be aWowed 'unless the Muslims- 
agree to those changes. Dr. Ambedkar says th.e same- 
from the point of view of the scheduled castes. 

The Britishers say that there is no body to whom* 
they may transfer power. Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambed- 
kar say that there is no body to whom power can be* 
transferred. 
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‘Thus against the Congress desmand for immediate 
independeince Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar ally 
themselves with Britain to delay the coming of freedtmi 
indefinitely. Whatever the motives of their opposition 
the three sail together and strengthen and encourage 
each other against the Congress — or for that matter 
against nationalist India. That is why in 1940 Lord 
Linlithgow gave Mr. Jinnah a veto on all constitutional 
progress when he emphatically stated that no changes 
■would ’be made in the future constitution of India unless 
beforehand the Moslem community had been consulted 
and tliat cammunity had also agreed to those changes. 
That is why Lord Wavell im rejecting Mahatma Gamdlii’s 
“•concrete proposals” made in July, 1944, made the irri- 
tating repetition of the sanctity of his responsibilities to 
the minorities; the princes and other elements. That is 
why the Simla Conference of June- July, 1945y was con- 
demned 'to. futility even wJien all parties except the 
League showed themselves keen on joining an “interim 
.national government”. 

The phrases employed by the British spokesmen 
are soothing to the shortsighted communal leadership 
and convenient to the British. Mahatma Gandhi who' 
ims learnt the lesson in course of his struggles which 
Jeach rapidly and correctly thus observed in an inter- 
yiew by the Associated Press On August 18, 1944: 

“Boiled down, the Viceroy's proposition means 
Jthat .unless all the main parties agree as to the consti- 
tution of the future and there is agreement between the 
British Government and the main parties there is to 
no change in the constitutional position, and the 
<S>vhmment of India as at present is to be carried' on. 
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The natines of the parlies given in the Government reply 
are illustrative only, I have no doubt that on due occa- 
sions more will be exhibited as from a conjurer’s hag 
and who knows how and when the British Oovcrnnient 
will agree to surrender control. It is as clear us crystal 
that the British Government do not propose to give up 
Ihe power they possess over 400 millions unless the 
, latter develop strength enough to wrest it from them.” 
In a statement from Panchgani on July 14, 1944. 
]\Ialialinia Gandhi said: 

I myself feel tirnily that j\Ir. Jinnah docs not 
block the way but the British Government do ni>l want 
a just settlement of the Indian claim for indepcntlcnce, 
which is overdue and they are using Mr. Jinnah as a 
cloak for denying fueedoni to India . /’ 

The same applies to other comniiina! leaders. 

Thus the British Government went on dismember-* 
ing the electorate, creating groups^ and sub-groups; 
emphasising them by executive recognition in respect 
of education and services; and inflating minority 
opinion — all with the sole intention of preventing the 
emergence of a dominant nationalist party so as to be 
able tio say that there was no united body of people in 
India to whom power could be transferred. Having 
thus broken the unit 5 ’- they ask Indians to present a 
united constitution and taking Britain at her word we 
set about complying with this strange demand, t 

The second trend is exhibited in how Britain 
hinders settlement. 

Settlement of a political question can never he on 
purely academic considerations. There must be in the 
first place an inunediale and urgent heed for a settle- 

/ 
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meiit. In India this dynamic 'urge is provided by the 
possibility of iraiisl'erence of power to India. It is well 
known how the communal problem comes into promi- 
nence on the e\'e of contemplated changes in the cons- 
titution. It is also clear that in normal times we do 
avoid Hying at each other’s throat and the urgency of 
setUerneHt is not felt. The problem simply does not 
arise. Now Britain is the sole judge as to when and 
how far power would be transferred to India. She, 
therefore, controls the conditions that would ‘urge the 
communities to settlement. There have been occasions 
in India when whole peoples were in a mood for settle- 
ment. An instance in point is the recent mood of our 
people. The politicafl deadlock since 1939 coupled with 
the Ibunghngs of the British autljorities during the 
course of the war resulting in abnormal inflation and 
general food scarcity and distress made people anxious 
for a return of popular governmeait and the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi provided an added incentive for a. 
settlement. Even w’hen Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah were about to meet on August 19, 1944^ Lord 
Wavell rejeeled the idea of an immediate national 
government in the civil sphere, the concrete proposals 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

With one blow the entire basis was knocked out of the 
Impending conversations. The mood for settlement was 
thilled.* This wus Inevitable for even about the middle of 
July, the Spectator hinted at this possibility and remark- 
ed: . His (Gandhijfs) present proposal is in effect for* 

independence not after the war (as in the Cripps’ offer) 
but during it, and he knows perfectly well that the 
British Government would not accept. That being so 
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the whole of Iiis offer to the Muslim League conveyed 
to Mr. Jinnali indirectly Ihrougli Mr. Rajagopaiachari 
re.sts on thin air and that is probably one of the reasons 
why Mr. Jinnah has not jumped at it with any eager- 
ness. Mr. Gandhi has certainly .made a gesture in the 
direction of consultations’ with Muslims about the future 
of India — but on what basis? Scarcely one which has 
any reality.” The remark is brutally frank and should 
open our eyes. There is no settlement in prospect even 
when we are most anxious for a settlement so long as 
Great Britain can say ‘no’ to our demand for immediate 
independence. 

The second condition of a genuine inter-party 
settlement is that parties concerned must have a rea- 
listic appreciation of each other’s importance and must 
not look to outsiders for help. The British Government 
makes this impossible. We have seen how Muslim 
League under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership .and now the 
scheduled castes under Dr- Ambedkar have becoiAe 
strange bedfellows of the Empire and how the Empire 
has marked its sympathy and alliance with them by 
.granting favours to them. 'The Muslim League relying 
on publicity through British journals like the Smtesmm; 
through British journalists like the editor of the Star of 
India; and British educationists like the notorious 
Principals of the Aligarh College ajnd getting the 
approval of the British Government -through Lord 
Linlithgow, Mr. Amery and Lord Wavell is filled with 
an exaggerated notion about itself. Its utterances are 
hardly c<j>ndliatory. Of Rajagopalachari’s recent 
formula (1944), which was to be the basis oi the con- 
"versations, Mr. Jinnah in the Muslim League ^meeting 
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said that it was a trap for the Muslim League and even’ 
“dishonest”. One wonders how Mr. Jinnah's intolerance 
would he conducive to a settlement. The same remark 
applies to the intransigence of Dr. Ambedkar. Both of 
them are equally contemptuous of, the Congress. Their 
sen.se of appreciation is entirely warped. The parties 
to the settieinent, therefore, are not entirely relying 
on themselves hut looking over each other’s heads to a 
third party either hindering or helping them in their’ 
task. 

What is more this third party officially and non- 
officially keys the pitch and tips the scale on every occa- 
sion when a settlement is attempted. We meed not go 
very far into history for instances. We can watch the 
interesting game even on the eve of the Gandhi-Jinnah 
meeting scheduled for August 19, 1944. Officiajlly Lord 
Wavell in rejecting Mahatma Gandhi’s concrete pro^ 
posals repeats the sanctity of his responsibilities to the 
minorities. The non-official sample is the editorial of 
July 14^ 1944, of The Times of England. The relevant 
passage runs thus : 

“(The formula does not remove) incompatibility of 
terms on which the Hindus and the Muslims are ready 
to cooperate in the formatiom of a Provisional National 
Government and leaves unsolved the more important 
League doubts and fears 

The more important doubts and fears are knowm 
to The Times better than to the Muslim League. The 
larger comprehension of the Muslim point of view is 
displayed by The Times than by Mahatii^a G^^hi, 
'How Wai^cll and The tTimes mu§t hav^^eSoji'''Mr. 
Jlrmah! He must be verily dizzy with iCbuld! 
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he .meet the humiliated Mahatma "with anything but 

arrogance ? 

The tipping is not confined to words. The British* 
authorities have often countered the proposal to the 
minorities 'by their own proposals and these latter have 
been ever more liberal to them. The All-Parties agree- 
ment of 1916 was departed from in favour of the 
Muslims. 

The grounds for such departure were explained by 
the Government of India who on the Lucknow Pact 
observed; 

“The Mohaanimadan representation which the Pact 
(Congress-League Pact) of 1916 proposes for Bengal is 
manifestly insufficient. It is questionable whether the- 
claims of the Mohammndan population -of Eastern 
Bengal were .sufficiently pressed when the Congress- 
League compact was in the making. They are a conspi- 
cuously 'backward md impoverished community. The- 
rendition of partition of the Presidency in 1912 came* 
as a severe disappointment to them and (we should be* 
very loath to fail in seeing that their interests are 
generously secured- In order to give the Bengal 
Muslims a representation proportionate to their numbers 
and no more, we should allot them 44 instead of 34 
seats (due to them under the Pact)”. What a champion 
of the poor and backward Muslims I ,The Government 
of India posed itself as more Muslim than the Muslims 
themselves for Muslims as such could not see what was 
due to them. 

Another instance of British counter-proposal came 
in 1933. British Spokesmen had repeatedly asserted 
that the communal award wcmijd be replafced if Indians 
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could come to an agreed solution. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya accordingly convened a representative unity 
conference at Allahabad and such good progress did it 
make that there was widespread satisfaction in the 
country. The conference had agreed on everything 
except on the question of Bengal. It .was agreed that 
Muslims would get 32 per cent of the British India re- 
presentation in the central legislatures .and that Sind 
should 'be separated without any right to central sub- 
•vention. The conference was proceeding to Calcutta to 
•study the problem at the spot. At this stage Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State, declared ,at the third Round 
Table Conference that H. M.’s Government had decided 
to allot 33 1/3 per cent of British India seats iin the 
central legislature to Moslems and would give adequate 
financial aid from centre to Sind. Nothing was said 
about Hindu minority in Sind. The conference found 
its labours futile and broke down. 

The communal award itself offered more than Mr. 
Jinnah could have dreamt of at the time and this was 
coniveyed to the Muslims by Sir Fazji Hussain in his 
famous circular. There has been considerable specula- 
tion that the hasty despatch of Sir Feroze Khan Noon 
lo Mia on the eve of the Gandhi- Jinnah meeting is not 
without meaning. It was freely mentioned that Sir 
Feroze enjoying the confidence of Mr. Amery as well as 
of the Muslim League had brought a counter offer from 
tile British Government to the Muslim League to torpedo 
the Gandhi- Jinnah talks. Mr. Jinnah is obviously asked 
to be stiff for if Gandhi'Ji does not concede to his extreme 
demands the British Government will be there to oblige 
Siiba. 
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In fact the British are a.nxious that there he no 
seltlement for has not Sir F. Noon who is obviously in 
the know of things said that seltlement or no settic- 
meijiit the British would grant Dominion Status to India 
or something short of it at the end of the war? So 
have other British spokes,men. Now if settlement is 
irrelevant, parties need not agree. The British Goveroi- 
nieiil may thus freely blow hot and cold. Let India 
guess their intentions. 

Organically connected with the declaration that 
settlement is irrelevant is the British capacity to rob 
any settlement of finality. They can always bring out 
a new party from their “conjurer’s bag” and insist on 
revision of the old settldro,ent and the game may be 
carried on indefinitely. To run for a settlement that 
is not stable and in some sense final is to pursue a 
mirage. 

To have deliberately broken the unity and to stand 
in the way of settlement means unmistakably that 
the (weapon of divide and rule will not he allowed to 
tarnish and the communal controversy will continue to 
flourish in the congenial air of British Imperialism to 
the last syllable of recorded time. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


RETROSPECT 

THE first impact of the .world on our senses presents 
chaos of apparently irreducible facts. If are im- 
patient or dull we would never be able to find any 
general principles in this bewildering diversity. Strange- 
ly, however, we discount the evidence of our senses 
heavily. In search of explanation which is a ruling 
passion in man we inevitably generalise. As there is. 
no objective test of truth in social studies and as mis- 
taken and false theories .•would rarely produce their* 
effect except in the very long run, there is a premium 
on human indolence and our generalisations are often 
hasty and incorrect. Our social studies to be fruitful 
must avoid both the chaotic individuality of facts and 
the rush of hasty generalisations. We must trace- 
trends and tendencies after examining the hang of facts,, 
their preponderance. 

The thicket of facts through which we have hewn 
our .■way can be now surveyed from the vantage ground 
of where we stand. From these heights, it is easy to 
mark the dominant features of the landscape, the hang 
of facts and their preponderance. 

What does the retrospect reveal ? 

The multitudinous details arrange themselves in 
three prominent features. 

lo the distant backgro.und is the vast mass of Indian 
humanity restless in their poverty and helplessness,. 
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ignorant and groping. This .subpn^rged population is 
greatly handicapped in having a clear and \igorous 
politics. The majority is too much pre-occupied with 
its problems of brute subsistence, and too uninformed 
to be able to evaluate political slogans correctly. As 
they are themselves undecided, they readily accept any 
quack who comes with a tone of confidence and insist- 
ence. As their sorrows are great and their problerps 
gigantic, few have the heart even to think of an alter- 
native. Yet lust of power sways many and as power 
does not seem possible unless with the coitsent of the 
demos the power-seeking men become the centres of 
pale politics which has no root in the grim reality of 
Iiiidlan life. Much of Indian politics ostensibly doing 
homage to the people is really class or group politics, 
that fullils a few self-seeking men. 

Very few, far too few if we rule out the hysterical 
mass agitations which make heroes even out of ordinary 
clay, have the sustained courage of comprehending the 
Indian problem in its gigantic stature and of seeking to 
solve it in any adequate manner. These few are the 
real mass force although their voice is often drowmed 
in the shrill hysterics of the other parties. In India 
this organised mass force is centred almost exclusively 
*m the Indian National Congress. The rwill-less and 
ignorant mass clustering amorphously round the Con- 
gress at one end and listening with equal attention to 
the lulling assurances of the class-politicians on the 
other provide the anatomy of. the distant background. 

In th6 immediate foreground are patches of white 
absolutism: inter-laced elaborately by a supporting 
cluster of brown bureaucracy— 'together Comprising the 
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official caste in India that holds the swanning .mass iii 
leash. This official caste sharply demarcated from the 
Indian mass is the far end of an imperial adiniinistratioii 
with its core in LoncK.m. These patches of white ab- 
solutism are both Ihe cause and the efTect of the degrada- 
tion of the Indian mass and their disappearance is the 
very condition of Indian progress. For they are bailiffs 
of an impoverished imperial power .which must cling 
desperately to ils possessions. Charity and self-denial 
on the part of this power means to it certain political 
suicide. 

As self-seeking men can flourish in India only at 
the biddance of the imperial power, the intervening 
space between the background of Indian mass and the 
foreground of white absolutism is occupied by an in- 
visible army of the Empire, the titled commoners, the 
nobility, the privileged classes and the retinues of the 
Ihdian official class. This invisible army is a thin 
treacle that connects the two poles of submerged India 
and of dominant imperialism. This variegated group, 
however, is identical only in its externals. Internally 
it is ridden by jealousies like the harems of the old 
Moguls. The 'politics of this group is a politics of 
jealousy, of rights, divisions, shares and jobs. The 
other asp^t of obligation and mutual aid . does not 
figure in their politics. 

This in fact is the core of the communal politics. 
"This small group of go-betweens is two-faced. It is 
correct to a fault in relation to the empire. It is 
daiaoraus and wild at the other end. It passes 
incessantly frema one pqle to the other assuring ikp 
end that all is well, at least shall be w;ell, thank 
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God, ill the oUier pole. At the p5le of the Indian *inass 
it speaks in confident terms that the imperial end is a 
boon and that the mass is in the best of all imaginable 
worlds — for short-comings only the fates are to be 
blamed. 

While these incessant preachings stupefy the mass, 
the petty conflicts are carried to a higher pitch and the 
hysterical mass which has nothing to gain and lose 
takes sides. The unreal politics of communalism arises 
and threatens to drown all sober voices in a babel of 
longues. 

This intermediate group serves the empire well and 
itself not badly. Its role is, therefore, justifkd by the 
powerful voice of the empire and its own .self-interest. 
The phantoms that flit about in this group are energised 
by this combination. The combination would have 
brought into being such phantoms in any case. The 
extra vitality/ however, comes from the accident that 
there are in this group certain personalities who were 
obviously meant for a nobler role of liberators. They 
had the energy and the imagination for creating a new 
'world. By a perversion they are using both these gifts 
for creating a fragmented .w’orld — a mosaic of petrified 
but picturesque communities in the eternal sunshine of 
British imperialism. 

It is thus that 'we get both the passion and the 
knavery of communalism,; both its disintegrating ethics 
and ils petty constructions; its clinging to the familiar 
British dispensation as well as its wistful longing to 
revive a dead world. By its inherent contradictions 
communalism is a futile force — barren of positive 
results. But even a painted defvil can alarm the unwary 
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and communalisni dol^s keep the unwary Indian mass 
in alarm — niimbmg their energies which might have 
otherwise swept off the white domination and lifted 
India out of the morass. It is to this end that commn- 
nalism has to he liquidated. 



PART II 


THE WAY OUT 




CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

THEORY is a guide to action. Our analysis of the 
origins of the communal problem indicates the correC’ 
tives that must be applied to solve it. We noticed a 
number uf factors that provide the condition of the com- 
munal politics. We noticed how mass psychology is 
shaped by the activities of parties and leadership. We 
noticed liuvv the economic core of the problem is the 
real genesis of all subsidiary manifestations. We met 
the disturbing influence of British imperialism at every 
turn in our analysis. And so on. 

All these complex phenomena must be considered 
and provided for in any scheme of solving the com- 
munal problem. The attack must be simultaneous and 
on many fronts. Social facts have a multiplicity of 
causes and no solution would be adequate unless the 
plurality of causes is attacked en ormssie. This may 
.sound impracticable to the sober genteel on whom in- 
*©rtia of the past weighs too much. They iwould smile 
.a.nd say : be practical, boys — one thing at a time. But 
the one thing, in fact, is no isolated thing. It is hope- 
lessly intermixed with many. Whether .we just want 
“the left arm to go with the roots. and the sea-salt”, or 
'■‘lust simply a loin chop” or even only the “chitter- 
lings” we will get none of these things from the pig 
on the Provinder Island, unless we agree with the Cabin- 
hoy and kill the whole pig. Partial enterprise is not 
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always wiser or more hopeful than a comprehensive- 
one. In solving the cammunal problem we must go 
the whole hog. 

The need for comprehensiveness, for large range 
of efforts, for patience must be clearly grasped. At the 
moment we are like children incapable of forethought 
and patience. We want a miracle to hai^pen that would 
change the face of things at once. We expect the 
milleniuni to come by an agreement between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Qaide-Azani. By a desperate yielding to 
Pakistan. By anything short and swift. We are afraid 
of slow and patient building. But our analysis has 
shown that there is no short cut. 

Granted that the need for comprehensiveness, slow 
building and patience is realised we would be still un- 
able to take a step unless we are clear about our long- 
range goal and our concrete short-range context. 

To comprehend the long-range goal w^e must in- 
evitably skirt, the borderland ;of, philosophy and 
metaphysics. For, if we care to see, the ruthless dictum 
of .a -dictator can be traced to the ravings of a dead 
philosopher that has stole into the recesses of the dicta- 
tor's consciousness. “As .we think, so we do” says the 
author of the Dhammapada. Action without thought 
is unthinkable on human plane. Let us think rationally 
to act well. 

It is necessary to emphasise the need for a long- 
range goal for if we study the successions of ideals 
that have ruled humanity for brief intervals we would 
find that what is immediately authoritative and compel- 
ing may be ultimately mischievous. We may have 
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laboured in vain if by our efforts we have given 
humanity only partial aaid false gods whom it must 
shortly discard to undergo the painful search for ideals 
afresh. 

It is impossible not to appear to be in conflict with 
many ideals that are passionately held by large masses 
of people at present. There is the king and country for 
some,; the nation and state for others; the Nordic race* 
for the third; .mere profit for the fourth and so on. In 
India we arc familiar with ideals of Islamic life and of 
patriotism. Evidently none of these ideals is iiltiiinately 
satisfactory. None of them can be rationally held by 
the -whole .mass of mankind. These partial ideals belong 
to a society organised for war, for regression and for 
Dulility. Aldous Huxley in his book ‘Ends and Means’ 
has examined the diverse ideals and concludes that the 
/only ideal urged by all who are acclaimed the greatest 
men of wisdom is the ideal of freedom, justice and peace- 
ful cooperation between non-atlached ^et active and 
responsible individuals. 

The epithet to note is “noii-attached”. Any parti- 
cular belief and duly that must be upheld even at the 
cost of one’s life and of the life of the world is a belief 
and duty that .divides. For precisely because it is par- 
ticular it can'not be held by all equally, and, divergence, 
if material, must tend to war. Weakly and haltingly 
we are trying to realise this ideal in what is called liberal 
education. The fact is that so little is knowoi of this 
vast universe that all our beliefs must be at best provi- 
sional. To have a closed mind is to run away from 
":5easan. 
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Tlio eastern pbilosepbies haw rc/icatcdly !n,',j:*;ieu < 
Oie Iransicnee of cveryihing uf iitis cinih. Triis is U*i v 
of Islam as well as (jf HiiuluiSiai ami ijitschlln vir. ui Uaha 
the adoption of [he ideal of noii-ai Lachmeal slu idd be 
in keeping with our best lradilir,ns. Non-aUacliiiK nt 
means that Ave shuIl be addicted to nothinji;: nciliKO' U* 
reading: nor tes ]v-aying; nor to eating; nor to drinking: 
neither to religious rituals nor to secular profanity, ill'; 
non-’attached shall build on nothing narticuiar. 

As soon as we realise the provisional nature ol 
everything the anmius of intolerance has nothiiiig ;eU, 
,io sustain it. We shall be extremely lolcranl. Non- 
aitachment is nothing .negative. Thus a man who fear.s 
'is not noniatlachcd for what is fear except the C(ailcm- 
plation that what one holds dearest Avill be taken 
away — life., leisure, dear ones? The non-atlacbed can- 
not be a coward. He will not be sick for sickness He\ 
the self to .a doleful thought about the body. He will 
not be starving far starvation puis the body in the fore- 
front. He will not be ignorant for ignorance will 
necessarily tie him to Ihc immediate and particular. He 
cannot he a slave for slavery is nothing bal feat' or 
ignoramce which are both inconsistent with non-atlacli- 
ment. Noiiiattachaneni is, therefore, positive, strong 
.and active. 

Again the men who have, been pronounced to be 
oon-attached have generally been found to be sustained 
by a mystical general atsrareness. iTliey do not appear 
to be aimless and dissatisfied. This is also' positive. 

The other attributes flow from this virtue for it will 
he found that non-attachment cannot he complete with- 
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oi'L ihem. 11.' iljcrc is r? jaa’ing rlisliannony, alLMcliment 
k> pitriicjlar arises. It' Uierc. is any one siarving, the 
niii'i-aUached will lind il hard not to be moved. He 
scoins io develop a itniversal personality. 

Rea!i.sina thai our knowledge of the world is pro- 
visional, the iioo-atiaclicd socictj^ will not be prepared 
Io cfc> homage to dogmas, lo aiithorilics and to anylhing 
that prevents free inquiry, research and science. Such 
a society must be vigorous intellectually. Its prevail- 
ing ail i tilde towards the existing body of knowledge 
will be ever agnostic — not final; it would be ignorant 
to tmake the aflitude atheistic — that it does not exist. 

^ This vievr of a society of cooiierating, alert, non- 
altachcd individuals, progressing with mutual aid 
appears to foe realistic and helpful by other considera- 
tions also. 

It is realistic because the subiect-man who is the 
end of all the adjuslinenls we. are discussing is no 
isolated ‘human’ atom but a socialised man. 'We’ is 
already contained in tlie pores of. the philosophical Tk 
The separate T is undoubtedly a reality and often longs 
to bend the \vorId to its wills. But it is being rapidly 
narrowed by constant invasion of ‘wc’ . The subject 
does not and cannot close 'up after admitting the ‘we’ 
of a particular group or co.inin'unity. It is still open to 
admit the of all possible comnyinities. We are 
in fact potentially universal in , make-up. We enjoy the 
Scottish ballads of Robert Burns as much as the twilight 
Irish romances of W. B. Yeats; the poems of Tagore as 
well as those of Iqbal; and can even go back to the 
past to find ourselves mirrored in the Greek dramas 
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just as much as in the desert poems of Oiiiiar Kha3'7am,. 
‘Tery old are we .men’' and great has been our 
assimilation. 

The process is going to be still further accelerated 
as history develops. The world war has evoked 
similar responses all the world over. The radio, the 
telegraph, the steam engine and the aeroplane have anni- 
hilated distances and there is no frontier which is proot 
enough against the invasion of ideas. Man Is not onk^ 
social but also a social-historical subject. The possi- 
bility of comprehension and the march of history have 
combined to make men as like as two peas. We are 
on the verge of bursting into a world conumimity for 
iwhich only a political framework is lacking. Faroe liiah 
ism and love for the picturesque mosaic of, small com- 
munities are now a* false sentiment aad ‘ the more 
irrationally intense the sentiment the greater the 
disharmony and mischief that wdil arise. To put a 
‘ Chinese wall round any group will cost us iinuch negative 
and harmful effort. 

This attitude is also helpful because the greater 
the socialisation of man the more .widespread will be 
the sympathy between the individual and the greater 
the development of, the principle of mutual aid, By 
this means we avoid the uncertain struggle for survival 
which makes life “nasty, brutish and short”. The 
development of mutual aid is at no sacrifice of indi- 
vidual happiness but becomes the very condition of 
such happiness. 

These considerations lead xis to the conclusion that 
even while economic conditions and political and social 
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development have been unequal in diilerent territories 
and peoples a substratum of basic identity has been 
already laid. The exclusiveness of ciiltiires, religions 
and traditions has considerably abated and beccaiie 
largely irrelevant in the new context. Humanity is able 
to live in larger and larger ccimniiinitics and verily 
draw upon the ‘world-heritage’. They also establish 
that the basic identity ot man would lead to a more 
or less equalilariaii system consislenl wilh harmonious 
life of the |group. 

The other view is typified by the Czarist minister 
■pieve who could think of no other way of solving the 
Jewish question than to compel one- third of the Jews 
to be converted, one- third to emigrate and one- third 
to die. This is also Hitler’s waj. We in India are not 
quite immune from s’uch views. Did not Mr. Fazlui 
Haq assert that “Thaneshwar and Panipat must repeat 
themselves?” Did he not visualise the conquest of the 
whole of India by nine crores of Muslims? We are free 
lo adopt this attitude but that way lies war, disintegra- 
tion, political suicide and a hazardous gaanble in force. 
'Such hali-ed and boasting pays rich dividends in the 
overflow of base emotion but this is not the w^ay of 
sane human beings. It is the writer’s hope that India 
will consciously choose the former alternative tested 
by ages and recom, mended by thoughtful men of all 
times. The poisonous fungus of exclusiveness and 
’.hatred must be rooted out deliberately and with care. 

So much for the long-range goal. The short-range 
•context imposes its oWri demands on the persons who 
•would solve the communal problem. The short-range 
.context precisely because of, its hnmediacy and nearness. 
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has ilic more direct api)eal for men. Even llic pcniia' 
neat is i|Oip!icit in the li'ansitory and has no absokiic 
existence outside it. it is only natural therefore, iiiai 
we iiiuisl give due prominence to the immediate issuers. 
There is no easier inelliod of drawing' lUieii to action 
than showing them eoncre.lcIy how the immediate 
present will he airccied tliei’cby. 

Now the inimicdiate context that is significant tn 
India is the. foreign domination which with the develop- 
anenl of monopoly capitalism inhibits the economic 
growth (jf the country and with it the cultural growth. 
Prohabb’' tor the next lifly years India will find its a!)S' 
orbing problem in winning freedoim, in cmrsolidating 
freedom, in relating it to world-order and in enriching 
iind expanding it. This is manifest from the study of 
the great uiibalanccs we made in a previous chapter. 
That IS why the Congress has became the focus of 
Indian political consciousness. 

The winning of froedam and the economic develop- 
ment of India are then the immediate problems. 
Luckily for us they happen also to be pixdilcms whose 
solution would conduce to the society of free, non- 
attafched, alert .men and women. F’or our political sub^ 
jeclion is a groat obsession that militates against non- 
attachment and our economic poverty ties oiir 
thoughts to brute struggle for living— one of the worst 
attachments. 

Both freedom and prosperity have to be thought ot 
in terms af the mass of the people. We have already 
seen how the iimiss has marched into the centre of 
politics. The new ideology which has had powerful 
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supj)ori liic p”(vnises of science inul rnni ilie re- 

conslruciioii of .sociely in Ihe Soviet Union is now firmly 
csiablislied in India. The farces standing against the 
welfare of the common man have bcce,nie untenable and 
shaken. There can be no reversion. There are power- 
ful philosophical reasons why the more inclusive ideo- 
logy has the higher survival value. To defend it there 
would be many more people, than to defend the exclusive 
and Ihe cramped ideologies of the select few. 

These consideralions furnish ns with the. true tests 
of judging whether a soliilion of the C(unmimal prob- 
lein is coi’rect or otherwise- About any solution of the 
coimmimal problem' we shall a.sk: Is it adequate and 
comprehensive? Docs it conduce to the ideal society 
of freedom, justice and cooperation of non-attached 
individuals responsible and alert? Does it strengthen 
us in our struggle for freedom, for organising good life 
and economic and cultural prosperity? Docs it centre 
round the needs of the common man? If we can 
aiiSiWer Uic.se questions in me atlinnative. the solution 
is good. The greater tlie frequency of the, negative reply, 
the less acceptable and valid the solution. 

The solution, wc repeat, must be multiple. Let us 
go into details. 

Why docts Ihc individual think on communal lines? 
For as we think, so wc act. Community, religion and 
caste happen to be the temporary idols thai Indians wor- 
ship at the moment. Europe has thrown away these 
idols but has adopted their substitutes — nation, state, 
race and so forlh. All these partial loyalties have at 
common origin. They arise from the individual not 
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•having a complete awareness of a transcendental prin- 
ciple ol integration. For integration alone gives iiiiean- 
iing to life. The isolated self is loo petty to satisfy a 
vigorous nature. Extra-personal causes arc, therefore, 
•sought. Such islands of integration, however, cannot 
Satisfy Ihe whole soul. There dniist be a continuum. The 
■conliniiiim must embrace not only the entire humanity 
but the whole universe. We must supply such a con- 
linivurn. Else we can never be sure that even when 
religion, cammunity and caste cease to be the presiding 
deities, other base gods will not lake their place. 

The basic solution, therefore, will be the re-educa- 
tion of the individual into such a camprehensive prin- 
'Ciple of integration. Those who speak of change of 
heart, of faith, of God, of tlie first principle, etc-, arc 
vaguely hinting at this fundamental re-education of’man. 

Unfortunately those -who claim to be radical are 
often too impatient of attempting a solution on this line. 
The iniain reason is the Extraordinary effort req;uired 
in what may be called reclaiming lost souls. There is 
also the fact that the method of re-education has not 
been worked out at all well and there is a suspicion 
that when tried such methods may produce little result. 

Most of the solutions offered are, tlierefore, for 
changing the external environment of man so 
that whatever may be his inner make-up he would not 
he able to go wrong. The cooperative order of non- 
attached men will be produced because man will be 
able to work in no other way. Social channels and 
behaviour-patterns will be so devised as to ensure his 
activity being cooperative and helpful for all. 
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The external approach has ini^iiiense appeal. The 
large-scale activity involved has its exhilaration. The 
result is noticeable immediately. Even the individual 
re-edii'cation is attempted incidentally by indirect ex- 
ternal organisation. 

The external approach takes the farm of changing 
and licpiidating the condition of the coimmunal i^roh- 
lem — large-scale social, political and economic changes. 
In the social change is included changes in the subs- 
tance and method of education. 

We notice then that a complete eradication of par- 
lic'Lilarism aniisl be attempted both from the individual 
and the cnvironmenlal end. iVs apart from the appeal 
ito the individual to improve, the constructive iworker 
can only work from the externals, the second approach 
monopolises the field In the coining chapters we shall 
also l^ilow^ the usual aucthod adopted by the construc- 
tive worker. We will consider the changes in environ- 
ment that must be attempted. The individuafs own 
effoiT at improvement will be considered incidentally 
in the chapter on social encouragement, particularly in 
;the context of education. 

In all the changes suggested our canons of validity 
must be applied. Other solutions that have been sug- 
gested by bodies and associations will be considered 
and tested by the same canons. In appraising them our 
own scheme of solution will be elucidated. 



CHAPTER X. 


coNSTiTuxiONAr. guaranit:es 

AND ARRANGEMENT 

i>V fur the most iiiiporlaal large-scale reform must be 
hi the consiitiilional sphere. I he si ale is the mosl per- 
\asrve and the most potent of social iastiluiions. Its 
in delcivn.i!iing the tone of society is laiquestioiied- 
Its (tired ivCsS are (.‘atcgorlcal and sanctioned by the 
power of compalsimi. They arc likely, therefore, to 
be enforced with ciTeclivcncss and certainty. Whatever 
ds nature in th(,‘ past, the state is bringing larger and 
larger areas of individual and social life under its dircc* 
lion. Necessarily, Ihci-efore, the mod idea lion of the 
iK'Iiti'cal environment would produce the iinosl striking 
cITcd in eradicating cxcliisive thought and behS^viour 
among the citizens. 

Whoever lias seriously allomplcd to solve the min<s- 
rities jirohlem hUvS felt the need for such refonm. Gcmr 
x-ally the siiggcstiau exhausts ilsclif, in enumerating 
constituUonal guarantees, llius in India the Congress 
at the Round Table Conference proposed a Bill of Fun- 
damental Rights guaranteeing to the minorities prolcc- 
lion of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, 
profession - and practice of religion, religious endow- 
ments and of personal laws and guaranteeing appornt- 
incnl by an impartial public service commission. 

Even earlier, in 1931, at the Karachi session the 
Congress had declared itself in favour of constitutional 
provisions guaranlecing the frec-exercise of religion; 
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freedom -of conscience; pruleclion of culture, language 
and scripts of the inihioriiies; equality before ia.w and 
la regard L) public canployiaent, cilice, trade or calling, 
lliis still rojnains ilie Congress programme- 

In the Round Table Conference there was a'lmosl 
unanimous agree, iiicnt '.on such constiluliunul 
gduraiitoes. 

Similarly in 1931 at the ‘Nationalist Muslim Party 
Conference at Lucknow presided oxcv by Sir i.\li Imam, 
guaraiiiee of Fundainenltil Rights w'us demanded. 

Thus there seems to be considerable jaslificalioii 
for embodying guarantees in the constitution. We are 
not sure, however, what the guarantees should be. Thus 
we ha\'e not got the assurance whether there can be 
positive guarantees prulecling practice of religion or 
of personal laws. Rigid guarantees of such things iinay 
become a strait- jacket on the developing life of huma- 
nily. 'They may tend to pcri)eliiale fossilised remnants 
of what .might have been al one lime living impulses. 
There seems to be a general agreement on .such guaran- 
tees while we deal in such beaulifuH^^ vague generalities 
or .high-sbuiiding plaiitudcs. In practice there would be 
considerable difficulties in enforcing them. 

d'hiis shall we allow followers of the Holy Quran 
to fight non-beli avers .merely because the Quran in 
chapter II, vcr.se 215, says; “Warfare is ordained for 
you though it is hateful unto you," Shall we guarantee 
the realisation of the Chri.stian demand: 

‘For 1 am come to set a man a I variance against 
his lather and the daughter against her mo.ther and the- 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law’ (Mathew X. 
35)? 
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Shall we allow the Quranic iiijunclion “il is pre- 
scribed for you, when one of you approacheth death, 
that he bequeath luito parents and near relatives in 
kindness'’ to preclude direcl taxation of wealth, the levy 
of death duties, or any other form of capital levy — 
and make a Quranic state a paradise for capitalists and 
proprietors? Again continuity of the faimily, with the 
bond of private property and inheritance which necessi- 
tates such concepts: as adoption and joint undivided 
Hindu Family, seems to be the essence of the Hindu 
social-religious system. 

Shall we for such reasons exclude Hindu properties 
from taxation and estate duties? Shall we again leave 
properties to accumulate in the garb of religious endow- 
ments to which the state can have no access as that would 
be attacking the system of waqf under Muslim law? 

Shall we in order to protect the Muslim law pf 
marriage compel a non-Muslim wife to change her faith 
•compulsorily to keep in tune -with the Quranic -injunc- 
tion “Marry not an idolatress?”' 

Evidently these things cannot be guaranteed. Such 
guarantees would defeat the principle of non-attach- 
ment by perpetuating the paidial and the particular. 
This is evidently attachment. II is also against the 
■spirit of healthy agnosticism of particulars, of the alert- 
ness of intellect, of the freedotiii of inquiry that w^-e 
have posed as the necessary qualities of the ideal 
society. 

As to protection of existing languages and scripts 
there seems to be less doubt. 'These are relatively 
stable for centuries blit protection of language and 
•script should not mean that the state should oppose 
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natural and healthy changes in them. ’^Tliiis making 
■scripts scienliik, imaking language iiiiore expressive hy 
adoption of words even from foreign sources are desir- 
able. activities that would conduce to the free, intelligent 
and alert society of the non-attached. The state must 
not fight all innovalioiiK. 

Guarantee as to education is a more controversial 
question. We know in India that there is a body called 
the Muslim Educational Conference which owes its 
origin to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. So far as the confer- 
ence fights for better facilities for education of the 
Muslims, it is a purely political body and its role is not 
dilfercnt from, the role of the Muslim political parties. 
The question is whether the content of education can 
be different for different cQmjnmnilies? Can there be a 
geography for Muslim boys different frofm a geography 
for Hindu boys? Can there be Hindu or Moslem 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, 
engineering? Not to talk of the exact sciences, can there 
be even such things as Hindu and Moslem philosophy 
and .metaphysics except in a very restricted sense? The 
fact of the matter is that there is only one knowledge, the 
effort of human mind to understand and to explore the 
mental, moral and physical phenomena of his universeK 
To label it and to bottle it up is to reduce it to magic 
and witchcraft. Similarly the content of education re- 
mains unaffected whatever the religion of the teacher 
and the taught. We must have the widest choice of 
teachers, savants and educationists as they are not made 
to order. To limit the choice to any single community 
is to run away from the everfull gushing stream to 
stagnant 'pools. 
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Thus AYC conclude Ihol Ihcre can he no 
commiiniaiisin in ediication. Educalioii both as fo ils 
conleiil and the }>crson'riel o! Icachers, and llicir quali- 
iication nmsi be left in the hands of a qoasijiidicial body 
above paiTies. Every political unit imusi have an im- 
partial Education BoartJ Avhich .should be fully autono" 
mous on the analogy of say the Federal KaiiNvay 
Board. 

Is there any sense then in phrases like “protection 
of educalion’V? Probably .those who demand such 
safeguards are thinking of things like Bible classes. 
Theological schools and so forth. These' things if 
desired should be left in private hands and the slate 
would be neutral in such matters. Such parochial ins- 
titutions cannot claim state-aid and encouragement. 

There is another sense in which such phrases may 
have some meaning. For example what may be intend- 
ed is equality of opportunity for education, and, in the 
case of specially backward classes, extra encourage- 
ment of education. This is a perfectly legitimate de- 
mand. The Education Board is not likely to ignore 
such considerations. 

Wc shall deal at greater length with education and 
its organisation in the chapter on ‘Social Encourage- 
ment’. It wo'uld then be clear why an impartial 
quasi-judicial Education Board should be provided for 
in the constitution to be completely autonomous of the 
governments in power. Suffice it to say at this po.int 
that except for this concrete proposal, the demand for 
guarantees on other points cannot be possibly met. At 
present groups .seem to pin their faith in these mani- 
festations of their life to lend them distinction. These 
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nrc\ li(Avevc.r, iioi slablo i)iicnomena and oilier eliarar- 
icrislics may be emphasised later on. We already 
iiolice einidiasis on sanetily of parly Hags, of party 
songs ►and so forth. Exidiisivoncss .may also express 
itself in these latter Axays. Whether Vandcmalaruin 
shoiitd go, whether ir’i-colour Hag cliserimi nates agaiiisl 
liie Hag of the Muslim League— of the Muslim, iniiiori- 
tics. cannot be pronounced beforehand in a constitu- 
tion. If we remember our canons of validity, wo should 
reject guarantees to perpetual e anything that is parti-, 
cular, that has changed in the past and may cdiange in 
the future. 

But do we not rouse the distrust of tlic commum-' 
lies by guarantee iiig nothing? What is absohite.ly 
speaking particular may nonetheless be significant to- 
day. Our constitution, therefore, iin'ust contain certain 
mininmni assurances. 

The minimum assurance that we must give liie 
people can be only in negative terms. No one can foresee 
all future caniplications. The negative principle 
should be that no citizen shall be privileged and none 
subjected to disability for the mere accident of his 
affiliation to particular groups. No group shall be in 
disfavour unless law expressly imposes disability. Wo 
must guai’antee this in our constitution on the lines of 
the new Soviet Constitution which had to grapple with 
problems of nalioualilies more complex and more re- 
fractory than we have in India. Article 123 of the 
Constitution runs thus: 

“Restriction of any kind whatever, whether direct or 
indirect, of the lights of citizens, or conversely any 
•detinitioii of direct or indirect privilege of citizens on 
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the ground of their race or nationality as also any dis- 
semination of racial or national haired is punisliahlc 
by law.’' 

In India to race and nationality we will add religion 
and comimunity. 

This non-discrimination clause would be found on 
examination to be a positive and complete safeguard 
of the principles of justice and f airplay between indi- 
viduals and conim'imities. It perpetuates nothing 
particular but preserves the general principle of the 
Ideal social order. 

Let us see how this works out. Consider such a 
thing as levy of death duties. If we had said that the 
personal law of the Muslims must be guaraulced we 
would be sure to denounce the levy of death duties 
on Muslims. The books cited in support of the per- 
sonal laws would be books compiled ages ago. They 
would contain unmutilated and complete the prescrip- 
tion “ . . bequeath unto parents and near relatives in 
kindness*’- 

It may be, however, that ten years hence while the 
books still maintain the old injunction, the social cons- 
cience by education, experience and otherwise imay have 
so changed that no sensible Muslim would consider the 
levy of death duties as anything extraordinary and as 
militating against his faith. Such changes have hap- 
pened ill 'human psychology. '‘Sateeisni” was sanctioned 
in the past and .scriptures were quoted to support it. 
It abhors thoughtful Hindus today even though none 
of the old scriptures have been changed. Similarly the 
growth ,of English common law has been in gradual 
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disregard of the texts. Naw if instead of the books the 
guide was to be contemporary opinion death duties 
became possible. The judge in tune with the develop- 
ing life and thought of the people would be given the 
task of considering specific issues. He will regard it a 
question of fact whether a particular measure is held 
by the contemporary Muslim opinion as discriminatory 
and whether it is in fact discriminatory. Only so can 
we free ourselves fro,m the dead hand. 

So much for the constitutional guarantees. The 
general non-discriniination clause and the impartial 
quasi- judicial Education Board must be embodied in 
the constitution. As we proceed other guarantees may 
be found to be necessary but' these latter would be con- 
sidered in the context in w^hich they will ari-se. 

Generally the enunciation of principles is considered 
enough by the constitutional reformers. But enuncia- 
tion of principles is nothing unless the principles operate 
in day-to-day life. The substantive law of the constitu- 
tion will have to be implemented by guaranteeing ‘pro- 
cedural effectiveness’ which should be comprehensive 
enough to prevent intended or attempted discrimination 
against groups and dissemination of group exclusiveness 
or hatred, as well as to correct such events whenever 
they have occurred. 

Briefly, and by way of illustration, we .suggest that 
measures, legislative or executive, which are felt to be 
discriminatory may be prevented or corrected by any 
member of the 'group making a reference to a permanent 
judicial cammission of a collegium of judges specially 
appointed for the purpose. Such a tribunal must be 
part of the highest judiciary of the unit whether pro- 
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•vincial or federal. Tlie Iribunal shoald have all the 
powers to see that its decisions are enforced by the, 
jgovernment or the official as the case ima}'’ be. The 
tribunal may also be required to make a periodical re- 
view ot fisovernment .measures and the report laid before- 
the legislatures. 

To reduce s'cich discrimination as much as possible 
there should be a ministry of justice which .may afford 
quick relief and corrective departnientaily. Such a 
ministry would form a convenient centre for coordinat- 
ing,, encouraging and inspiring all efforts to pramole- 
communal harmony and justice. 

Against acts which, may wound feelings of 
particular cemununities any individual should have free- 
access to the criminal pourt and should be able to set 
the law in motion without reference to the stale. The 
usefulness of section 153A of the Indian Penal Code- 
has been nullified by making initiation of proceedings 
under that section conditio-nal upon government sanc- 
tion. Such sanctions have been granteii most sparingly. 
Many of the communal fire-brands ply their trade as 
though section 153A, Indian Penal Code, did not exist 
on the statute book — a glaring defect of procedure. 

Against dissemination of group exclusiveness and 
hatred by words, signs, representation or otherwise the 
central tribunal coiuld be moved to correct the mischief 
w such measures as forfeiture of copies of publications 
and films. The government would be bound to carry 
out these decisions. 

Test it be thought that the law courts and the* 
ministry will be full of such communal references, cer- 
tain considerations must be emphasised. False, frivolous. 
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and vexatious references could be reduced to the mini- 
mum by penalising persons on the lines indicated by; 
section 250 of the Code of Criminal Procedure in India. 
The mere fact that the constitution disfavours discri- 
mination and that the law courts are there as watch- 
dogs (Will prevent authorities acting without care and 
caution. By arming the citizens with such powers and 
by providing a ready and effective niachinery of redress- 
we ensure communal harmony and mutual respect to- 
the full measure desired. No government or official 
would then flourish by fomenting communal strife. A 
new healthy tone would have been given to society. 

Little attempt has been made in India to devise 
political fonns suited to conditions in India. One-third 
of India kniows the rudimentary form of authoritarian 
government and two-thirds seam to have accepted par- 
liamentary democracy of England as the ideal type tOi 
which they must conform. Both these types are, how- 
evQT, the product of history and arose to fulfil certain 
needs. The parliaimentary democracy of, England was- 
devised to keep as large a part of social life out of the 
control of government as possible. The .authoritarian, 
form kept peace and order when no other machinery 
was possible. The constitutional guarantees outlined 
above .must be supplemented by devising suitable forms 
of co.ntrol and government. This is necessary when we 
remember that much of communal politics centres round 
seats and jobs under government or round what is calh 
ed ‘‘share in power.’’ The main incentive for seeking: 
jobs and seats is the need for employiment felt by a class 
of people who have become unfitted for the usual em- 
ployments in India. But mingled with this economic 
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motive is the motive to participate in the adventure of 
.government which is latent in almost every one. That is 
why seats in the local bodies and legislatures which 
apparently yield no return in the shape of money are 
eagerly sought. That is why apen volunteer tor unpaid 
jobs as jurors and honorary magistrates and ,so forth. 

(It would appear then that to the extent that the 
government is run by. a small group, frustration, secret 
and therefore more intractable, will be felt 'by large 
numbers of men. To that extent business of govern- 
ment will gain in scarcity value and people will fight for 
a share in it. Mr. Jinnah’s demand for 50 per cent 
share in the governance of the country is symptomatic 
of this scarcity value. Communalism and exclusiveness 
will remain alive. 

The remedy lies in encouraging widespread parti 
tcipation of the people in government. It matters little 
whether responsibility granted is for small things or 
hi-g. So long as the people are trusted, so long as res" 
pansibility for governance in howsoever small a sphere 
is given to them, they will feel actively participating in 
jpolitical life. The disease of leaderitis, and dominance 
will be cured by injecting small doses of the same. 
Practice in s elf-go vermment is almost an indispensable 
lelement in the curriculum of man’s moral and psycholo- 
gical education. 

Decentralisation and responsible self-government 
must he the guiding principles in deciding on the form- 

As to the actual form we know that where social 
energy has been roused to efflorescence as admittedly 
lin the Soviet Union in their task of socialist construc- 
tion, in war-time China to fight an enemy, in India in 
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the straggle for freedom, the fprims of popular partici- 
pation have been tiers on tiers of committees. The 
cooperatives in China, the Soviets in Russia, tjie Con- 
gress Committees in India arranged in a hierarchy from 
the small unit to the largest provide models of political 
forms that must be explored with care. 

Those forms from countries more or less similar 
in dimensions have been shaped almost unconsciously 
and have been retained. They must have, therefore,, 
good justification. 

The forms indicated for India are, therefore, a vast 
nel-work of local self-governments of municipalities, of 
active village committees, local hoards, district boards, 
regional administrations, provinces and a central govern- 
ment. llic picture is one of extreme federalism. All 
the units of self-government will have definite functions. 
For the central federal government probably the only 
functions left will be transport and comimiinications, 
defence and foreign relations, currency and banking; 
foreign trade; statistics and information; and coordina- 
tion of planning. ' 

These departments themselves will be more or less 
autonomous in their working with only the necessary 
obligation to coordinate and keep in step with each 
other. 

The iinorc important q'uestion is the method of re- 
presentation. How will democracy be brought to the 
widest mass and yet not transform itself into mob orgy? 

Clearly the democracy must be very indirect. ^ Even 
tihoiigh wc must try to net in all people (Who want to 
say anything about government, in actual practice a 
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large mass of the people -jivill be found to have 410 interest 
in it. Their interest is probably in work and play 
•and .su^ other things. There will be a large number 
-of people who want to participate in government but 
who do not understand distant issues. Such people 
will be provided for in the village committees and other 
lower forms of local self-government. The small mino- 
rity will use its talents in the higher units of. govern- 
ment. 

The village committee may consist of 10 to 20 
people. Each of these people may be responsible to 
group of 15 to 20 households. In such a small unit 
the choice of the representative will he not so much 
hy voting as hy a general sense of the people. The 15 
or 20 householders would know which of them will 
answer their purpose best. The man will be selected 
almost by common consent. He will be a sort of natural 
leader of his group. 

The 15 to 20 men that will constitute the village 
'Comihittees will also function not by formal voting hut 
by taking a generaLsense of the meeting., This committee 
will be the natural electorate for the next higher group 
and so forth. A large village niay be broken into two 
or more units and smaller villages may be amalgamated. 
In all cases the idea is to see that the electorate in any 
case does not become disjointed on account of largeness. 
The intimate sense of a group where power aspect is 
not pparent at all, but selection is hy natural fitness 
and confidence has to be provided. 

This brings almost every house into politics. 

In each committee the members may be assigned 
4tstilict executive tasks outside the common consulta- 
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lion. Tliat will make every one feel responsible for 
the success of Ihe committee. 

The success of this arrangement will depend on the 
community sense being maintained in the village. By 
■decentralising industries, by distribution of electrical 
energy, and by other devices the drift to the town may 
-foe miinimised and the villagers may find their centre in 
the village. 

In such a system party-grouping that makes for 
false divisions and renders minority opinion of no effect 
will not be very pronounced. The fear of a compact 
.(majority will not weigh an any commanily. 

Towns because of their size and because of the ex- 
pertness needed in their administration cannot provide 
democracy to all. Even here “ward system” for kjpeping 
the peace, etc., may be attempted. But towns are 
primarily centres of industries, education and trade and 
democracy will have to be realised in industrial estab- 
lishments, in colleges, in sports teams and in chambers 
of commerce, etc. 

Representation to regional and provincial adminis- 
trations can be also indirect and the various electorate 
■can be made as small as possible and yet as broad based 
as desirable. The details can be worked by any body 
'Charged with framing the constitution. 



CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL ENCOURAGEMENT 

AFTER political comes the question of large-scale- 
refomiis in the social sphere. The far-reaching reforms 
in .social sphere that would produce the ideal society 
cannot be all considered here. For the limited purpose 
of ensuring lhat society should not provide iiiatcriaJ 
for |groiip exclusiveness, a number of reforms are 
indicalcd. 

Social traits and institutions are the forms through 
■whicl\ life of individuals and groups is expressed. As 
forms they are very sticky. Good" social traits as well 
as bad tend lo stay and can be replaced and rnodihed 
only with difliciiUy. This being ,so reform in these 
trails and instil ii lions should be as far as possible 
gradual and 'Linobtrusivc. 

The traits and institiilions may be mischievous in 
which case they must be .suppressed and banished. 
What is regarded as ‘nuisance’ according lo‘ civilised 
opinion must be sorted out and discouraged in all 
possible ways. Untotichability and caste among 
Hindus tend to divide and society would do well to 
ignore tlicse institutions in its working. Rut customs 
^d practices of any community that would be consi- 
dered a nuisance by other cpmraunities are not likely 
to be many. The problem of cow-sacrifice and music 
before mo-sque would leap to most minds. As it is^ 
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however, Hindus cannot and do not object to 
slaughter of cows in the slaughter-houses and in private 
homes. They object to cows for sacrifice being cere- 
moniously paraded and the slaughter done provocatively 
and in public view. It cannot be maintained that such 
an objection is unfair and curtails the civil liberties 
of Muslims. It is equally clear that Muslims are not 
haters of music. Their ceremonies are not without 
nourish of music. The objection is to music distracting 
them at the prayer time. On both these issues which 
loom so large in Hindu-Muslim controversy sane adjust- 
ment is suprisingly easy. This is only an illustration 
of how dilTcrences apparently offensive can be adjusted 
without wounding the susceptibilities of the commu- 
nities. But no ccunmunity can afford like to’ucby 
children to fret at mere symbols. For in a shrinking 
world we are bound to have many points of contact: 
and, must, like adults conscious of each other's position, 
take our share of rough and smooth cheerfully. No 
permanent adjustment is possible on these points be- 
caiisei in the developing life of the connnimitics fresh 
intcr-comnuinal problems will be constantly arising. 

People in charge of law and order will, however, 
be solving these problems in Lhe light of the ccim<m.on 
constitutional guarantees like freedom of movement, 
association, speech and religion. Against any oificial or 
authority disregarding these guarantees and deliberately 
partial to one community at the cost of another com- 
plaint may be always made beio-re the Ministry of justice 
and the Commission. No one could be allowed to be 
torpid or neglectful in handling such problems. The 
authority or ofEcial would greatly simplify his task by 
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'comultation with the representative public on such 
matters openly and freely. 

It will probably be necessary to embody certain 
provisions in the constitution bearing on religion. One 
aspect that irritates communal tempers is the attempt 
of followers of one faith to seek converts from another. 
•Generally the converts are derived from the marginal 
types who are either immature or iweak-(brained or 
Ignorant. Their conversion hardly ever means spiri- 
tual awakeniwg. -Most often it means spiritual 
‘decline. The methods of. conversion are also hardly 
edifying. Force and fraud are the usual instruments. 
Conversion of a mature adult with all his faculties in- 
tact is a rare phenomenon hut such conversions are the 
duly ones significant from the point of view of the 
Individual. 

When the iUdividuars faith can no more give him 
secular advantage or be a source of .secular disability 
failth will have been restored to be an affair of one’s 
heart— intensely absorbing to the individual but no more 
•a problem of society. The pandit, the mullah, the padre 
will find his trade gradually dwindling. No one would 
.^llow an ignoramus from outside to claim brotherhood 
with himi even as no academy of. scientists would con- 
fer its fellowship on one who docs not possess a high 
-degree of scientific attainments. People will be no. more 
in the aggressive, mood to preach. The religious ex- 
iperiences and convictions would be communicated only 
to kindred souls and that with great timidity. It will 
he like whispering one’s love to be heard only by the 
SbelbvM- 
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In the beginning, however, the old ugly habits of 
•conversion will be slow’ to disappear. For the transi- 
tional phase the constitution may have to lay down as 
to how and under what restriction conversion from one 
faith to another may be .allowed. ,The law ’would not 
stand in the way of a major .adult in possession of his 
full faculties freely changing his faith. But conversion 
by force or fraud and conversion of minors must be 
made a crime. Preachin^f one’s faith should be allowed 
but in ways consistent with good morals as in advertise- 
ment. In boosting one’s wares no direct or indirect 
'disparagement or contempt of any particular faith would 
be allowed. 

The vast inoffensive and picturesque world of forms 
in which communities express their individuality must 
he encouraged and helped. Variety of dresses, manners, 
■customs, music and art, folklore and poetry, literature 
and language lends diversity and beauty to life which 
must not he last. Society would, therefore, aCfection- 
•utely foster the peculiarities of different groups and 
•grant them as much autonomy as possible in these 
matters. It will provide museums and institutes for 
study of national and ccimmunal traditions; encourage 
,and patronise the growth of national theatres; and give 
'Communities free scope for developing their language, 
;art and folklore. The author, the artist and the 
•savant have a responsibility in this matter. Their work 
’must provide the grand synthesis of communal life and 
reflect the shades and colours of the various communities 
;as a lake reflects its surroundings. 

Fostering of communal peculiarities Cannot be 
.guaranteed by law but would depend on education, up- 
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bringing and culture of the citizens. It is a long-range 
problem and we must start on this work at once. 

Of all the national peculiarities language is the 
most fundamental. It is the vehicle through which the 
other peculiarities find expression. Linguistic groups 
must be given opportunity to get primary education and 
literacy through their own languages. On this point 
there is a difference of opinion in Northern India only 
yvhei'e Hindustani has practically superseded the 
regional dialects like Magahi and Bhojpuri; and educa- 
'tion even in primary classes is given in Hindustani. 
The dialects have gone out of fashion as medium of 
literature. In Northern India. Ihel’cfore. Hindustani 
must remain the alternative language in the primary 
classes. Indeed Hindustani is likely to have the greater 
attraction on account of its prevalence over large areas 
and of the prospect that it will become the national 
language of India- 

The controversy over the script has caused so .much 
confusion that thoughtless agitators have denied the 
very existence of Hindustani and in its place affirm 
Hindi and Urdu as two rival languages. ITiis is a 
mistake; as we have seen already. The script contro- 
versy is real but it is not incapable of solution. I would 
solve Ih© difficulty in this way. The state need not 
aspire to create a common language throiigli a sub- 
committee. Such an attempt may he positively mis- 
chievous. Hindi and Urdu will , become identical 
through the creative efforts of writers and thinkers who 
Would want to reach the widest mass. We are not 
goikig to compel the teacher or the pupil to adopt a 
script to which he has sentimental objections. In the: 
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secondary and university classes, however, Urdu-reading 
students should be required to study a few standard 
works in Hindi transcribed into Persian script. Con- 
versely, .standard works in Urdu sho’uld be made avail- 
able in Devanagari transliteration to the corresponding 
classes of Hindi-reading students. This will familiarise 
both classes of students with words which are in stand- 
ard 'use. The anonstrosities like “Begum Sita’' would 
be thus avoided. 

In the secondary classes Hindi-andnUrd'u-rcading 
students should be obliged to learn the Roman script. 
The Roman script with suitable symbols can be made 
to represent nearly all the familiar sounds in Hindi and 
Urdu and can be learnt in a matter of days. This is 
the sanest solution of the script question. No one is 
required to cut himself, adrift from the accumulated 
literatures embodied in particular scripts. For limited 
piurposes and without any damage to our culture we 
employ the Roman script. The possible uses of the 
Roman script that I can visualise are: 

(1) In state documents and in records of legis- 
lative, judicial and executive proceedings. It would 
mean a great economy in paper, printing and stationery 
if the Roman script were exclusively used in this sphere. 

(2) When a party to a .suit or proceeding before a 
law court relies upon documents in one script, he may 
be required' to deliver copies of such dtoc'Uiments in 
Roman script to. the party opposite if the latter is not 
familiar with the script of the original documents. 

(3) In transactions between parties who do not use 
the same script, documents could be scribed in Roman 
script. 
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(4) Private individuals having no common script 
between them could use the Roman script in their 
communications. 

These four uses are broadly-speaking ‘commerciaF 
and not literary. We do not lose spiritually by such 
limited emplo^^’iment of the Roman script. Works of merit 
in one script would be readily transcribed into the other’ 
if they deserve the notice of the wider public* 

We have pointed out the role of the savant, the 
artist and the educationist. Education in its broadest 
sense is probably in the sorest need of, reform. 

Here again we cannot dwell on all the ways in which 
the existing methods of education must be modified to 
fit the people for the ideal life outlined above. For the- 
restricted purpose we have in view education must be 
changed in definite ways. 

At present what is called liberal education produces 
either p,arrots, or intellectuals who have no training in 
or no urge for practical life. The education is at best 
mere information knd rarely does it try to educate the 
intellect to use new bits of knowledge in an integrated 
framework. The product of technical education is 
vworse — ^he knows only the .specialised craft and has no 
general framework at all. 

The provision of a general framework of knowledge 
of world and ideas and .education of the intellect to 
recognise significant facts and to fit detailed bits of 
infonmation into this general framework are the funda- 
mental basis on which a whole man must build. If this 
integrated principle is lacking man will revert to the 
local, the immediate and the particular which ajre breed- 
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ing gpunds of excl'o.si‘veness. What is ,more we must 
create an urge for action. 

The changes .called for are great hut we have no 
space to discuss them. What can be immediately done 
is to intei'pret and explain events in tei*ms of their reac- 
tion on (Uien and on social life. In other words every 
adult should be provided with a psychological and 
ethical framework. 

Thus .while studying technique its effect in relieving 
toil, in brimging plenty, in releasing human energy 
must he pointed out Similarly it must be pointed out 
why the particular technique devised is not allo^ved to- 
produce its good results and what .should be done before 
the results can be good. In all this the conception of 
good should be firmly rooted in the individual. 

Both for the technical student and the liberal 
scholar study of human psychology, of broad sociology 
and of ethics would be equally interesting. For what- 
ever the psychological differences between men may be 
all are interested in the human affair. Man is the only 
way in which we can build bridges between different 
types. If this bridge-building is neglected the types 
would remain non-assiimilable and would never under- 
stand each other — a certain method of perpetuating par- 
ticularism which sustains the communal problem. 

The bridge-building through man has been tried in 
the educational systems of Dr. Maria Montessori, and 
of Dr. A. E. Morgan; and in the schools attached to fac- 
tories in the Soviet Union. It is being tried in India 
tinder what is called the Wardha system of education. 
In each case periods of study alternate with periods 
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of Tvoi’k^ and work amidst different types of people. 
Education is humanised by contact with men. The 
indi-vidual loses his angularity and develops human 
solidarity. . 

The urge to act in a beneficial way must he provided 
by training the emotions which has not yet been recog- 
nised as a necessary part of education. 

Several of the arts can ie usefully employed. 
Thus music and rhythmical movements and dances seem 
to infect every participant and on-looker with a com- 
mon mood of exhilarationV Music could be encouraged 
to provide such common emotional feasting. 

Similarly acting in suitable circumstances widens 
emotions. Thus a Mo.slem boy made to enact the role 
of “Raima” in a play cannot fail to catch same of the 
grandeur of, the character he is enacting. He cannot 
fail to feel some of the emotions that are felt by ideal 
Hindus. Similarly when a Hindu boy plays the role 
■ of a great Muslim saint or hero, he will in the process 
become something of the Muslim saint and hero and, 
therefore, nearer to the Muslim. Even witnessing such 
plays would make for the widening of emotion. 

Plays and dramas when rare and solemn as in the 
past were aids to elevation of character. Their subs- 
titutes to-day in the purposeless films has become a 
method of emotional masturbation. For while great 
■characters infect their greatness, the insipid, cammon- 
place characters can only infect their insipidity and. 
"COiinimon placeness- 

From these particularised arts we pass on to the 
iart of literature. Literature has the greatest promise 
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ill refonmin'g character and in creating men of fore- 
thought, ■W'ide understanding and non-attachment 
Literary anodels have been taken from ni;ythologies^. 
histories and fictions. 

In each case their appeal lies in the fact that man 
can and loves to play many roles. Each new role 
presented before him seems to be temporarily himselL 
Of course the story must be told with some art or it will 
not be interesting. But granted that the story is told 
with art and the literary models are not too unfamiliar, 
the literary models will have their own influence om 
the reader who will insensibly try to emulate them. 

In some great works of art, like the Ramayan and 
the Mahabharat, particularly when the characters are 
not visually presented before the readers, the appeal 
in spite of the age of the work is eternal. .This is not 
the place to analyse the sources of this appeal. But 
ancient models generally become ineffective for two 
reasons. In the first place what is old becomes either 
legendary or too antic in garb. The surface appear- 
ances, therefore, become the main attraction. Secondly, 
as the action and setting are unfamiliar, the model does 
not appear to be immediately huiinan as the reader 
himself. 

Hence the eternal variations of the same themes,. 
The literary artist must be for ever creating new 
models, at least modernised versions of old models. 

The need for uptodateness is catered for today by 
the pulp-magazines. They present models that appear 
to be more immediately like the reader. The stories 
are transcriptions of the commonest and the easiest day- 
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rdreams - dreams of sexual titillalion of financial success 
of luxury, of social recognition. These transcriptions 
:appeal to people who have none of these things as a 
way of escape. 

As appeal of UteraUire is unfailing the bed-liirae 
■stories, the confessions, the detective tales will be 
seized unless great literature can provide a substitute. 
.Here is a field for the progressivest of writers and 
literary creators. Let them create the models that will 
lead to non-attachimeiit» to tolerance, to justice and 
.to freedom. 

It is significant that models of non-attached men 
;are rare in world’s literatures. Western writers 
particularly have presented models alive but too full* 
of animalism and too much attached. In India we 
:have models like Janak, like Rama, like Krishna of the 
"Gita; and il is easier for us to follow up that tradition. 
'The work appears to he loo far-fetched and too remote 
^of significance but the alternative is the pui’wsuit of 
“*good time’ by newspaper reading, day dreaming at 
ifilms, radio music, chatter, playing and watching gaines- 
rgaiety and thoiighllessness. 

Whatever wciiiiay do, it is not possible for .society 
to get rid of egoistic men altogether and if .such people 
•can control education and propaganda, separatist 
'tendencies can flourish in spite of us. As this 
possibility must be reckoned with educators must try 
to build a resistance to suggestions of pervasive 
propaganda which seems to hold the field today, 

.Those who do not want to he swannped by the 
who want that: men shall not become either 
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-automatons or sheep driven along by demagogues, 
will set Qj) alternative centres for educating people. 

They will proceed in two ways. They will try to 
.shut out stimulation fronn outside and teach children and 
.adulls to rely on their -own resources, to be able, to enjoy 
privacy and solitude and to avoid the crowd and the 
erofwd am'usements. To this end corrective habits will 
have to be inslilled in the individual. -He will be taught 
to make and do things; to enjoy arts, to play music, to 
study purposefully, to indulge in scientific observa-. 
tions, researches and experiments and -so forth. 
Secondly they will try to develop the critical faculty of 
the individual so that he may note the kernel of reality 
,in the vast mass of propaganda. Thus stock-words 
like halion’, ‘stale', etc., must be tracked down to the 
^concrete constituents of the same. Similarly all 
personifications, metaphors, and abstractions must be 
rendered concrete. Irrelevant association, as of soap 
with a picture of a glamorous girl volunluously taking 
her bath, must be broken and the individual enabled 
to concentrate on the essential only. 

Side by side with training the intellect and the 
emotion, the body must be trained. As a principle this 
is recognised in all countries. Games in schools and 
colleges and games in which children are drilled by 
dictators have been recognised methods of training 
•the body. There are other melliocls, too subtle to be 
•discussed here, like hathayoga, etc., on which lull 
light has not been thrown yet. In any case anovements 
•of the' body and trained movements have remarkable 
^effect on man. Sports and games are sources of power 
hut whelher Uie games will breed combativeness and 
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exclusivism or wliellier they wlli lead to Iiarmony and 
eo-operation depends on how w’e organise inem. 

Thus if the game encourages individual distinction, 
it is of the wrong kind. Prizes and trophies for indivi- 
dual excellence should he scarce. Gaitnes which 
challenge the resources of a group and ccimpel fellowship 
are of a higher order. Such games, however, should never 
be behveen teams whose members are loo hojno" 
genous between themselves. Thus instead of a pure- 
Hindu team and a pure Muslim team, we must have 
mixed teams. Similarly for other groupings. Even 
purely territorial teams may not be entirely free from 
exclusivist taint. These considerations indicate the 
lines of reform in the present organisation of sports 
hnd games, in India which is very much communal. 

Education whether of the intellect, the emotion or 
the body is an external aid. The educative devices have 
to be ultimately availed of by the individual w^ho mitsl 
(make his own effort to attain love and harmony with 
his fellowmen and non-attachment 'vvith the transient. 
In all this imuch will be done by merely following the 
guidance of the educators. But the mood of exalta- 
tion that may be momentarily caught with the aid of 
educators must be made perananent by the individual’s 
own effort. Keepihg up at the height of emotional and 
intellectual grandeur is a religious act and people must 
try to find out their own methods to help them. In ahy 
case keeping up the height means possessing a steady 
awareness of a reality transcending the particular facts 
of life. This has been variously called law, or God or 
totdel:. Its realisation has been attempted by people 
pfeysiotogical methods such as ‘Yoga’, ‘hatha-Yoga’ 
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inortitlcation and austerities; by emotional methods 
such as of Bhakti; and lastly by methods of conlem- 
plation and meditation ^vhich is Jnana-kiirma method, 
h is difilciilt to pronounce on fhe.se methods. Probably 
Ihe physiological (methods are only preparatory. The 
choice is really between Ihe emotional method and the 
method of meditation. 

The usual religions that fight over God are loo 
much entangled in the emotional method of devotion. 
Devotiioii in Islam of one God who coimnmnds; in 
Christianity of the Father who lends grace; and in 
Hinduism of Hie Gods conceived as personality is good 
•only upto the point that the model is good. It has 
rapid effect on character but the effect depends on the 
model. It seems that tho.tinodels are almost necessarily 
thought of as persons with likes and dislikes, with loves 
.and hatreds and s.o forth. 

As such the models only perpetuate the emotional 
in man. It is for this reason that religion commonly 
divides people. In India we know this very well. In 
this connection the following observation of Aldous 
Huxley is enlightening: 

...Whenever God is thought of. in 

Aristotle’s phrase, as the commander-in-chief rather 
than as the order of the axmy— a transcendent person 
rather than as an imimanent-and-also’transcendent 
principle of integration persecution always tends to 
arise. It is an extremely significant fact that before 
the coming of the Mohanmnedans, there was virtually 
no persecution in India. ,The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited India in the first half of the seventh 
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century and left a circum-slantial account of his 
fourteen-year study in the country, juakes it clear Itiaf 
Hindus and Buddhists lived side by side without any 
show of violence. Each parly attempted conversion 
of the other but the methods used were those of per- 
suasion and arguimentt not those of force. Neither 
Hinduism nor Buddhism is disgraced by anything cor- 
responding to the Inquisition; neither was ever guilty of 
such iniquities as' the Albigensian crusade or such crinnj- 
nai lunacies as the i*eligious w'ars of the sixteen Ui and 
seventeenth centuries. The Moslems who invaded India 
brought with them the idea of a God who w^as not the 
order of the army of, being, but its general Bhakti 
tow’^ards this despotic i)erson was associated \vith 
wholesale slaughter of Buddhists and Hindus...” 

As soon as the idea of personal god drops out of faith,, 
the faith must be sustained only by .meditation. This 
is an old method in Hinduism. It is ataiosl the sole 
metliod'of Buddhism. Esoteric Christianity and Moslem 
mystics also come to this inielhod. This method recog- 
nises the universal principle, as ordering of the 

universe and whoever can detect regularity and order 
in life participates in the fellowship of the religious 
men. It seems that this mystical contemplation of the 
first principle as an order will have to be the new faith 
for humanity which is fast outgrowing the personal' 
God as sciChce develops. Science cannot annihilate 
the mystery of the principle of. order which will attract 
men for all time. Groups of people such as 

Itheosophists are trying to realise this. This is the ' 
# 14 ^ df religious reform in India. 



CHAPTER Xn. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMME. 

BV raising the question of fostering such national’ 
peculiarities as language, art, folklore and the like, .we* 
have opened up vast Reids of efforts in the direction 
of permanent measured of communal harmony. 
Notwithstanding the impatience of the enthusiast we- 
do not .solve the communal problem by merely provid- 
ing aids and safeguards for the communities. The* 
major nialadjustmients in society are bound to leave; 
the communities in unstable equilibrium. 

The most important .maladjustment is economic.. 
In India we arc familiar with the demand of the- 
c(xm muni lies for a share in the administrative services. 
The 1981 census gives the percentage of emplojnnent 
under the state including the Railways; Posts and 
Telegraphs; army, navy and airforce; and police as 
1.34 only. Yet co, immunities fight for percentages. 
The reason is that Indian economy is not spacious 
enough to give a free field to every one. We are con- 
.fined to a narrow space and as we try to expand 
individually, as we inevitably must, we encroach on 
the opportunities of others. These latter must resist 
such encroachment and in resisting it draw upon all' 
the weapons in their armoury including the weapon 
of comraunal distinction. In an uncertain world 
whatever certainty can be achieved by fixing communal 
percentages is a gain in itself. It is only in the* 
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peculiar context of India that such demands do not 
appear unreasonable. 

What are the significant facts of the Indian 
•economy? The per capita income in India (arith- 
metical average of all incomes) in 1931-32 has been 
-calculated at Rs. 65 per annum (vide Second Part^of 
the Boimhay Plan). The rural incoane is only Rs. 51 
and the urban income Rs. 1<66. 

Even in urban areas half of the total urban income 
is in the hands of less than 10% of the urban earners. 
Of incomes above Rs. 2,000 38% of the recipients 
-get only 17'% of the total income and a little more than 
1% of the earners get 10% <of the total of such 
incomes. 

Now as the vast mass of Indians lives in villages 
the rural income should be taken to be the imore typical 
■of India than the average of all incomes. By this 
•calculation a family of five persons in India gets a 
monthly income of Rs. 21 only. This can^ be com- 
pared with Rs. 531 for England and Rs. 555 for the 
U. S. A. 

Aldous Huxley calculates that an income 
bf £,600 is adequate for living like men, with 
freedom, leisure, good health,, intellectual entertain- 
ments knd educative travel. If a man gets less than 
this iiicome he becomes attached to the cares of the 
body and the- lower the income the more brutal the 
stru'^gle for existence. Above £600 utility of money 
rapidly diminishes. By this calculation Englishmen 
Will need Rs. 3,250 per month for a family of five to 
live a noh-attached life of decent human beings. For 
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'Engknd this figure cotnes to six times the present day 
British income. In his opinion Englishmen will cease 
to be combative only when they realise this income. 

In comparison with the desirable level of income 
in England the Indian peasant family living at Rs. 21 
a month, even allowing for the tropical climate and the 
lower physical needs, is too much at the level of brutes 
to be able to understand decent, free, cooperative living 
for men. Attachment Is too deep-rooted in India. The 
other-^worldly philosophy ascribed to Indians cannot 
■ gloss over this basic and brutal attachment. “Opinions 
are not the rules for action and men do not follow 
them in their conduct. The Turks believe in Fatalism 
and Predestination, and yet they flee, from danger just 
. as the French who do not have such a belief.” (P. Bayle 
— guoted in P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theories, page 554.) 

“What sin ’will not the starving commit? Men in 
wamt are uncharitable.” Thus said the author of the 
Hitopadesh. Uncliarity is the root of the vices that 
; separate men from men. 

The peasant with his Rs. 21 cannot have a feeling 
of loving regard tor the iman with Rs. 2,000 who can 
indulge in ‘conspicuous waste'. He might have accepted 
his lot until a few centuries ago. But the possibilities 
of science and the achievements of similar classes 
' elsewhere can no more allow him to be fatalistic. 
Fights for ‘shares’ are thus likety to be grimmer in the 
future than tliey have ever been in the past. This 
- economic want is the abiding source of cammunalism 
and no reform can uproot it •unless cure the evil of 
’ \vant. 
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In the west responsibility for maintaining 
standard of living has been now recognised by society. 
The failure to maintain a standard of living would? 
result in terrible consequences. Waller Lippnian sums 
it thus: 

.If the state fails to do that (i.e., to protect 
the standard of life of its people) its independence is 
threatened, as we can see in the case of Austria; its 
national unity is iiniperilled, as vre can see almost 
everywhere in the, exacerbation of separatist tendencies 
(witness the movement for Pakistan in India) ; law and 
order collapse as rwe can see in the extraordinary 
spectacle, unknown since the Renaissance, of large 
private armies mobilised in modern states; liberty is 
threatened, as we can see. in all of Europe east of the 
Rhine.^’ 

‘Want when unconscious will lead to complicated 
devices of communalism. Want wdien conscious would 
lead to a , volcanic upheaval of society. Gommunalisai}) — 
n(xw confined to the literate classes— will embrace the 
mass as the economic struggle grows grimxmer. 

Allied to this want is the uncertainty of income.. 
Why jobs under the state arc the targets of Indian 
eomimunalists can be explained by the fact that the- 
jobs are often better paid than elsew^here, and, .what is 
more important, the jobs are more Secure. In India,, 
even more than in the industrialised west, employ- 
ment under non-state agencies has not the same- 
stability as under the state. 

The search for certainty causes the organisation’ 
oi pressure groups and of violent .sectional politics,.. 
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Producers, shippers, etc., organise in pressure groups 
to defend what are believed to be their interests. The ■ 
inlcresl in each case is security of income. 

Want and insecurity are, therefore, the major 
obstacles to liquidation of separatism and group*- 
hatred. 

If all people were in the same economic position, 
even though .all of them .wer^ in want, there would he 
some comfort in the equality and separatism would 
not be as virulent. Bat .society ever^^^vhere is arrang- 
ed like a pyramid — hierarchical and authoritarian, 
■'rhis causes further tension. 

Radical cure of communalisiin demands abolition' 
of want, uncertainty and unjustified inequality. 

Heuce the need for an economic programme. 
Planning has now become a by-word in economics. It 
has many aspects and an independent study will be* 
required to do justice to the subject. But w’e must 
brietly outline the economic programme that .would help 
in solving the communal question. 

The planning, in the first place, must be for plcnty- 
At present the Indian economy is a result of the.' 
resirictive monopoly capitalism of the Empire. This, 
econamic stranglehold must g-o before there can he 
any planning. 

Liquidation of imperialism is the first logical step.. 
But plenty cannot be guaranteed if we look at the* 
problem of production only. It is fashionable to say 
that we must have jmore industries, use larger quantities 
of power, employ machines and have intelligent and! 
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trained labour. Tliese are technical necessities that 
would be needed under any econpimy. Yet we know 
that while Soviet industries advanced steadily in pro- 
duction the capitalist world w'ent through a depression 
that has virtually caused the demise of capitalism over 
the continent of Europe. Economic probleaii of pro- 
duction is not even touched unless simultaneously we 
attack the problem of distribution. 

It would thus appear that plenty is tied up with 
certainty and relative equality of incomes. The 
planning, therefore, imiist be for socialistic production. 
This is not the place to explain how socialistic produc- 
tion, like household production of the by-gone past, is 
the only method of curing unemploymenl and of en- 
suring unlimited economic developiinent. But students 
of economics agree that socialist planned production 
for comimunily consumption reduces the problem of 
econo^mics to that of mere technique and rids society 
of uncertainties. 

To be more explicit iwe are called .upon to relate 
production to effective demand. We are called upon 
to produce, to price the products, to distribute in 
income and to spend in such a way that what is paid 
.as cost emerges as realised price of, the produce. 

llie maaagainent of such an economy is an affair 
of society and cannot be left to the hazards of indivi- 
dual profit-making. 

This does not by any means involve complete 
•^control of industries by a s'uperbureaucracy. Any 
scheme in which control is .wholly from above cannot 
make for a society of freemen. It will leave the cleav- 
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age betweea the ruler and the ruled as a yawning gap* 
But the present arrangement of unplanned and more 
or less monopolistic capitalism cannot be allowed to 
continue. Two alternatives have been suggested. 
Both of them admit the need for social control of 
economic forces. The first which has been described 
by Walter Lippmann as “compensated economy” leaves 
the capitalist structure intact. It relies on the theory 
that capitalism oscillates round a norm and the 
oscillation can be corrected by compensatory state 
action. Thus when unemployment may seem to be 
spreading, the state should switch on to. public w'orks. 
When demand for goods may be falling slate should 
subsidise consumption or make purchases and so on 
and so forth. Unfortunately the consensus of opinion 
ot economists Is that capitalist production is not sub- 
ject to slight oscillations but to deepening restrictive- 
iies-s. Compensatory action by the state cannot cure 
the ills. We must, therefore, be prepared for subs- 
tantial jmodification of existing management. We can- 
not avoid direct socialism over a large field. 

Such vital subjects as transportation, banking, 
heavy industries, armament works, and industries 
generally where monopoly is desirable must be con- 
trolled by the state. These large-scale industries are 
essential for the life of the community and cannot be 
left ill the hands of individual profil-seekers. How 
shall these industries be controlled? Apprehension 
is expressed that unless control of industry is in 
hands of men who have lent the capital, there will be 
no initiative for improving production. The fear is 
unjustified. Industries require a large army of 
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workers which is the rank and file. Nowhere under 
►capitalism does the worker control the industi*y. Yet 
industry goes on as workers have the fear of the whip 
► or of going without bread. Above the rank and tile, 
workers there arc the foremen and the imanagerial 
staff. In modern industries they are also men who 
draw salaries and whose initiative has the same 
motive as that of the workers. The directors of in- 
'dustries are not necessarily the shareholders. In fact 
the device of the small denomination share which was 
iintended to spread property over as wide a class as 
possible, has become a device for denying the vast 
xiujm-ber of distant shareholders ' individually holding 
too few shares to feel any great interest in selecting 
..the directors and in co-nlrolling them. The developtmenl 
- of interlocking directorate, .and the penetration of banks 
into industries have all resulted in control of industries 
.■being completely divorced from the ownership of shares. 
It is same few men at the top that rule. These men 
are not necessarily the best planners, the most brilliant 
innovators. Most often, .with spread of monopoly 
capitalism, they are interested in regression and not 
.in progress of technique and production. 

Thus the present control of industry can be des- 
cribed as chaotic and monopolistic. The change over 
must be by putting the cqmmunity into the centre. The 
position of the rank and file can be improved vastly 
towards greater freedom and responsibility by adopting 
The suggestions made by Dubreuil of breaking all sorts 
df businesses into small units tworked by groups of up 
To workers under foremen of their own choice. As for 
.1fce ditectihg class, the industries may be organised 
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into nalional trusts to whioli each single plant is 
. aflBliated. The management and control of each single 
plant may he vested in a body of men selected for their 
ability and enterprise who may constitute an autono- 
mous board on the lines of the Port of London Autho- 
ritjy, or the Reserve Bank of India or the Railway Board- 
Tliere may he officials and non-officials in such boards. 
The personnel of the central national trust maybe 
similar. These various national trusts will be coordina- 
ted by a central planning con^niittee. Their activities 
will .not be at cross purposes and will be beneficent. 
This will be guaranteed by their .working with full 
publicity, against maps and charts and comprehensive 
statistics and under general supervision of the planning 
committee. The provision of capital can be tmade, as 
even in the Soviet Union, to a large extent by borrow^- 
ing from the public until industries can provide capital 
out of savings. ‘The loan of capital will earn interest 
but will carry no control of industry with it. 

We have noticed above the grotesque exhibition of 
• conutnimalism in demands such as monopoly by a Mus- 
lim butcher in the meat trade and so forth* These 
•extreme cases indicate the illnwill with which people 
view orthers who get unearned income in the shape of 
profits and control employment and production merely 
because they have more money. The phrases such as 
‘*JBania imperialisim’' with w^hich the League associates 
ithe Congress and the leadership of Mr. Gandhi point to 
the same disconleoit with profit and control vesting in 
individuals. 

The loan of capital to the .slate, to the planning 
coimmittee or to the national trusts will no more smack 
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of Bania-imperialisan and the like ^\'hen what the* 
lender ^ets is only an interest for his money. As. 
prodoction expands and income of society rises we 
would be able to pay this little contribution to non- 
workers and yet live .merrily. The outright expropria- 
tion of proprietors which, precisely because of its 
ruthlessness, will evoke widespread opposition need 
not happen at all. 

This is substance of socialisim. without narro-w- 
mindecl red-tapisni of bureaucratic control. Such an 
organisation of the industries using the vital resources 
of the society need not cover all economic processes 
of the ccfmniunity. As a matter of, fact even the large- 
scale industries may be decentralised so as to enable 
the workers to feel greater responsibility and self- 
government. Thus it is not difficult for an industry to 
arrange with a group of workers to work on a parti- 
cular branch. The parent industry could lend out 
materials and power to such units at a price and buy 
back the products at a price stipulated in advance. 
The group of workers could then manage the job 
in a cooperative manner and divide the earnings 
among themselves. With suitable regulation of condi- 
tions of work this .splitting up of industries into small 
units worked by cooperative groups of workers would 
be a very desirable innovation in methods of production. 

Indeed with the use of electrical energy the units 
could be located at widely distributed points in the 
countryside and may become a method of preventing 
drift to the tofwns and of making rural life more self- 
sufficient. What is to be guarded against is that vital 
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resources of the community do not remain in private 
‘hands for exploitation on anti-social lines. 

Cooperatives of workers (not employing wage 
labour as happens even in what are known as 
•producer's cooperatives) could take up the less vital 
industries of the country. Such cooperatives for fishing, 
-etc., are already working W'ell in the Soviet Union. For 
varieties of small trades the indhndiial workers as in- 
dependent artisans would continue to thrive. 

Such a flexible organisation of industry would pro- 
vide as much scope for variety as is needed and yet 
nrake the production typically socialistic. 

In agriculture this cooperative principle can be 
■pushed further. Indeed private property in land instead 
of being made national could be vested in the village 
Oomnnmities. In India where, even in zamlndari tracts 
land has practically become the property of the culti- 
vating raiyat the cooperative principle could be extend- 
ed without violently breaking the individual distribution 
of land. 

Onlv so much of land (a scale may be easily pre- 
•scribed) should be left out of the cooperatives a.s would 
^enable Individuals to gratify their fancies for non-stan- 
dardised houses, gardens and the like, 

'This socialist organisation of production is objected 
to by many people on the ground that planning produc- 
tion without consulting the consumer’s choice twould 
'make for regimentation and monotony. In the opinion 
of such people the consumer’s choice expressed through 
price-offers in a free-market iiriust be preserved. With 
;a free-market and competition price olfer by the con- 
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siimers determines what shall be produced, in what 
quantities and where. The authoritarian director cannot 
know the demand and he may order production of things, 
’which may be an infliction on man. 

There is a kernel of truth in this view. No sane 
man wouid advocate entire abolition of the free-price^ 
system. But no one can accept the consumer’s choice 
in its .entirety. Thus with ineauality of incomes the' 
prico-oO’ors do not indicate the needs of the. consumers’ 
at all fairiv. The rich man’s shilling exerts the same 
weight ,as the poor anan’s shilling. And as the rich 
man has many more shilling’s than the poor man, he 
virtually comanandeers supplies. In such .a state we 
must disregard the price offers as a true index of need. 
But when consumers have roughly equal income the 
case against intervention with free-pricing seems to be 
stronger. The crux- of socialistin. is abolition of flag- 
rantly iinequai incomes. This can be done by means 
of taxation of higher incomes, by subsidising lower- 
incomes and by other devices. 

But even when relative equality has been achieved it 
is not necessary to go by price offers of the consumers, 
in deteimrining production. 

Thus there arc physiological and nutritional stand- 
ards which society must enforce. It is not inevitable 
that consumer’s choice would be as well informed as 
the social choice in the matter. Thus in respect of staple' 
necessities of life the planning authorities can plan 
without reference to price-offers by consumers. As a' 
matter of fact the planning authority would encourage* 
epn^umption of things like milk and discourage con- 
sitoption of things lil<;e liquor by its price policy. Then 
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there are conumunal demands which have to be met 
such as provision of playgrounds, parks, schools, hospi- 
tals and colleges and appliances for theiB. These can bc' 
also anticipated by the state. These cover large fields. 

Even in w'hat may be called neutral things like gar- 
ments, cycles, motor cai’s and so forth, it is well known 
that varielies are not 'unliimited. In any case the basic 
materials are very tew. .'The state can leave the cutting 
and making of clothes in individual hands. Such indi- 
viduals will anticipate consumer s fancies and demands^ 
And so on in other spheres. 

In luxuries probably the state would leave the field' 
open to free-pricing. In any case the commodities 
•oirered in the market are as designed by the producers. 
The designing is not done by the consumers themselves. 
Their freedom lies only in choosing between what the 
l^roducers offer. Most often the choice is directed by 
subtle propaganda and even this freedom of the con- 
s'Limers to choose is illusory. 

The planning authority can allow this freedom 
even under socialisim. If the planning authority finds, 
that demand for a certain commodity has fallen off at 
the particular price, it can, if it wants to encourage 
consumption of the commodity, reduce its price- If it 
is not so interested, it can curtail prodJuction of the 
particular commodity and slowly dispose of the stock. 
Again there can be encouragement to art designers to 
supply , models and designs. In all these ways the con- 
sumer’s fancy can be allowed as full a play as possible- 

planned production for community consumption is 
thus entirely feasible. .The technical details of bmr 
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1o caknlatc cost and fix prices and 'how to arrange dis- 
tribution of mcome have beeai studied and founxi te 
be quite .manageable. When such production ensures 
plenty., certainty and relative equalit^j^ of incomes to 
'the individual separatism wall die a natural death. The 
•sting will have been taken out of the communal con- 
troversy. 

The economic development of India will provide a 
rsolution to the communal controversy in yet another 
way. We know men have different loyalties which often 
run counter to each other. We also know” that loyalties 
^can be by-passed and drowned in a larger loyalty^ In 
the clash of group 'loyalties in India as anywhere else 
it is ndt* inevitable that loyalty to one’s comimunity will 
triumph over loyalty to one’s country or to the mystic 
-conception of humanity. To any loyalty there are 
impeding factors. The social and cconamic history oi 
Europe and America is rich in illustrations ot the way 
how loyalties of one type can be arrested by emphasising 
loyalties of. another type. Conditions in India provide 
.‘siimilar instances. Here is a very simple instance 
although analysis will show hoW complicated is the rela- 
tionship of loyaltiCvS. R a Hindu Kisan Sabhaite comes 
into conflict with K a Hindu landlord on a purely eco- 
nomic question of bakasRf- .The opposition here is 
wholly economic. The. economic opposition exasperates 
the landlord and he knocks out R*^ teeth and makes 
him his life-long enemy. Opposition has narrow^ed to 
personal antagonism- K the Hindu landlord expands and 
encroaches on some land of a Muslim graveyard. Eco- 
moiiBics has become complicated by religion. R the 
®albh^te; 'allies hims«^lf with the’ Muslims 
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tigainst K, the Hindu landlord. Religion has been by- 
passed and drowned in a new opposition which it is. 
very difficult to unravel. 

These psychologic-al possibilites hold o’ut great pro- 
mise lo us in solving the communal problem. The- 
<f lies lion is whether we can iihd an incentive that 
drown the communal differences. Such an incentive 
may be negative or positive. Negatively we know how 
war compels a unity of purpose in society. In India 
the fight against irnperialis,m .has provided a cementing 
force between the communities in the past. That it did 
not unite the communities in full and conscious parti- 
cipation in the struggle is largely because the fervour of 
patriotism could not be deepened by economic content — 
by showing what freedom would achieve and how it 
"would transform us. No vision of a great future was 
placed before the masses in concrete terms. We will 
land immense power to patriotic sentiment if our ap- 
peal the mass were backed by a demonstration how 
empire inhibits our growth and how its disappearance 
would release the overflowing energy of our people that 
would transform our land. Nationalist propaganda; 
must proceed on these lines henceforth. 

In emphasising the economic developement of India* 
we thus press into service the cementing force provided 
by war. Our war aims are rationalised. We will fight 
imperialism because otherwise we cannot have the* 
economic development which .will cure the ills. In 
fighting imperialism we shall have drowned the commu- 
nal antagonisms in the waves of patriotic feavour. 

War is, however, an unstable factor and when the 
immediate struggle Is over fissiparpm tendencies^ 
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«iay appear again. The more abiding unity will be 
forged in the actual execution of a programme of eco- 
nomic c^evelopment. Social order demands a social 
religion. There have been, epochs in history when 
different complexes of ideals have swayed humanity. 
These, have been the great .socio-religious movements 
like Christianity, Buddhism and Islam; the enlighten- 
ment of the Renaissance; the democracy of the nineteenth 
century; and socialism of today. They have provided 
.the vast agreements which hold people together. In 
India we suggest the next fifty years will find the most 
absorbing and virile idealism in an unparalleled econo- 
mic and cultural developunent of India on socialistic 
lines. 

There seem to be no other motives in the field to 
rival it. Theocratic religions are not in the card even 
in the east. Communal oppositions will just “wither 
atway” in this fundaimental struggle to win a decent 
life Worthy of our great people. In revolutionising the 
pTodactive base of society — and there is nothing as 
u:'.':ent today — 'we will transforan all existing communal 
and racial oppositions from anti-social antagonisms to 
cooperative and jinutually fructifying emulation. For 
example, one of the most striking consequences of the 
•still incomplete Russian revolution is the progressive 
elimination of national, cultural and racial hostilities 
:annong its heterogenous peoples- Only when the phy- 
sical and cultural needs are satisfied by the basic re- 
construction of o!ur economy shall the individual be free 
to pursue his fancies, and find the means and the op^ 
portunities of enriching and strengthening the cherished 
peculiarities of his .group. Art will have become a 
cfkitive possibility of the mass. 
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Thus both because the econainic development be- 
comes the focus of our dreams and because in executing 
•the programme we shall be raising entirely new and 
vital questions, the virus of separateness will find no 
material to work upon and will j'ust die away. We 
shall ask, for example; how shall wc finance our plan? 
From where shall we get the capital goods for our 
Industry? What shall w^e produce .and in what quanti- 
ties^? What will be our export .and import policy? 
How will distribution be modified to ensure adequate 
motive for ah expanding production and to guarantee 
•equality of opportunity between citizens? The prob- 
lems will be debated all over the country and we shall 
be grappling with these common problems in a mutual 
participation. Half the curative effect will flow from 
free and universal discussion. 

Economic planning for development as a healing 
force has been unmistakably demonstrated in the Soviet 
Union. Its potentialities have been now grasped every" 
where and so potent is it felt that our rulers seem to 
be relying on it even to by-pass such a fundamental 
opposition as is implicit in our demand for freedom. 
We are aware of the mysterious planning of post-war 
development that is being worked up in the imperial 
secretariat and also in the provinces. T%e plan seems 
mainly to be intended tp divert the attention of the 
Indian people from the independence issue. We 
•should not grudge even a patriarchal plan so long as it 
•does good to India. Bui as the plan is being drawn up 
at the instance of the British Governanent which we have 
found to be in desperate need of the empire, it is not 
only intended to by-pass the main issue of political in- 
dependence but also to entrench the British interests 
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more firmly on the Indian soil. As the plan will be pre- 
pared in secret and put into execution over our heads, it 
will be robbed of all the curative value so far as the ccm* 
munal question is concerned. The value of any plan 
from this point of view depends on how largely it draws 
, from popular opinion and how much discussion it has 
aroused. ‘There is no other iniiethocl of ensuring connnon 
participation in national eilorts. It is the common 
participation that \ve so sorely need. 
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OTHER SOLUTIONS: SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

IT will appear that we solve the communal proble^m by 
political reforms, by social jmeasures and by an econo- 
mic progi*£iimme. We also demand change in the indivi' 
dual towards greater love, charity and helpfulness. 

So far as the solution consists in constitutional 
guarantees and arrangements it may not appear 
different from what has been tried in Central Europe 
where after the last Great War the Versailles treaties 
provided minority safeguards in the new states that 
emei'ged between Russia and Germany. M. C. Cartney 
in his book “National So^’ereignties and National Mino: 
rities” has made a detailed study of how far the provi- 
sions of the treaties for protecting minorities were in 
fact conducive in practice to the removal of their 
grievances or to reconciling them to the majorities. His- 
general conclusions are not .sufficiently encouraging. 
The main reason for the failure of the safeguards, 
appears to be lack of sanction behind the Minorities 
Commission of the League of Nations and lack of pro- 
cedural effesetiveness to enforce them. We have taken 
account of both these difficulties. We do not need to 
look to a pow^erless body of outsiders to supervise the 
working of the guarantees and we back up the consti- 
tutional aneasures by proridding an effective procedure. 

Another reason for failure of the minorities clauses 
was that the arrangements were theoretical and formal. 
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The plurality of causes of social phenomena was not 
emphasised. The deeper social facts were not 
ciently stressed. No positive long term solution could be 
devised or worked up. Here again we have made social 
eiicouragiement and economic programme necessary 
constituents of the measures of reform. The solution 
is related to such fundaiinental cfuestions as liauidation 
of imperialism and a free and exuberant development of 
our economy. 

We avoid the narrow legalism of constitutional 
Pandits and rely upon the practical working of social 
life. In all this we are in line with the arrangements in 
the Soviet Union as distinct from those under the Treaty 
of Versailles. We have the certainty that this solution 
if tried in India will cement Indian unity and solidarity 
as the Russian solution has in Russia. This seems to 
•be the clear indication of history. 

In India, however, solutions have been attempted 
on lines that are far from satisfactory. As such solu- 
tions have been urged seriously and have been in the 
field for some time a review of them would be in order. 
We would thus lend greater clarity to our own solution. 

The present scheme of communal safeguards con- 
sists in separate electorates for religious groups com- 
bined with weightage; reservation of posts in the 
Government services; and special responsibility vested 
in the governors and the governor-general. 

‘The third of the .safeguards, namely special res- 
ponsibility, has been formally on the state hook since 
1935. There is no known instance, however, when this 
safeguard was enforced. It ^merely gives an illusory 
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assurance to the minorities. Besides as it is shrouded 
In vagueness it can work at best only negatively. During 
the brief period when Congress ministries functioned 
in the provinces a large hue and cry was raised by the 
Moslem League that the Muslim iminorities were being 
subjected to atrocities. Here was an occasion when the 
governors and the governor-general should have inter- 
vened- We do not believe that there is any truth in the 
atrocity .stories. From the point of view of the [minority 
affected, however, the safeguard in the shape of the 
special responsibility was found nugatory. The anino- 
•ri'ties had no method by which redress of their grievan- 
ces could have been assured. The constitutional value 
of this safeguard wms the same as of the famous pro- 
clamation of Queen Victoria in respect of religions of 
the subject peoples — a pious enunciation of ideals. Yet 
this safeguard was introduced in the midst of a heated 
controversy. The argument for it was the familiar one 
that a white can judge dispassionately between two 
browns. As the British troop was essential for keeping 
the communal peace so the British Viceroy and the 
governors were essential for a fair working of the 
constitution. The safeguard had only one value. It 
proclaimed to the wmrld that Indians could not be trusted 
to be just in their ordering of their owm house and that 
the British must go on bearing the white man’s burden 
in this benighted land. The communal temper was 
perhaps satisfied; but it has made the transference of 
power to Indians exceedingly difficult. How often has 
one h^ard the wise asking dubiously: to whom shall 
power be transferred? Why not to the present Executive 
Council controlled by the present legislature? Why 
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not even to Mr, Jinnah? The reason (given is that lihe- 
present political structure is acceptable only because 
power lies in tinpartial British hands. As the locus of 
power changes the present structure will become UU' 
bearable. This serves the British very well. It makes 
the possibility of an interim constitution and provi- 
sional national government very very remote. It de- 
mands the impossible that the constitution shall have- 
been .shaped and .accepted before power could be trans- 
ferred to Indian hands, 

►Flirting with' such ideas as guarantees by third 
powers like Russia, the .U.S.A. and China is equally 
senseless- These counties have no urgent cause for 
taking in hand the minorities problem in India. Nor 
is it likely that religious groups will get sympathy from 
them in maintaining their positions. Indeed safeguard 
by special responsibility whether vested in England or 
in other foreign powers will not safeguard liberty but 
only perpetuate damination. The ‘monkey’ would be 
quite willing to judge between the two ‘cats’; only the 
cats will get impartial justice but no ‘sweets’. 

The solution we offer trusts Indian agencies for no- 
outsider can have the same interest in our affairs. It 
enables any one to set the agencies of safeguards in 
motion with an assurance that the agencies will pro- 
nounce. The King’s agents will not be able to (maintain 
Sphinx-like silence while minorities cry for relief. 

Safeguard by special responsibility is j^iscliievoim 
and has to be rejected. 



CHAPTER XIV 


OTHER SOLUTIONS: SPECIAL ELECTORATE AND 
WEIGHTAGE 

IN our country the electorate has been broken into seven- 
teen fragments, each selecting its own nominee in 
xsolalion from the other. These serv’enteeii fragments 
are not merely communities usually so called, but m- 
•clude classes and ‘interests’. ‘Thus along with religious 
group.s we have racial groups like Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians; and .with them go commercei, industry, mining 
and planting, landholders, university, labour, women, 
backward classes and tribes. There is nothing scientific 
about this classification. They have been given recog- 
nition for slicer opportunism. The divisions overlap 
and same of the groups necessarily have double repre- 
sentation. 

It will be useless to look for reason behind this 
division. No. reasons exist. It is impossible to exhaust 
.all possible interests and classes in the society. Those 
have been recognised for special treatment which the 
British Government thought iimportant. Lord Minto 
started the game. In his reply to the Aga Khan deputa- 
tion of 1906 he said: “you justly claim that your pro- 
portion .should be estimated not on your numerical 
strength, but in respect to the political importance of 
the cofliunanity ,and the services it has rendered to the 
Empire. I am entirely in accord .with you.” ( J. Buchan : 
Lord Minto.) ' The separate representation first started 
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with the Muslims, Ervidently Lord Minto was convince-d 
of the political i^mportance of the Muslims and the- 
services they had rendered to the Empire. The Muslims, 
had done nothing more than as a body led by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan and the Aga Khan and influenced by the 
Aligarh Principals they had mainly kept aloof from 
the nationalist agitation and were supporting the British 
Raj. They were, therefore, singled out for favourable 
treatment. Since then the “important elements” in 
India have been repeatedly mentioned by the Viceroys, 
and recent Viceregal statements have a nauseating dose 
of them. In each case the coimanunity, class or interest 
got recognition when it was found to fail in with the 
imperial aims. Such communities, classes and interests 
were raised to the status of minorities when they proved 
that they were not disloyal but moderate and even re- 
actionary; were amenable to flattery, and would serve 
as an indispensible imechanism in the counterpoise of 
native against native. They humbly petition the Govern- 
ment and cry, as Lord Curzon said, “for artificial ropes 
and pulleys to pull them up”. 

From the very genesis of such representation it be- 
came an acid to dissolve any unity that might grow 
among the ruled. It is foolish to regard separate 
representation as a boon to the interests afl’ected. It 
poisons the interests concerned and every one else. 

The “interests” which are stereotyped by separate 
representation cannot live except by harping on griev- 
ances. The grievances are hardly ever genuine. Most 
often they are myths. Myths have been used in politics, 
such as by Sored for his anarchic direct-action propa- 
ganda. The communal leaders do the saime. The net 
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result is that candidates who .wo’uld be returned hr 
these particularist electoral colleges must be extremists- 
A Muslim so returned would be an extretmist Moslem 
and a Hindu an extremist Hindu. ‘The middle path, 
the golden mean, the necessary compramise by w’hich. 
societies live are flung aside. Naturally separate elec- 
torate only engenders fissiparous tendencies. The All- 
Indian Congress Co»inmittee in its Election Manifesto of 
1936 rightly stressed this aspect of the communal elec- 
torate. Of the communal award it said: ‘Tt is un- 
acceptable as being inconsistent with independence 
and the principles of democracy. It encourages hssipa- 
I'ous and disruptive tendencies. It hinders the normal 
growth and consideration of economic and social ques- 
tions. It is a barrier to progress and sfrikes at the I’oot 
of Indian unity.” This was equally the view of every 
responsible delegate at the Round Table Conference. 
Sir Ali Imam presiding at the Nationalist Muslim Party- 
Conference at Lucknoiw in 1931 also had the same 
opinion. He had been one of the members of the Aga 
Khan deputation in 1906 that had demanded separate 
representation for the Muslims, Bui the logic of facts 
WTas not lost on him. He said, ‘L .^f I were 
asked twhy I have such abiding faith in. Indian 
Natilonalism, my answer is that without that India’s 
freedqm is impossible. Separate electorate connotes 
negation of Nationalism . . 

It is argued that such minorities have got certain 
peculiar interests .which cannot be protected unless their 
representatives are there to guard them and that the 
representatives may not be there at all unless they have 
their separate electorate. The minjorities, hbwever, can 
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easily tiave a certain number of seats reserved for them 
although the candidates will be elected by a joint elec- 
torate. The principle has been employed in the case 
-of, the scheduled castes. Such representatives would be 
at least not narrowminded extremists although they 
could as w^ell guard the interest of their own coimnu- 
nity. 

But the question is whether they have sueil 
peculiar interests which would be endangered by join! 
electorate. From 1861 to 1909 there was no separate 
representation. No instances of measures have been 
brought to light which aimed against particular com- 
munities. The Irrational ,%\diich can be so easily 
sharpened am be best tested by dejmandiiig specific 
instances of oppression. None w’ould be forthcoming. 
Besides microscopic representation cannot stand in the 
■way of oppression to any particular community. In 
the Punjab, Sind, the N. W. F. P., Bengal and Baluchis- 
tan the' Muslim majority can overcoime all opposition 
in the legislatures that the handful of representatives 
of particular interests might put up. Ih the remaining 
provinces the Hindu majority could do the same. The 
minorities, therefore, have individually no effective 
protection by separate representation. ‘The iinajorities 
do not need separate electorate to lend them strength. 
They will be in the majority anyhow. Even the un- 
certain alliances of the minorities could be of no avail. 
So viewed there is im case whatever for separate 
electorate* 

Besides by the very nature of modern development 
the state is primarily tackling economic and social 0 * 068 ^ 
In the words of Engels the development is 
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everywhtM’e away from “goveniment of persons” to- 
wards “administration of things”. Things are t'roin 
their very nature noii-codnimiinal. Examine the normal 
legislative prograimme of any government and mark the 
debates on any day in the legislatures. I'lie problems 
that one would find being debated would be whether 
cileclrificalion scheme should be introduced in Bihar and. 
how; .whether prohibition should be enforced; wdiclhex 
pea vsan try’s debt should be scaled down and so on and 
so forth. One will have to stretch one’s ifiiiagi nation, 
in vain to delect what is peculiarly Hindu, Moslem or 
Christian in such progranitmes. If at any time a parti- 
cular interest needs to be sacrificed and this is felt to 
be expedient in general interest, the representatives of 
Ihe interests affected cannot slop this sacrifice by any 
means whatsoever. Thus the schecne of separate rei>re- 
sentation is fraught with grave iinischief and is utterly 
inefficient to serve the particularist .aims of any interest, 
'fhere is notiiing to recommend it. Ceylon had nearly 
similar problems of' minorities although on a smaller 
scale, llie Donoughinxere Commission, however, rejected * 
not only the claims of the separate interests for separate- 
representation but also the recommendation of the 
Ceylon Government in this respect. The reasons given 
by the Donoiighm.ere Commission are on all fours with 
those given above. There is less objection to joint elec- 
torate with reservation of seats but in a healthy society 
e\'en this will be found unnecessary and irksome. 

While separate representation cannot be supported 
separate representation with weightage for aninorities, 
must be unhesitating!ly condemned. 

Look at how weightage works in India. In the 
Federal Assembly British India wo-nld have 250 seats of 
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which 213 would be coaiimujial. Of these seals Muslims 
have been allotted 82 and Hindus (General) 105; i.c. 
•38.50 per cent and 49.30 i^cr cent respectively. Their 
population percentages are 26.84 and 64.50, Hi us an 
average Hindu has only half as much iiolilical right 
•as a Muslim. Could there be anything more grotesque? 
‘Why must one subject the Hindu to this absurd dis- 
crimination. The iirobkans that would be discussed in 
ihe legislatures wemid be again in respect of ‘•‘things” 
•which lare non-comimunal. 

In provinces the weightage works more iinfairlj^ still. 
'We coiicIlkIo, therefore, that separate represen lati on 
•and weightage have no justification whatever. They 
mnly divide the coimanunities and weightage only keeps 
Thera siiiiarting under a sense of political ine^cfuality. 
This solution must be rejected. The utmost that could 
be safely provided for would he reservation of scats for 
important minorities in proportion to the population 
together with freedotmi to them to contest additional 
seats — all within joint electorate. The controversial 
point is whether the reservation should be by religion 
which is being fast undermined by development of 
secular iss'ues. The only solution free from objections 
is equal franchise in joint electorate. The right lo 
vote and to representation .should be granted to the 
individual huanan being as a human being and not as 
a member of a group. Humanity is the only abiding 
interest. Groups .are ephemeral. Whenever group 
interests would assume overriding importance in human 
life, voting and representation .Would reflected this inevi- 
tably. There is no reason to make the accidental groiip- 
ings of to^y eternal. 
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OTHER SOLUTKJNS: RESERVATION OF SERVICES. 

JN India Aviiile there have been in existence rules about 
ihe prui:>ortion of Indian and European ullleers in the 
higher i3ranches of the athiunistration, there uore no 
rules to apptudion ilic services between the Indians 
themselves. There were of course conveiiU<.»ns which 
governed apportionment. The majority of the, higher 
appointments, i.c., of district rank and abo\e, to 
Europeans. On the lower rung the jobs 'under the 
state fomned only 1.34 per cent of the total emiployment 
in the country in 1931. But even for such an infiniiesim- 
.al percentage the small Indian literate classes competed 
with bitterness. In 1925, however, cam»mimal repre- 
sentation in services was first inaugurated and in 1934 
the Government of India elaborated the principle in a 
Resolution which assured aninoritics like domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians statutory .safeguards 
for their favourable position in services. The resol’u- 
tion granted 2o per cent of the jobs to Muslims and 
.8 1/3 per cent to other iii'diioriUes. 

Reservation of posts under governanenl is an 
arrangement unknown to any other country. Appoint- 
ments to public services are made not with a view to 
assure employment for the comm'iiniliCvS — the percentage 
of employment under government is only 1.34 — but to 
secure efficiency in administration. The masses for 
whom we are perfecting an expert state machinery is 
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mtci-esled hi nothing else limn etticiency of adminis- 
tration. Jobs inuicr Ihc .slale should go to the best 
(}uaUiicil. There ha\e been tests laid dawn for judging 
qiialiiicatiori, ancril and sultabilily. The tests are not. 
perfect and infallible. They, however, pi'ovide a deter- 
iminate external standard which is at least free train 
private prejudices of Ihc appointing aulhorilies. By 
adhering to competitive tests conducted by an impartial 
Public Service Commissioii we would gel as good a* 
choice of candidates as can be had by apy other method- 
Feeling of unfairness would be thus entirely absent. 
There are no data to .show that any Indian coimmunity 
is inhei’ently inferior in intellect and ability to any 
other. But even if vre accept that there may be slight 
inequality, participation in coonmon tests will tend to> 
equalise ability and alertness in all communities. 

The proper imelhod of giving every community a 
chance is to provide them equal physical and 'menial 
training. If this wei'e done proportion of candidates 
forlihcoiining will be in consonance with the numerical 
strength of the communities.* Inequality should bo 
cured at the root and not perpetuated by rigid 
percentages. 

ITierc is .sivne merit in retaining the principle of 
percentages for a short period during which the back- 
ward communities might be helped to catch up with 
the more acfvanced ones in education and culture. But ^ 
there is a danger that like protection in industries the 
*Tnfant industry” arguanent may be perpetuated and 
the backward community never grow into adultliood. 

What is an extension of the percentage principle is 
the demand that the governments should be composite- 
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and not dra\Yn from a single party. Now the .inajoriiy 
principle of parliamenlai*y Covernment would compel 
.any government lo have at least half the. Parlitmient in 
support of il. If this can he (-nsiired hy a single party 
government would be by a single party; else other parties 
will htive to be diamn in. II is not possible to have a 
■coalition governimenl when parties have no common 
programme. Besides il cannot be laid dcvwn in advance 
at what stage and in ^vbal conditions the shifling align- 
ments of representatives sh(mki he raised to the slates 
<»f a political parly. This is the tinosi important reason 
the Congress could nol have a ccalithai government 
with the Miislura League. In the circumslances the de- 
mand for oO per cent share in the cabinet or even 4U 
per cent pressed by any party cannot be justified as 
politic. So long as we stick to parliamentary demo- 
cracy we cannot accept .such arrangements- 

Reservation of posts under the Government is, 
therefore, a solution that can at best be allowed for a 
short period during which all communities can be placed 
on the same level in education and fitness. As a per- 
^manent measure this will lead to inefficiency in govern- 
ment .and must he harmful to public weal. Besides it 
may keep the commimities in incqual stages of develop- 
ment for ever. 
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mUER SOLUTIONS: ADJUSTMENT OF 
PROVINCIAL BOUNDARIES 

THIS h only a minor suggestion. Modern means of 
catninunicalio.n and the augmented resources of states- 
would make such .an arrange<nient superfluous. It is 
nonetheless true that there is a natural desire among 
historical communities for autonqmous i)olilical units 
of their own- In India such historical coanimunities. are 
Bengalis, Tamils, Telugus, Marathas, Gujeratis and so- 
forth. They are distinguished by identity of language 
and ways of life, lliere can he no objection to such 
innocuous changes of boundaries and the Indian Nation- 
al Congress has already arranged the lU’ovinces in 
linguistic and icultural order for its own woi'king. There 
is nothing sacred about the present boundaries of the 
proviii'Ces which are really an accident of British history. 
There is, however, considerable diiffiicuUy in rearranging 
provinces. Mr. Jinnah now argues that his Pakistan, 
would coimprise the provinces of Sind, the N.-W. F., 
the Piin jaJ) and Baluchistan and Bengal and Assam' as' 
they noKv stand. This accidental arrangement oi* 
provincial boundaries is sought to be perpetuated by 
the Musliiin, Leaguers, as Mr. Khaliquzzaanan says, on 
the ground that minorities within any province should 
be as numerous as possible. 

In this state of opinion it is wiser not to interfere 
with the provincial boundaries as they are to-day even 
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though some rearrangement on linguistic lines might 
not be considered inappropriate. The problem in India^. 
however, is of religious minority and rearrangement 
of provinces on linguistic and cultural lines would not 
solve the problem. 



CHAPTER XVll. 


OTHER SOLUTIONS: PAKISTAN. 

THE latest proposal Tor solving the coimmunal j)robIem 
is division of India into coiiiiniiina] zones. There liaA’e 
heen varieties of zonal arrangements proposed by publi- 
•rists., Indian and foreign. Most of them, hloiwcvcr, are 
idle speculations which lack the -weight of mass support. 
The zonal arrangoment that has cqmc to occupy the 
centre of the stage , is that proposed by the Muslian 
League popularly called Pakistan. 

We have already reviewed the historical background 
•<d’ the Lahore Resolution of March, 1940, which foranally 
proclaimed the goal of Pakistan. In this chapter we 
would examine the basis of this demand and how it 
will work out in practice. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal is popularly supposed to be 
the originator of the idea of ‘Pakistan’. Much of the 
emotional appeal of ‘Pakistan* derives from its asso- 
ciation With the name of. this great Moslem poet- 
Edward Thompson, author of the book ‘Enlist India 
for Freediom*. also had sucih a misconception but Iqbal 
corrected Mm. In Ms book (page 58) he says: “Iqbal 
was a friend and he set my misconception right. After 
speaking of his own despondency at the chaos he saw 
coming on ‘my vast, undisciplined and starving land’ 
he went on to .say that he thought the Pakistan plan 
would be disastrous to the British Government, disas- 
trous to the Plindu coi* munity., disastrous to the Muslim 
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i*oiiiiTnunil 5 \ But I am the President of the 'Muslmi 
J-iCag'iic and it is ray duty to support it/^ 

It is thus not possible to trace the origins of this 
idea. Fram the earliest daj^s, however, it has been 
causing anguish, not only to Hindus but also to such 
eminent iMuslkiis as Sir Iqbal who, however, seem to 
he ’Caught by a force of evil which holds them against 
Iheir will. Whatever the origins may be it is the idea 
as popularised by the Musliim League under Mr. Jiiinah 
that we have to ex{:!imin6. 

The Muslim League justifies its demand for parti- 
tioning India on two main grounds: 

(1) The Moslems are politically a hoanogenous body 
and have characteristics that mark them out as a 
distinct nation. 

(2) As a nation they must have a separate state. 

We have already examined the first of these pre- 

(iixises in Chax)ter III. T'he accepted tests of hiatiooalify' 
negative the theory of ‘Moslem nation’. The woolly 
abstractions that Mr. Jiiinah strung together in his 
spirited reply to Malialma Gandhi on September 17„ 1944, 
in justification of his claim that the MusliiUis are a 
•separate nation have been already seen for what they 
are worth. It is needless to repeat the argument. 
Analysis .shoiw^s that Moslems are agreed only in religion 
—not religion of the heart that everywhere unites people 
but the religion of the creeds, the rituals, the myths, the 
guesses about nature and origin of the universe and so 
forth which are evanescent, local and contingent. This 
exoteric vulgar aspect of religion is already dying with 
Ihe triumphant advance of science and philosophy free 
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from religious • integumenl. The unity forged by a 
ihousand years of common life is more fundamental 
than the narrow religious difference. This has been 
the perspective even of Muslims since their history 
began in India and down to 1936. For in 1936, the- 
Election Manifesto of the Muslim League .aspired to 
secure a democratic self-governimcnt for India as a totalL 
ty a|nd unit. 

The sudden change that canie over since 1937 must 
be examined very (carefully before we discard the verdict 
of thoughtful men over centuries. What new factors 
came in since 1937? Nothing except it be the brief 
interval of 27 months during which the Congress changed 
its habitual role of opposition and formed ministries in 
provinces to the utter mortification of the Muslim^ 
League. The League baulked of the prospect of 
power .started to abuse the Congress and in a character- 
istic Jtlitler way started an atrocity propaganda. We 
have already seen how the atrocity stories are a gross 
unlruth fashioned for political purposes. Be that as 
it may, the whole tactics of the League came to be 
directed to achieve an isolation of Muslims from the 
Congress influence. The theory of ‘Muslim’ nation’ was 
forged to help the League to achieve this isolation. It 
has no other merit. 

The second postulate that Muslims must have a 
separate state is disposed of when the theory of ‘Muslim 
nation’ is seen to be a dupe. 

But granting, for the sake of, argument, that Muslimsi 
are a separate nation, must they necessarily have a 
separate! .stat,e? Again iwe must appeal to history. 
There have been few states that are coterminous with 
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a nation. x\iistria and Genmany are distinct states even- 
Ihoug'h the people in both are Germans. English- 
speaking peoples are also not united under one state. 

Nor has it been found that one state has purely one 
nationality. Germany had a contingent of Polish 
minority on the oast and French minority on the west 
and Italian minority in South Tyrol. The Soviet Union 
and China have numerous nationalities within them. 
The Vcrsaillies treaty had a tough job defining state fron- 
tiers so as to reduce the minority population as much 
as 3)ossibIe and the job could never be satisfactorily 
done. 

In the -U.S.xA. and Canada also there are unore than 
one nationality. The classic example of a heterogenous 
stale is Switzerland which has a population derived 
froiiii German, French and Italian stock all living in 
complete harmony. In India the population is equally 
.mixed and it is equally difficult to assure the Muslians a 
dislinct homeland. 

Why should a separate state be desired? 

A number of minor reasons are given. Mr. Jinnah 
says India is a siib-continenl and not a country. The 
iinplicalion is that India is unsuitable for government 
from a single centre. So argue the Biatish publicists like 
Sir George Schuster. Are not these j^eople awai*e that 
there is in fact a single Government of India functioning 
today inspile of the stales who have no voice in inter- 
national affairs and even internally in opposition to the 
paramount power; and of the aiilonoinous provinces? 
Are not they aware that in certain I’espects the entire- 
British Eiinpirc is a single political unit? Are their ■ 
little minds appalled at the enormous extent of India?: 
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They should look beyond their nose and cast a glance 
at the Soviet Union which strides like a giant from, the 
Atlantic to the Pacific covering one-sixth of the .world. 
Even the U.S.A. and Canada and Brazil should balm 
llieir alarmed nerves. Do they tremble in awe at the 
enormous inanpoiw^er of India? China has a in],iich larger 
population. Is their vision unable to piex'ce through 
the thickets of races, languages ,and religions of India 
to the coniimaiiding heights of a common life and cnl- 
lure? They would find greater bewildenncnl in the 
congeries of nationalities that constitute the Soviet 
Union. 

These petty argumiients do us no credit. We cannot 
affoi’d to have siinall minds if, we want to comprehend 
our greatness. We should suspect leaders who invite 
us to narrow o'ur view. 

Of the major arguments, the ideal of realising a 
free-Islamic life in a distinct homeland has been found 
to be a chimera. In the concluding paragraphs of 
Chapter III we noticed how impracticable it is to try 
to live a free-lslamic life. We noticed how world forces 
are .so shaping that no sequestered zone can be left free 
to wallow in a theocratic stupor. Peoples are being 
forced together and the relationship that is arising is 
frankly non- religious. 

‘The League, therefore, is like a child who iwanls 
The moon. It runs straight for disappointment. No- 
where else has the free-lslamic life been demanded. 
'The 50 million Musltas of China, the 30 million Muslims 
»of the Soviet Union, the 14 million Muslims of Turkey 
rand the scattered Muslim population in the south-eastern 
:Statcs of Europe have no such ambition and cannot 
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expect to have a a isolated homeland, where they can 
live according to the dictates of Islam. These roughly 
comijrise half the Muslim population of the world. The 
Turkisih Mission bluntly called the aspiration of the 
Muslims in India anachronistic. In India itself, what- 
ever arrangement onay be anacle, about one-third of 
the Muslims will remain as minorities wdio can have 
no such homeland for developing free Islaanic life. Iran, 
Kgypt, Iriuf and the unimi)ortant Arab states have no- 
such ambition either. There is indeed a Pan-Arab 
movement but not a pan-Islainic one. The Pan-Arah 
conferonce does not exi)ect Iran to join this movement, 
Palestine with its Jews cannot be a free-Islamic home- 
land. Is it then a practical proposition that about 50’ 
anil lions of Muslims in an uneasy alliance with a large- 
non-Miisliin population living in Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and the -western districts 
of the Punjab, and in the eastern districts of Bengal 
and in Sylhet 'with their illiteracy, .starvation and imi- 
perial yoke hlossoan into the perfect Islamic state of 
the League dreams? The League is asking the Musliims 
of India to pursue a mirage. 

This disposes of the positive argmnent for a separate- 
state. A negative argument is provided by what is 
called the fear ccaiiplex of. the Muslians which Mr. Jinnah 
has done so much to develop. Let us explore this argu- 
ment. We have to diagnose a complex .social malaize, 
the irrational factor in man. It is said Muslims have 
a feeling that Hindus would be 'unjust to them- Now 
feeling is not necessarily — at least not solely — based on 
reason, II can be engineered by propaganda and sug- 
gestion even when there is no basis in fact. Is this 
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fe,ar of the Muslim League based on reason even 
partially? For let us agree that political life diiust be 
based on reason and not on blind enD-otion. (Jentral 
Europe and Italy have learnt it to their cost that to 
base a state on emotion is to run in for dicluturship, 
coarseness and brutality. Even so I am not aware of 
any attempt at finding out if the Muslims have in fact 
such a feeling. We mustiuiakc sure that they have, for, 

' if .such feeling is not there, the bonafides of Pakistan 
demand would be questioned. We would then conclude 
that Pakistan is not genuinely demanded by the Mirslims 
but that when the demand is made it is with some ulte- 
rior object and at the instance of some outside factors. 
If the demand is not made sincerely, the appreciation 
of the deimand -and its discussion pa.sses out of the realm 
of, reason into that of knavery, fraud and force. We 
ill India must not allow our politics to he ruled by 
knavery, fraud and force. ‘This must be our insistent 
note. 

As the first inconsistency we have the proclamation 
•of Mr. Fazlul Haq that nine crores of Muslims can con- 
quer and rule India lUiore effectively than even the 
Patlian and Mogul emperors. The refrain that the 
Hindus are a decadent and a supine race, that they are 
•old slaves as against Muslims who are new slaves, that 
the Muslims have martial tradlitions, if it represents 
authentic Muslim feelings proves that Muslims have no 
fear. It would be unworthy of the Muslims to suggest 
fihait these are mere braggings and bluffs. They are not. 

For does the Muslim peasant fear the Hindu peasant 
so far as his common bondage to the landlord is con- 
cerned? Does the Muslim worker expect the Hindu 
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worker to betray the economic interest which Is inevit- 
ably coanmon? The question can be multiplied. But 
since we .are aiwarc that the fear complex is of recent 
origin, we should examine the psychology of the Muslim 
leaders who control the psychology of the Muslim mass. 
Which of the Muslim leaders have* this fear‘? Has 
IMaiilana Abiil Kalam Azad this feeling? Have Ataullah 
Bukhari, Mufti Kifayetullah, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
and Humayun Kabir such a feeling? Had Sir Ali Imam., 
Dr. Ansari, Badruddin Tyabji and Shibli Numaiii such 
a feeling? These arc great names and have formed the 
cream of. the Muslim intelligentsia in recent limes. 
Their utterances and Iheir conduct in fighting for a 
•coiunion democratic free India prove beyond doubt that 
they have no such fear. Do the Punjab and Bengal 
Muslims fear Hindu domination and do the Baluchis, 
the Sindhis and the Pathans have such fear.? Their 
preponderant majority in their own territories proves 
that they have no such fear. Has Mr. Jiiinah such 
fears? His past history shows he had none. Has he 
been seized with fear of Hindus since 1937? His utter- 
ances and those of his lieutenants 'prima facie’ show 
that the Muslim Lejigue has come to nourish such fears. 
Is this evidence conclusive? Evidently not. For we 
.must test this fear In the conduct of the man. The 
crucial test which should decide the issue is, to my mind, 
whether the Muslim League leadership Would accept 
Pakistan on its owm terms? Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Rajagopalachari recently conceded what they thought 
was the Muslim League demand embodied in the Lahore 
resolution of 1940. Mr. Jinnah says that the demand 
has not been conceded. But we cannot rely upon his 
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own slatcnient. Let us rely upon Muslim opinion whicL 
%vould have the evidentiary vahie of an aci^mission. Mr*. 
Khwaja, President of the Muslim Majlis, thinks Mr. 
Jinnah has got too much. Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, 
President of the Central National Mohainniadan Associa- 
tiion, thought the same (when on July 12, 1944, he ol)- 
served: “It (the Gandhi-Rajagopalachari formula) con- 
fronts Mr. Jinnah with a very dihicult choice indeed • 
suicide for himself and political death for the Muslims 
if he accepts; complete discredit at the bar of world 
(pinion if he rejects. .Now his bluff has been called...” 
(‘Indian Nation’ July 14, 1944). We may go further and 
seek the verdict of impartial .arbitrators and judges 
whether tlie fonmula conceded the Musliiin League de- 
mand. Mahatma Gandhi urged this seiiously in his 
recent correspondences. Mr. Jinnah would have no 
outsiders to judge has in fact rejected the formula. 
The fonmula indeed is said to be his own. Raja 
J^Iaheshwar Dayal Seth in a slatameut from Lucknow 
on July 11, 1944, said that the proposals are “none others, 
than those .which Mr. Jinnah himself had proposed”. 

What does this rejection imply? It implies that 
Mr. Jinnah does not want his fear to be removed by 
acts that he himself advocates. Fear is no more fea'i 
if we prefer to cling to it. Is it Mr. Jinnah’s pleasure 
that he would not have Pakistan? 

Another indication that Mr, Jinnah has no doubts 
that the Muslim imass has nothing to fear from the 
Hindus comes from, his rejection of the idea otpldbes- 
cite in the Moslem majority areas to detenmine whether 
the people want separation. .The non-Moslem population 
of the N.-W. F. P., Sind and Baluchistan barely comes. 
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1,639,000 -^Yhich is 20.8 per cent of the pui>ulati(>n. 
Even if we take it that the non-Aliislii’]}s would never 
\oLe for sGi)araUon of these tracts frain the re.*>L of India, 
ihe chance of rejection of the Pakistan idea would !)& 
remoic- unless a very lar^^c pcrccnta^^e of tlic iMuslims 
(jf these areas are against .separation. That T\tr. Jinnah 
figlils shy of the plcbcscite idea proves conclusively that 
he is not convinced that the Muslim niiass in these zones 
have fears (;1‘ Hindu dcanination which would urge 
them to doiiiand separation from Hiudaslan. 

The anal^^sis leads to the certain ctaicliudon that 
nrilber Mr. jinnah and ihe League nor the IMiishiai mass 
ljav<‘ any fears of Hindu dctinmalion. The demand for 
Pakistan, Ihereforc, is not genuine and is inspired hy 
ulterior aiiotivcs. This conclusion must be undcrlinedl- 

Le.'d. there be still doubts about these ulterior objects 
the following comments should finally dispel them; 

( 1) Lord Zetland, Secretary of State, on 18Ui October, 
l'!989, even before the Lahore resolution was passed, 
found that minorities demanded safeguards against 
consequences .which may result from the unfettered 
dcijminalion of the majorit^v The noble Lord was not 
sure whether the demand was made ‘rightly or wrongly’ 
hut he rushed to proclaim his ass'iirancc. 

(2) Muslim Lea^^iie had but to declare Pakistan 
its goal when on 18th August, 1940, the Viceroy cam*; 
forward with the imnounceinent that they (the British) 
“would not be parties to coercion of such elecnents 
(e.g. Muslims) into submission to s'ucli a governiment 
(whose .authority is denied by krge and pcnverful ele- 
ments lik© the Muslim)”, 
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(3) On 18th No%'0mber, 194L Amery declared that 
Muslims cannot submit to any central go^’c^^|n•lelU 
which he anticipalcd would be only ,an “obedient anouth' 
piece of the Congress High Cnininand”. 

(4) '‘The Times” 1‘roin London in its editorial on 
14th July, 1944, commenls: 

“The Gandhi-Hajagopalachari proposal) leaves 
unsolved many of the more important League doubts, 
and fears.” 

These ccVimneiits show that Britishers arc fashioning 
the ‘fear arguincnl for the ■Aliislims which the League 
leadership for some reasons .which they do not choose 
to explain accept. It is the third party then that 
fashions the ‘fear’ complex. It is not an indigenous 
product luit was manufactured across the seas. 

This inference is strengthened by one other consi- 
<leration, namely, if the Muslims hate and fear the- 
Hindus, they would like a.s few of them as possible to 
spoil the harmony of their homeland. Thus expediency 
as well as i>o}ilical ethics points to the need of red'ucing 
the minority in Muslim zones as much as po.ssiblc. This 
can be dt)nc by exchange of populations, but if this docs 
not conwnend itself on account of the enormous diiflfi- 
culties involved, iMusliiiii zones should be fonmed of 
such areas and districts only as have an absolute Aluslim 
majority. Thus the eastern districts of Bengal and Sylhet 
in Assoiin may combine into an eastern Muslim zone; 
and Sind, Baluchistan, LheN.W.F.P. and the wesforn and 
.southern districts of the Punjab into a western Musliira 
zone. Consequently the boundaries of Assam, Bengal 
land the Punjab would have to be radically altered. 
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I\Ir. Jianah in his correspondence with Gandhiji (Sept.sr 
1944) shows himself in no mood for such alterations, 
in the boundaries. He holds the accidental present 
boundaries as sacrosanct. His deputy, Khaliqiizzaman,, 
justifies this on the strangest of arguments. In a state- 
aiient from Bhopal on 2nd October, 1944, (‘Searchlight",. 
.‘Ird October, 1944), Ixe says; “Any attempt to cut afvvay 
larger slices of Hindu population from Muslim zones* 
is hound to be looked upon with suspicion and distrust 
by the Muslims/* He solves the minority problem by 
ensuring as large a minority in the separate zones as. 
possible. Now Muslims .are a larger minority in a 
united India than in a Hindustan from, which Muslte 
tracts have been carved away. Why do Muslims then 
want PaJkistan and reduce the Muslim minority in 
Hindustan? One would have thought .a minority should 
be as sniall as possible. With League leadership alii 
mental processes are reversed. Wc enter the murky 
world of the Shakespearean .witches where “fair is foul' 
and f-oul is fair*'. 

The League leaders argue that if the non-Maslcfmi 
districts of Bengal, the Punjab and Assa»m. are takeni 
away nothing is left to the League. The Moslem home- 
land is rendered reso’urccless. Thai is precisely the- 
argument against .separation. You cannot dissect the* 
body and yet keep the soul. W'e have reached the* 
limit of human ingenuity. Moslems cannot have a free' 
Islamic life without mundane bankruptcy. 

We repeat the Muslim leadership has no fear of 
Hindu domination. Its conduct belies its w^ords. Yet 
the League harps on the possibility of Hindu domination, 
and our rulers who in all decency should have at least 
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'rcfr.amccl from judgment nis'h in invUIi ihcir aiJproval 
of liie Muslim fxagiie with unconcealed Dnpaciciice. 
Imleed il is they who fashion the fear argument for the 
Muslim League. employ phrases that are striking- 

ly siimilai. Is it possible not to sense an unholy cons- 
piracy helwcen the two to deny freedom to India or 
at least to delay it iiVcieiOnitely? The Musliioi Ijeague is 
no friend of Islam and is dctinitely hostile Lo iiulian 
aspiration. Mahatma Gandhi is after all right in think- 
ing that the mere presence of the third parly is enough 
to hinder unity. 

We are driven to the same conclusion frran yet 
another aspect. The Muslim coiniuiunalisni started 
with the demand for special rcpix\sentation, then it caauc 
to complete separation of the electorate and now it 
demands complete isolation to grow. The demands have 
gPown from stage to stage. There is cvujeolly no 
finality to il. If the f.caguc doniand of 1940 is e.fui- 
ceded, Mr. Jinnah rcinlerx^rcts it into .something dilTcrent. 
The next phase may be demand for Musliim domi- 
nation and Muslim Iimperialisni. Already old 
invectives have beooihe dulled by constant 'use. 
Ndw cliches are being formed. Phrases like “Bania 
Imperialism” are coming to figure in the Moslem League 
propaganda so that Muslims might be urged to demand 
Muslto Imperialism as a counterblast. It unay be Mr. 
Jinnah hiimseif does not know what to ask for. He 
isceims only to know that it must be different from yvhai 
anybody is going to agree to. ,He has refused to define 
his Pakistan concretely. The vagueness is deliberate. 
He would not allow even prominent -supporters of the 
Teague demand to probe into the mysteiT of Pakistan 
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and l(t seek la give il a concrete shape. Here is iwlial 
Mr. Jinaali wrote to Dr. Abdul Latif, tiie originator of 
the Pakistan scheCixe and its most distinguis^hed 
publicist : 

'i have repeatedly made it clear to you and publicly 
thai the Muslim League has appointed no such conii' 
mtUcc (Hel. Haroon committee for preparing a constitu- 
lion for Pakistan) as you keep tiarping upon; and 
neither the Muslim League nor I can recognise any of 
those suggestions or proposals of these so-called 
schanies. Please, therefore, let »m,e make it clear once 
for all that neither Sir Abdulla Haroon nor you shoiiicf 
go on talking of this committee or that committee, and’ 
involving the Mtishm League or its authority behind 
the proposals that may be formulated by individuals 
or groups.” (Letter duted Now Delhi, 15th March, n)4L 
qmded by K. T. Shah in ,‘Why Pakistan and Why not',, 
page 186.) 

Mr. Jiniiah knows well that lo make the demand' 
concrete is to commit one’s self- -to pin one’s self to a 
]K>silk>a from which escape is extremely awkward- 
Even to the sixteen points on which Mahatma Gandhi 
sought clarification Mr. Jmnah has returned brief 
replies in tennis of the fonmalisin of a law cimrl; such 
as “irrelevant”, “does not arise”, and so on. The c(jn- 
crete proposals were all made by Gandhiji and x\Ir. 
Jinnah only criticised them. He never formulated a 
proposal liinnself- 

There is thus studied attempt at obscurantism, at 
flight from rational approach. This is isolationism 
carried to absurd , lengths. If your fears can be re- 
moved by arrangements like Pakistan, let us all under- 
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stand, and, if possible, concede it to you. Can we go 
on guessing your mind with the exhausting method of 
trial and error until by chance we land on your mental 
■gem and you pat us on the back and say: “You have 
'found it, boys”-? Can we allow our country to lan- 
guish in enslavement during all these years of unending 
•search? To deny freedom or at least to delay it is the 
unmistakable meaning of. the Jinnah tactics. 

It may be Mr. Jinnah fears that if the floodlight of 
debate and discussion is allowed to play on his scheme, 
the Muslims themselves may recoil from it in horror. 
His refusal to allow .Gandhiji to address the League exe- 
cutive and the open session of the League could have 
no other reason. Strutting constitutional niceties when 
problems epic in dimension demand all the light that 
can be concentrated on them is lt)o thin to deceive any- 
body. Have not Churchill, Roosevelt and other war 
leaders addressed assemblies and parliaments to which 
they had no legal right of approach? Already publicists 
assure us that even if Pakistan comes India will not he 
unrecognisable; already they are recoiling from, the 
futility of a complete negation of mutual arrangements 
over subjects or coiniinon interest. 

Thus while the League Resolution seiems to con- 
temp’ate and Mr. Jinnah in his talks with Gandhiji 
argued for and the Aligarh Professors (Prof. Syed 
^afarul Hasan and Dr. Mohammad Afzal Husain Qaclri 
'of Aligarh) actually outline completely separate sovere- 
ign states of Pakistan and Hindustan, more or less m 
number; the other publicists like the Punjabi in his 
'*“Thc confederacy of India”, Dr. Abdul Latif in his 
■^'Musliim. Problem in India”, Sir Sikandar Hayat, Dr. 
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.Aiiihedkar and others are concerned with territorial or 
2 :onal rcdistribiilicn with a view to afford a stronger 
-position to the Muslim tinajority units, but without. 
<ienying altogether the need for a central unirying, 
coordinating or confederative authority for the -whole of 
India. Not only are we told that there will he somio 
sort of a central authority; those of the League Cabinet 
■go on to assure us that Pakistan means little more than 
larger autonomy for the federating units. Thus three 
months before the Muslim League Session at Madras in 
1941, which reiterated the Pakistan resolution Nawab 
Mohamtuiiad Ismail Khan in his presidential address at the 
IJ. P. Muslim League conference observed : 

“If, die Lahore resolution was examined caltmly and 
'Car'cfully, it %vill be found that all it docs is to group 
the provinces in which Mussalmans arc admiltedly in 
a majority in zones which will be sovereign. The units 
'Comprised in these zones will be autonomous \vhich 
would be sovereign. “These units wull therefore retain 
-their present character and complexion'" (italics ours). 
There is going to be no exchange of population or ni.igra- 
-tion of Mussatonaiis from other parts of India to these 
zone... It may be the application of the w’ord *soveir- 
cign’ to these zones creates misgivings in their (i.e..» 
non-Muslim’s) minds . . They have been all along ask- 
ing for the federation of fully autonomous stales which 
/nearly means the smne thing as sovereignty . . If good- 
will prevail I have no doubt some kind of confederation 
will come into being." 

Let Mr. Jinnah correct his lieutenant the Nawab 
and reinterpret ‘federation’ and ‘confederation’ in his 
original way. 
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Mr. K’]iaHqiiz5Jii(man after the whip had gone forlti 
from Mr. Jiiinah uses a more guarded language so as. 
«to be less offensive to the Quaid-<vAziuu. fn his state- 
meiil from Bhopal on Oclobcr 2, UU4, he says among 
other things: 

‘'Furthermore, strong and intluentia! minorities in 
Pakistan zones and their physical contiguity with 
Hindnsttin, coupled with historical contact of their 
peoples, and the present trend of world forces and the 
possibility of the creation of a systqm, of international 
defence, arc hound to result in agreements between 
vstates on matters of comnnton concern .such as defence,, 
etc., and thus set at rest any fears and suspicions .stand- 
ing in the path of proper iiiK^erstanding between Hindus^ 
and Muslyms, etc.'’ 

Thus Mr. Khaliquzzanian Lakes ‘'cemnron interesr’ 
for granted. Mr. Jiiinah does not admit this. He calls 
such subjects the very life-blood of the state which the- 
state must not abdicate in favour of an external .arrange- 
ment. Besides if agreement on such subjects i.s so in- 
evitable in the estimation of Mr. K.haliquzzam.an, why 
not start wilii reasonable agreemeixls oul right rather 
than trust divorced parties to arrange them afterwards? 

Thus all told even his lieutenants deny him. Mi - 
Jinnah has not repudiated thorn. He trusts to hi', 
silence as golden. 

Either Mr. Jinnah does not know what he wants 
or he has knowingly taken a position which he will 
change in favour of another so as to keep India for 
ever from her birthright. In either case ‘fear’ is not 
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the auuLivc of the leaders, tl is some 'ulterior motive 
which wc would not care io phrase. 

Thus while w’c find that the. leaders har^'e no tear, 
their j>ropaganda might have developed a gejmine Tear 
compIcK among sojine of the uniformed Musltos. For 
the benefit of such peo})le lei us analyse their pos.sible 
suspicions. Have the Muslinn masses any cause for 
fear? Have they ever experienced organisech Hindu 
oppression? History shows that Miisliiins came to India 
as aggress.t)rs. mjiifyry ad venturers and coii(]ucrors; and 
in liie flush of their ncAv faith, die early phase of Moslem 
con(fuest and consolidation is replete with atrocities on 
Hindus, ^riie pillage of Uie tqmples at Mathura and 
Sonueaath, the forcible conversion, the Jiziya are instan- 
ces in poinl. E^-cn when consolidation w'as coimplete 
we hear stories of desceralion of Hindu temples anti 
erection of mosques at their site 'The anosqae al 
Bemuvs Is a standing reminder. The alien Muslim who 
founded kingdoms could not have been oppressed by 
the S' eJ)j up, alt'd people. , The natives who embracctl 
Islam in fear or for gain certainly got closer to the 
original Moslems of the conqueror cluvss. I'he Muslim 
subjecl could not have been oj)prcsscd by the , Hindu 
subjecl. After the decline of Moslem governimenls in 
India, the Sikhs, the Marathas and the Rajputs hud a 
temporary suzerainty in India but there is no recorded 
iiisiaoce of their desecrating or daiiiagipg Moslem 
mosques and otherwise oppressing the Moslems. ITiere- 
after the two centuries of British rule kept Hindus 
entirely out of power. Until 1937 Hindus had been in 
opposition, while Moslems filled soime seats in the 
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iiimistcrial hierarchy. Thus the history of Muslims in 
India until 1937 is entirely free from Hindu oppression. 

The brief interval of i^venty-seven months when 
Congress was in power was alleged to be packed with 
atrociflies: but we have already examined the atrocity 
stories and found thorn unworthy of credence. We 
•found tile Congress ministries adopting measures that 
had nothing whatever to do .with religion. 

The net result is that if Muslmis would, care to 
look round they will Qnd no cause in the past lo fear 
Ihc Hindus. 

Have they reasons to fear such oppression in Hio 
future? The Muslim may have fear of the fellow Hindu 
subject of his own territory. But ,we posit no anarchy, 
w’e posit law’- and order to remain with the autonomous 
units. We even pos-U in the circumstances no altera- 
tion of provincial boundaries that may offend Mr. 
•Jinnah. No Hindu as s'lich could commit crimes in an 
organised wajy against the Muslim in the Muslim 
, (majority ureas of Sind, the N: \y. F. P., Baluchistan, 
the Punjab and in Bengal. Governments in these areas 
•are bound to be predominantly Moslem in composition. 
And it is such governments that would have charge of 
law and order. 

Moslems may fear the Hindus polilically. The 
argument is often repeated that the Central legislatures 
will be 75 per cent Hindu and there will be an unal- 
terable majority. Will that be so? Have we not seen 
Hindu and Moslem members jointly tbro»wmg off the 
Finance Bill of the Government of India? If .we analyse 
measures that are being considered in the Central 
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Assembly, do we lind ever^ single Hindu voting on the 
'saime side of the measure? Do we find the Hindu Indus- 
trialists and the non-industrialist members voting to- 
gether on subjects like the Excess Profits tax, trade 
union laws and so forth? And do we not find Moslems 
voting with Hindus in any single case? In fact find 
that the allegedly unalterable Hindu majority is extreme- 
ly changeable. 

Any one who has attended debates in the (Central 
Assembly will be convinced that the debates and votings 
proceed entirely on non religious lines. Each ineusure 
has Hindu and Muslim supporters as well as Himlii and 
Muslim opponenls. 

Besides when we analyse the strictly <letined field 
of federal subjects we would find little reason to fear 
discrimination against the Moslems. Look at such sub- 
jects as railways, currency, customs and taritfs, foreign 
exchange, banking, posts and telegraphs, defence and 
foreign relations. Look at the present Railway Act 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, the Postal laws, the 
Mines and factories legislation, etc. Is there anything 
in these acts to suggest special application to the. 
Muslims? Are the law^s of free India going to he 
different in form? Will not discrimination overt and 
implicit be remediable by reference to courts? 

The Railway Act for instance regulates the adminis- 
tration of the railways, iiinposes duties and liabilities on 
railfway officials, governs fixation of rates and tariffs, 
prescribes penalties for crimes on and in connection 
with the railways, and so on. ,The underlying idea is 
overwhelmingly to secure good administration of the 
railways and not to govern the lives of any particular 
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class or comm’unity. The legislation bas changed rmui 
luirlictdar executive orders governing persons to general 
rminicipai laws to adniinislcr things? Similarly the 
Mines Act is concerned with arrangomcnt of safely in 
the mines, for regulating the kind of labour to be em- 
ployed and so forth. These ‘ things arc enacted on 
general consideralions of social usefulness. Suppose il 
were the ca.se that all underground wenmen workers 
were Muslims and a law .was to be enacted to stop 
underground work for Avomen. Tliis might aSfect the 
Muslims exclusively. But the ground for the legislation 
is not discrimination against Muslims but the considera- 
tion for women. This .should not be by any means 
called (Isscrimination against Muslims. 

Biscriraination in such iegiwslation can be only by 
territories or subjects. If a territory is inhabited by 
Hindus and M*ij.slims alike the religious cliscriminatioii, 
cannot bo enforced. Subjects, one need not argue, are 
entirely neutral and non-comnnimal. 

Not cmly is the tendency of. the modern .stale to 
develon from governimenl of persons and classes t(f' 
administration ol things, the state is not going to be. 
made absolute with pow’er coneenirated at one point- 
There .will be considerable devolution to the provinces 
and the ventre may be left with the. mniimum of sub- 
jects which require coordination in administration. U 
can be even provided that residuary powcirs may go tO' 
the autonomous units. With separation of ])ow^ers, 
with the provisions as to non-discriimination and with 
courts to correct discrimination the centra! authority 
will not he coercive to the Muslims but will be helpful 
to all alike. 
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\Vc can he Ihiis certain that Ihe Muslims cannut he 
ipprossed" in any Fedcralinn of India. The i'etirs lhat 
nxay have been generated arc enlirely baseless. That 
is why even the British spokesmen who sccim If/ be f>nly 
1(10 anxious to 1 ‘ostcr the Muslim League iniranssgoneo 
eannol bring Ihetmselves tu accept the Moslem League 
argument of fear as right. The idirasc “rigbU^’' or 
wri^ngly” is pregnant %villi meaning. 

'j^ie fear argiiimcnt disimsed of, we iiiid the ease fm’ 
separation has no foundation. While these are the 
nsiiai arguments for Pakistan the (amgress seems to 
have admitted the possibility of partition on the obscure 
doctrine of ‘consent' in democracy, or, as it Is more 
commonly tennred, the ‘princii>lc of self-determination', 
'Fhc Muslitin League has Lvund Ihis stand convenient 
and ihe British aiithorilies are also saying that they 
would be no party to an arrangement to which large 
elements do not agree. As the doctrine of “consenr* is 
very AHuch in the foreground we should exaininc it 
with all the care, it deserves. 

Ilusseau introduced this doctrine in his “Social 
Goulract” which opens with the culcgorical assertion: 
'•Man is born free but is evei'ywhcre in chains.” The 
doctrine was revolutionary enough in breaking up str- 
bitrury despotisms which encumbered the vseventeeiith 
and eighteenth century world. This was precisely its 
appeal. But a little reilecti<m shows that the doctrine 
is only a half truth. Although it may be conceded that 
man is everywhere in chains, it is not possible to accept 
his thesis that man Is born free. Man is born an un- 
fonnied human being -very much dependent on the care 
and attentions -of his parents and circumstanced by a 
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political and .social environment which determines his, 
very evolution. Whether -we like it or not me arc not 
free to acoept or reject the big facts of, our life. The 
doctrine of sovereignly of the individuals that Riisseaii 
originated developed into extreme individualism culmi- 
nating in the advocacy of anarchy. The limitations of 
the doctrine were emphasised by others who ended by 
declaring the state to be the expression of our rational 
will. Hegel travelling on this road went on to assert 
that the Prussian state of his time was the highest 
manifestation of reason. 

Both extremes are dangerous. The one reduces, 
society to a joint stock company where every share- 
holder has one vote and from which he may drop out 
at jwill. The other transforms it into a vast prisoi^ 
camp where everyone is driven along at the bidding 
of the state official. 

Can we have partition of India on the supposed 
ground that some people -will it, or, in other rworcls, they 
do not consent to the unity of India? 

Let us for argument’s sake accept “consent” as a 
correct basis. What follows? In the first place if 
consent and will come in w^c have to see whether the 
will for partition is in the majority. For the first great 
limitation to any will comes from the more nuiiBeroiis 
wills in opposition. Majority vote is the only expedient 
known to political science for the solution of disputes 
unless it be by casting lots or by arbitration, award or 
imposition by a third party. As the latter alternatives are 
not in the card we need not examine them as possibili- 
ties. The implication of the (majority vote is far- 
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reaching. It means in effect complete nullification of 
the niu'nerous sovereign wills that form the minority. 
The atomistic sovereignty has been blown to the winds. 
Let us, petty sovereigns^ learn humility. Let us learn 
that aur sovereign wrill may not always triumph. 

Majority decision is, therefore, inexorable. What 
are the wills relevant to determination of the question 
of partition? The answer is shrouded in acute con- 
troversy. Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League argue 
that the .'wills relevant are of Muslims alone. The reason 
given is that the Muslims form a separate nation and 
there is no wider unity in India. Mr. Jinnah asserts, 
categorically that there is no Indian ‘union at all. In 
this Mr. Jinnah is clearly perverse. He must be sutYer- 
ing from mental myopia if he cannot see that his \’ole 
in the Central Assembly has repercussions all over India: 
that the fee he gets for attending the Assembly Sessions 
in New Delhi is paid in a currency "which is equally 
valid in Bombay and which is controlled by a single 
organisation, the controliei of currency; that he can 
travel a thousand miles beUveen Delhi and Banihay by 
train not once subjecting himself to examination by 
customs otficials; when his favourite homeland in the 
eastern zone is in the grip of a famine food Is rushe-d 
to it from the Punjab and Bihar; that he, a politician 
from Bambay, can make and unmake iministries in 
Bengal. These things prove conclusively that there is 
an existing Indian union. Mr. Jinnah can certainly 
rtotice such things even if he cannot notice the unity of 
India as a colonial land exploited by the . same 
imperialisimi from its seat in London: We cannot, 
therefore, fly from an existing union of India. It is the 
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niif lions of wills of this united India which arc relevant 
to a decision of the question of separation. 

Even if Uie Muslims were a separate, enliW, they 
arc only one ol' the several entities that constitute 
the Indian jjolity. Tiic Muslims const itules 26.8 
per cent' of the British India population. Kven if 
they solidly stand for partition they would find a \'ast 
majority against them. But the cry of separation is 
raised only from the platform of the I^Iuslimi, i..c.agiic. 
As it is the entire Moslem population is not in favour 
of partition. Dr. Shaiikatiillah Aiisaii in “Pakistim~A 
problqm of India” discounts the prospect of Pa ki si an for 
this lack of 'unanimity among Muslims. Tlie Shias 
and the Moniins are apparently not in favouf of it. It 
Is also curious that the Muslims in the majority zones 
are not quite as keen about Pakistan as Mr. Jiiinah who 
cqniies from a minority province. What chance ha.s the 
opinion of this .small minority in an ali-Intlia setting? 

The inexorable ‘principle of (majority vote is the first 
liitnjtaiion on the i)rinciple of ‘self-determination". There 
are, however, other limitations no less important- Thus 
while Mr. Jinnah claims that MiisliiHis as Muslims have 
a right of self-determination, even he is unable to stand 
by this principle in its application to provinces like 
Bihar, Orissa; Madras and Bombay. Why is it so? Wliy 
should not the Muslims -of Madras where they are 7 
per cent of the people have their^ own state? Why not 
in Orissa? Why should the Muslims in these provinces 
be denied the right of self-determination which is claimed 
on behalf of the Musiiims of the Punjab for instance? 
Mr* Jinnah cannot ^vriggle out of the awkward position. 
There must be discrimination even between believers — 
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It will be no indignity to Ihe^m if they exercise tliis right 
with an eye to expediency and general nsefolness. 

Let us consideiT the expediency of the problem. 
Why do fwe think of solving the communal profofean? 
Why do we have to consider the question of partition? 
We are not going to be slaves of doctrines which arc 
Irue (i priori. Theories In politics arc rarely a statement 
of 'unchanging principles. They are formulations 
of ethics which are valid in concrete situations. Rela- 
tivity is the great solvent of dogmatism, (hir urge for 
solving the coiniin'unal problem does not conie from 
sheer lovei of some unchanging principle, it comes 
from the relative urgency of liquidating imperialism. 
Wc both Hindus and Moslems are in desperale need of 
free development. Imperialism inhibits us. We want 
to 'Solve, the canimiinal jirobiem to bo able lo fight 
hnperialism better. x\gainsl the established impei-ialiSjm 
wc rightly urge the revolutionary doctrine of self-doler- 
finmation for India. When this great object is lorgotlen 
or thrown aside, and the Muslims want self-determina- 
tion not against the British whom Mr. Jinnali is only 
loo anxious to retain but against the Hindus who are. 
their ooimrades in thraldom the. plea of self-determina- 
tion loses its revolutionary and uplifting character and 
becomes a mischievous tactics to keep us more finu.ly 
ill oliain.s. For by breaking our united fronl : by stress- 
ing on dishanmony W'e lose the strength to light im- 
perialism. Mistake at such a jimcturo becomes a crime. 
The only valid tactics of subject peoples under co,lonial 
syslems is to fuse and to unite their forces in order to 
:give the shattering blow to imperialism. We must not 
■ill India walk warily to our doom. Britain will be only 
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too anxious to divide us if we want. Burma separated' 
from India and Aden from BomBay. Have tlicse isolated 
victims any belter chances of securing freedom than 
when they were parts of a united India? I.ook at these 
petty instances in India itself iwhicli have their own 
lessons. During the Congress minislrics an LC-S. 
officer from Orissa was being thrust upon the province 
as the governor. He had been a .servant of the ministry 
only yesterday. Now he wo'uld be its lord. As an 
arrangciiient it had nothing to recommend it and it was 
positively embarrassing to the ministry. There was 'opiio- 
sition in Orissa but as Congress was a uni tod body oppo- 
sition was not confined to Orissa alone but spread over 
all other provinces and the measure had to be dropped. 
Would it have been possible if Orissa had been an 
isolated unit which had no powerful backing? 

There may be some merit in thinking of .separation 
when we have attained our freedom and in the new 
situation do not find it possible to live, together. 

To indulge in speculations about separation today 
is to fritter our energy and to weaken the fight for 
freedom. We must not be our own betrayers. 

On the contrary if Britain tries to divide us as she 
most certainly would, .we must meet such .attqmpts 
by strengthening our ranks and intejisifying the fight 
agaimst imperialism. 

So much from the point of view of our immediate 
struggle for freedoini. Even apart from it and eveo 
when we have won our freedom arguments of expe- 
diency and usefulness will be entirely against partition. 
Thus partition must be judged from the point .of view of 
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deiiKK^racy of Islaiiu notwithstanding. Let us not lose 
sight of the onagnitude of the discriimin, alien: fully 
onc-third of the Muslim population is being denied this- 
right of self-detemiination at the hands of Qaid-e-Azam, 
the arch-Muslim. Let justice be done even if heaven 
falls. Justice, however., cannot be done and heaven will 
never fall because the material limitations are enormous* 
Musliims in these areas are far too few and far too* 
scattered to be able to form a state. The same argument 
applies to the Muslims in an AlMndia union. Solving 
Ihe minority problem by guaranteeing the Muslims their 
own separate state is impracticable. We would 
merely duplicate the minority problemi. If Mr. Jinnah,. 
the. great fighter for Islamic life, has no objection to 
living without having a Moslem state for his coreligion- 
ists in the province of Bombay, smaller Muslims should: 
})c able to live in the non-sectarian state of the free India. 

Nor can it be argued that Mx*. Jinnah accepts Hindu> 
dam.ination in Bombay because the Hindus are not like- 
ly Lo oppress .him as lliex'e .would be reprisal from' 
Bengal. This is too naive an argument to do credit to* 
Mr. Jinnah’s astuteness. Theory of hostages can never 
w'ork between states which are entirely separate. If 
miinority in one state is oppi’essed at best the minority- 
in the other states may also be oppressed. This may 
mean oppression for all minorities. Two wrongs cannot 
make one right. How' will the pressure be brought 
about except finally by war? No state .wJH go the* 
length of war for every .single act of discrimination of 
its nationals abroad, nor will the propaganda machinery 
allow the fact of disciiminalion to leak out. Mr. Jinnah 
hazards too much by accepting Hindu domination. That 
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lie accepts it is because .he iiiiust accept H (jn ulher 
tgroimds. 

Mr. Jiiniah to be honest must abandon the arguiuienl 
that Muslsins are a .separate nation as ,a basis ot the 
-deimand for partition. As the effect of partition %YiU 
be the separation ofceidain provinces i'rom an AH-India 
Unkm, the argument for separation niust be that these 
provinces arc vseparate entities. From relli^ion we lUiiisl 
ily to territory as a basis for partition. 

Can this transition he achieved? The answer is an 
•CfUiphatic/No’. The present boundaries of ilie }>rovinces 
are an accideril of British con<iiiesl. Any one with eyes 
ilo seo Avitl notice th.at the British p.oiicy luis been 
throughout to strengthen para, nioun Icy, to centralise 
ndminislralion. Old political vestiges everywhere 
vanished under the steam-roller of a centralised aduninis- 
llralion. Our constitutional histoiy is one of deA^olution 
from a central body to the specialised limbs rather than 
of coalescence of indcDcndent units into a 0!)rj)orale 
’body. For these i)i'ovinces to demand separation freen 
the existing union is like the hands and feet seeking 
to fly apart from the body to live their own iiideiiendcnt 
.life. Such miracles imay not happen even at the bid- 
ding of Mr. Jinnah. 

The fact that there exists a union of India coupled 
with the principle of majtority decision makes the de- 
mand for partition an artificial cry. It can never be 
.achieved. Self-detenmination must be moderated. 

Now if “self-determination” is not an irrevocable 
principle, if it has -only a limited ajiplication; Indian 
MiiisUms are not obliged to exercise- this supposed right. 
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dC the eyes in passion for her sccrel lover, lire Muslim 
League shouts for Pakistan in one breath ,und in tiie 
other for a coordinated Indian policy in matters 
of food distribution. An amusing instance is provided 
by a Muslim Leaguer ou the opening day of llio- Aiilumu 
session of the Central Assembly (1944) when he tried 
to censure the Government for not having propeidy 
coordinated the surplus fo<ul areas with the deficit food 
areas. This is how truth breaks out of the husk ot 
•subterfuges. 

Nor iinist we lose sight of the i'acl lhal iinfodern iu- 
dust lies lend to^ expand. The economic measures to- 
be fruitful jiiust be on a proper scale. The 'lalw of, size” 
as the Americans call the principle of increasing returns, 
dictates an over growing and integrated unit of ope*- 
r^ation. 

The river systems determine the unit which -would? 
aiiakc river adiiiinislralioii beneficial. ITlie Indus and; 
the Punjab rivers cannot be made to jield their benclH.s 
unless there is coordinate administration right from 
their sources to tlieir jmeuths. Erosion, flood, irriga" 
tion, forests all demand an integrated administration of 
this region. So docs the Ganges-Brahmapulra system 
demand such an adminisU’ation. Stoilaiiy the head- 
waters of the Indian rivers can he made to generate 
hfydroelectricity to pro-vide an inexhaustible power 
resource for India. India’s .water-power resource is 
estijinated at 27,00.0,000 H.P. which is the third in the 
world as against 43,000,000 of Canada and 35,000,000 
of the U.S.A* It would be preposterous to deny the use 
of this waterpdwex to the areas of Muslim majority; 
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'The power should be taken as far as transmission lines 
on lake it. We again cut across comiiiimal divisions. 

Again the iron and steel resources of. Bihar and 
Bengal can be developed best if the Punjab and Balu- 
scMstan are equally available as market. But the most 
important cconcimy conics from a centralised defence. 
‘Simple mathetmalics will tell us that the more coaniiact 
an area, the smaller the length of the frontiers and the 
eiisier to arrange for customs barrier and defence. If 
we break up India wc have to duplicate the defence 
arrangements. In the middle ages when there was no 
central police every lord had his own retainers. 'The 
total strength of the retainer force waf^ several hundred 
times the total of a vUiodern central police force. So 
much human power was being wasted on non-eeoiuiauic. 
work. There was the same waste over equipment* 
Everytliing had to be duplicated and triplicated. What 
is more the chances of war were more numerous. The 
heptarchy stat^^s in England were mutually fighting. 
By amalgamation these muliial fights were stopped and 
with that much unnecessary and avoidable twastc. To 
crown it all the larger the Union the more likely it is 
to be respected and the lesser the chance of aggression 
on it. All these arguments overwhelmingly justify 
as large a political unit as possible. They all demand 
that the integrity of India shall not be questioned. 

We have set forth the advantages in general terms 
as tlic scheme of partition is still vague and nobody 
knows— not even Mr. Jinnah— what shape Pakistan will 
take. Dr. Rajendra Pmsad has examined several 
•schemics of partition urged by individual publicists but 
thdy have no merit as they do not correspond to the 
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•‘gcoicjgical limilaiion” and the laws and facts of nalional 
ccuDonij- 

Geologically the cocisUng frunliors of the stales are 
absolutely irrational. The gods that shaped this earth- 
surface did not distribute the blessings evenly. We tind 
ecuil and gold in the icy-wastes >of the Arctic to which 
»!nan is only now having access. There are stales woth 
rich dej)osits of coal and iron and there are stales which 
have nothing hut barren rocks. As the geological for- 
mation determines our develoimicnt we arc always try- 
ing to rationalise the caprices of the earth and in the 
task we often have to wage wars. Look at the. scramble 
for oil, for rubber, for tin and other vital minerals. In 
the circumstances the more extensive Utic territory of 
a slate the greater the chance of correcting the errors 
of in-ational distribution. This is an elementary 
mathematical jn'inciplc. The Soviet Union and the 
U.S.A. are classic examples of geologically balanced 
countries. They are also countries which are less like- 
ly to be centres of war and aggression. Small countries 
ofi Europe, including Germany have a difficult task. 
Some of them acquired colonies to cure their deficiencies. 
Germany and Japan were less fortunate and these have- 
nots have embroiled the whole world info devastating 
wmrs, Britain corrected her deficiencies by her ^strag- 
gling empire spread over the t%v.o hemispheres., 

India demarcated geographically froan the rest of the 
world and politically united is also relatively balanced 
although still poor in petroleum and in certain other 
respects. When Bunma was a part of India, she Was 
more balanced' .still. India broken into bits will onlv 
Tcproduce the caprices of the earth and every part will 
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])c iiilo unsiablc eciuiibriiini and their pro.s- 

perily will be i^^rcatly iiiipeiiiled. llie e-sils of Balkani*' 
salion wdl bo nitiUiplh'cl inanifoUI. 

arc ckMiijeralely trying to have a balanri' bo- 
twccii agr{(‘i!iture anti in.duslry. India fsiioiild be ab e 
to achieve this balance, remarkably well when she is a 
iinito if she breaks up instead of a powerful and well- 
balanced economy iliere will bo saixall .specialised econo- 
mics very precariously poised that would be unable tO' 
stami shocks fnmi abroad. Econonnic and cuMural dove- 
lopmeni cannol be entirely oven all over the cuuniry. 
There are. poor and depressed regions and there are 
pro.spcrous ones. There are the desert wastes of 
Baluchistan and Ihe rich .agricultural soil of Bengal' 
and North Bihar. There arc the prosperous industrial 
areas in Bombay, along the coallields and in the richly 
endowed mineral tracts of Singhbliimn which are in 
Ihe vanguard of progress. There is the dclicit province, 
of Sind which lives -on the generosity of the other 
provinces. Partnership in a great union has the 
advantage that conditions in the deficit regions may be 
improved by contribution from, the surplus regions. 
Equalisalion is the inevitable effect of a common poli- 
tical life, Contrast of wealth and poverty is moderated. 
This is in ilsclf a great gain* It should not be spilt 
aw’'ay in a doctrinaire pursuit of a half-baked political 
maxim* Even Moslem Leaguers are not blind to this 
advantage of equalisation for the distress caused by this 
war has demonslrated the necessity of India functioning 
as a whole. Like the girl with her two similes, the -smile 
of her lips in courtesy to her boring friend and the smile 
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will I'or imifjn that tiioy will soon emerge as an Islamic 
Federation. We are not told t’he reasons tor such 
exjiectalion. If the imils do not 'Come together will they 
he compelled to unite by an act ol' war? In that case 
what happens to the vaLiiitcci doelrine of ‘^self-deierini- 
nalion” to which Mr. Jinnah is prepared to sacrifice 
the pi’osperity of India? If they remain iiiiiliially 
separate not only India is Balkaniscd but the Muslim 
hoiiiclaiid is lorn into fragments which would ])rir 
nounce its doom. The pro.siiecl, as xVIahatma Gandhi 
said, is terrible to contemplate. 

The iiiiiniediutely relevant question is, however, ot 
the territorial extent of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah has 
indicated his choice- He wants the wlx'ole of the 
existing provinces of Sind, the N.W.F.P., the Punjab 
and Baluchistan on the northwest and Bengal and 
Assam 'on the east. The Muslim and non-Muslim 

to 1941 census: 

(Population in thousands) 



Muslim, 

Non’Muslim, 

Total 

Muslim 

Percent. 

Bengal 

33,005 

27,302 

60,307 

5473 

Assam 

3,442 

6,763 

10,205 

3373’ 

N.W. F. 

2,780 

240 

3,038 

9179 

Baluchistan . . 
Sind • •] 

430 

3,208 

63 

1,327 

502 

4,535 

S7'50 

.7075 

Punjab !• 

16,217 

12,202 

28,419 

57-07 

Total of Pakistan 
Rest of indius 
Hindustan 

59,100 

20,298 

47,906 

1,68,506 

1 , 07,000 

1,88,304 

55.23 

1075 

79,398 

2,16,413 

2 , 95,809 

26*84 
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A jTcw things are apparent at once. In British 
India t'hc iMiisI.iin minority is 26.84 per cent, hi the 
proposed Hindustan it will shrink to 10.75 per cent. 
This Mr. Khali cpizzainian should be able to see is a 
departure from his political ideal that the. minority 
■should be as nanierous as possible. The best position 
for Muslims, if Mr. Khaliquzzaanan’s guidance were 
accepted, •would be to continue in an all-India union 
for in such a union they forai 20.84 per cent of the 
people. But perhaps Mr. Khali quzzalnran has one 
theorjr for Hindus and another for the Muslims. 

Again while 55.23 Muslkns Avill have a non-Mus 
lian. hostage of 44.77 in Pakistan; 89.25 non-MusIians in 
Hindustan must content themselves with a Moslem 
hostage of 10.75. 'rhe hostages arc hopelessly unequal 
by any standard of judgment. Even numerically the 
smaller Pakistan will have 48 »million non-MusIiins 
while, the vast Hindustan will have only 20 million 
Muslims. Analysis shows that Mr. Jinnali ranks one 
faithful equal to three non-believers^ 

As discussion can proceed only on plane of equa- 
lity, Mr. Jinnah can secure his Pakistan where one 
Muslim is equal to three non-Muslims only by iineLliods 
other than discussion and agreement. Mr- Fazlul Haq 
was right in having a premonition that Ihaneshwar 
and Panipat would repeal themselves. Here we tread 
upon the irrational fringe of passion. The exasperated 
non-Muslims cannot be prevented froan preparing to 
offer their “weak” opposition to the “invincible” follotw- 
•ers of Islam. And between their martial ])reparati()ns 
for war John Bull will sit sedately on a prostrate India 
which neither the Muslims can conquer nor the Hindus 
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PakisUui of Mi\ JinnalPs League. The onlj^ Pakistan 
that is being fought for is the Pakistan of League con- 
•cc{)tion and the League has nowhere defined it. 

Wc want more light than ,we get fnmi the. twiiight 
glimmer of the September correspondence l^ctweeii 
IMahatma Gajidhi and Mr. Jinnah. i\Ir. Jinnah made 
no proposals himself. Judging from, his criticisms of 
the Gandhian proposal we tiiid Mr. Jinnah is definite 
on two things only: (1) that Bengak Assam, the Punjal), 
the N. W. F. P„ Sind and Baluchistan as they are at 
present sliall become separate stales and (2) that be- 
tween the rest of India and these states there shall be 
no coordinating authority of any kind. 

There are many gaps in our knowledge. Thus 
nothing is known about the position of, the native slates 
in this scheme. Mr. Jinnah tells Gandhiji that he is 
not concerned with the India of the princes but only 
with the British India which, hoiwover, is intricately 
woven with the Indian states. By keeping silent and in- 
decisive about the stales Mr. Jinnah docs not avoid 
taking sides. He helps to maintain the Indian iminces 
in their archaic world of medieval absolutism in relation 
to the peoples. He delivers the state peoples to eternal 
servitude and keeps them awav from political power. 
He serves the British imperialists to maintain these 
oolitical breakwaters against the sweeping tide, of 
})opular rovokition. Tills negative attitude towards the 
Indian stales exposes Mr. Jinnah’s reactionary role. He 
makes no contribution lo the solution of the Indian 
problem- 

As Mr. Jinnah wants Pakistan to .solve the minori- 
ties problam we wxuild like him to tell us how concretely 
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he would treat the niiiioritiCvS in PakishTiii. Mahatma 
(xuiidhi Avanted clarification on this point. Mi*. Jinnah 
flung in his face the Lahore resolution which talks ol* 
cireclivc and niaii(lati)r,y safeguards. Mahatmai Gandhi 
asks ‘him to define the safeguards. Mr. Jinnah says 
they (‘ann(d be eiTunievated noiw. Aftei’ ^^akistan has. 
separated Ihc safeguards Avill be decided upon in con- 
su!taii(m with the minorities. The defenceless small 
minorities are being asked to sign a blank cheque even 
while they are being subjected to menial tendure for 
they are told they 'would be only strangers in “a Muslim 
horaieland” and that they wmild not be even consulted- 
on the issue of separation. Mr. Jinnah docs not even 
think ll worth while to tell Gandhi ji h'ow working of 
tlu‘ safeguard will ho guaranteed to the minorities in- 
Pakistan. Here is the second big gap in our knowledge. 

It is unnecessary to i)oint out the -other gai)s, naanely 
the kind of arrangement in respect of itnalters of com- 
mon interest, the j)robable .social and economic goals 
of Pakistan and so forth- Minorities would like lO' 
Walk into Pakistan only with eyes open. 

As .for territorial e.xtcnt of Pakistan and for thC' 
relation between the constituent units of Pakistan there 
is the smne difliciilly. Will the units separate from 
Hindustan .as a full-blooded federation? Will it be- 
possible to combine the eastern Pakistan with the west- 
ern zone in a federation across a thousand miles of 
hostile laud? Probably the Resolution does not 
conceh’e of a full-blooded federation to start at once.. 
Does it expect that the units once they start as • 
separate sovereign stales will develop such in*esistible 
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miiiorUies and Ihis should satisfy Pakistan’s craving 
for hostages. U retains very great advantage over 
Hindustan by any standard. 

With such an adjustanent Hindustan rescues 29.5 
million noii4!{is]eHn.s frihm the tyranny ot‘ a retisious 
polity wlicre rights of citizenship will vary iwlth reli- 
gion. For if the rights do not vary, free Islamic harne- 
land will be meaningless. It is true that with 29.5 
inillion non-believers 9.0 jiiiillion believers have also ti^ 
go out of the holy land of Pakislan. Hut ihi.s, is 
inevitable. Even the criminal knv.s cond(me evil acis 
which are done to avoid greater evil. Surely the well- 
tieing of 29.'3 million people has a greater claim 
uUcnlion than that of 9.5 (millions. Pakistan swollen 
to 107 million people hy unhealthy accretions sliiin.s to 
a population of 68.2 millions — reialive.lv healihy aiu! 
compact. 

The Pakisltui zones when so dcmarcaled .will, ewen 
if we concede the maximum possibility of federation 
in these zones, be poor and rcsourceless. General con- 
sequences of separation will he unfortunate both for 
Hindustan and Pakistan. But concretely Paki.stan 
will be the greater losej*. The northiwest block is not 
well-endowed economically. Desert conditions asscai 
themselves as w'c move xvesl and south of the proposed 
north-eastern boundaries of these zones. 

The Punjab will have lost the hcad.watej" of ihe 
Sutlej and al*&o of the Beas, the Ravi and the Ghenab. 
lliis (Will affect the irmgaiioii scheme of the Muslim 
zone. Coordination cannot be guaranteed belwcen 
separate .states. The Punjab and the whole of this 
zone are poor in coak iron, copper and ahmiiniiijm and 
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Uie loss of the water-power resources would be disas- 
Irous to the zone. Industrially the area Will ha^-e very 
poor prospects. The entire zone will become homoge- 
nous with agriculture us almost the .sole occupation 
of. the people. Agricultural countries .are bound to bo 
poor. Agriculture, is also subject to greater hazards 
and agricultural prices are markedly unstable. In th(' 
1929—31 depression agriculturai prices .were the first 
to falL fell furthest and were the slowest to reco\:er. 
Even agriculturally the Punjab wall have lost its best 
c()tlon, its best cattle and the like with the loss of the 
eastern districts. -Sind as a separate .state will be finan- 
cially deficit and inevitably make for an impoverished 
udmiiliistratti'on. The Punjab has a very important 
jilacc in the Indian army and the Punjabis., (who are 
predominant in the Indian army are the Muslinus from 
the poorer districts of the Punjab. They are the 
would-be nationals of Pakistan. We reineanber the 
bitter obsen’-ations of a high official in the Punj.ab. He 
said the richer and belter irrigated districts of the 
Punjab (these will go out of Pakistan) have not cared 
to send recruits to the arniy. The benefits of the 
British canals have not been repaid. It is clear there- 
fore, that it is the Punjabis of the future Pakistan 
that get a considerable part of the income from the 
army. It is estiimated that the Punjab gets 30 crores 
of rupees from Hindustan dn the shape of army 
payments. When the Punjab goes out of, Hindustan 
this- source of income .will dry away. Hindustan 
will not need the jPunjabis for their army even 
with their muoh-advertised martial^ attributes. The 
N.-W. Railway is a strategic railway for India and 
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lose so long as John Bull does not retire and give them 
a free field- ‘Quit India' Mr. Jianah thought was aimied 
at the destruction of the Muslims- He should be able 
to see that it is the only condition of his winning 
Thanes hwar and Panipat afresh. 

The picture would be loss terrible if we were per- 
mitted to pierce the sacred frontiers of these autono- 
mous units- 

We would sec at once that Baluchistan, Sind and 
the North-West I'ronlier Province are contiguous arcas^ 
and each has an overwhelming majority of Musliiiiis- 
Even in the districts the Muslims are in preponderant 
majority. These three j)rovinees wdlh a total popula- 
tion of 8,075,000 have, a non-Muslim aninority of 
1,689,000, i-e- of 20.8 per cent. In these three provinces 
Muslim horn Maud is more feasible than in the remain- 
ing others. Thus Assam as a separate Muslim state has 
surprisingly enough a Muslim minorily. Either Mr. 
Jinnuh has no patience with figures or he is out for a 
I\lusliiin crusade.. In case of Assam at least Mr- Jinnah 
should recognise that frontiers ought to be mutable. 
In fact in Assam Pakistan is at all conceivable in the 
single district of Sjdhet, .which is 60.71 per cent Muslim,. 

Ill Bengal the non-Musliiin minority is 45.27 per 
cent. The non-Muslim population is, however, not 
evenly distributed. Roughly half of Bengal comprising 
the western .and northern districts is predominantly 
Hindu, The districts with a Moslem majority which 
are the only ones that could conceivably go to Pakistan 
arc Nadia, Miirshidabad, Jessore, Rajshahi, Rangpore, 
Bogra, Pabna, Malda, Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, 
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Bakarganj, Tipperah, Noakhali and Chittagong. These 
districts joined to Sylhei will give us the eastern 
Pakistan. 

The Punjab is a more complicated iiiiair. It is Ihe 
only homeland for the Sikhs, who w^oiild not be willing 
to be strangers in a Muslim homeland. It has a ct>nsider- 
able ,uon-Musli,n). minority ot 42.93 per cent. The coiii- 
{minal distribution is not uniform over the di-stricts- The 
nortbern and eastern districts comprising the existing 
■ divisions of Ambala and JulUmdur and the districls of 
Gurda.spur and Amritsar .wo'iild certainly go out of the 
Muslim liomoland. The reiniaiiiing districts uf the Pun- 
jab may join with Sind, Baluchistan and the N.W.F.P. 
to form the northAveslern homeland of the Muslims. 

After the al)ove adjustment Pakistan and Hindu- 
stall wilt have a communal composition as follows: 


(In millions) 



Matlims. 

i\on- 'Wus/ims 

Total. 

f\*rcenlaf'c 

minonty. 

Pakistan 

49*5 

18 7 

68‘2 

imn 

Hindustan 

29'8 

I97\H 

227-6 

13*00 

'Grand Total of 

79 3 

216*5 

295-8 

26*84 


Hr. India 


Pakistan begins to have a less unpleasant com- 
plexion. By tliis arrangement the tininority per(‘enta^c 
in Pakistan drops from 44.77 to 26.00 which is nearer 
the percentage of the present Muslim minoritv of 
India, namely 26.84, Even so Hindustan is left with 
a Muslim minority of 13.00 per cent only against 26.00 
per cent of Non-Muslim minoiily that remains with 
Pakistan. Pakistan has a weightage of 2 in respect of 
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is run at a loss. Pakistan would not find it passible to 
niuintain it in that state. Other coiinmiinications .ar®*. 
difficult in this zone and the 'useful sea coast will h® 
small- 

The most ruinous burden will be that of defence 
This resourceless Pakistan will have two frontiers to- 
defend. It cannot count on the friendship of Hindustan: 
after separation. It must not expect that Muslim: 
stales on its west arc going to be its friends. There is^ 
no panTslainic fervour anywhere in the world except 
among a handful of Indian Muslims. Christian Euiope 
did not find it possible to call a halt to their race of 
armament. The Russian bogey will not have been dis* 
posed of. In this isolation Pakistan will be bled .white irr 
pro\idmg .an adequate defence. At present with the* 
backing of the whole of India the western defences 
arc not formidable. What fsvill happen if Pakfslan 
had to bear this burden alone and had eneanics to guard 
against on the east. 

The eastern Pakistan will not be very much better. 
This region will also have lost nearly all its tea, all* 
its headw^aters, almost all its coal, and iron, major- 
portion of its jute and paddy lands and almost half of 
its jute industries. It will have lost Calcutta which is- 
mainly Hindu and its suburbs and surroundings. 
Shorn of Calcutta it will have shrunk commercially 
and its eastern port of Chittagong caiinot compensate 
for the loss of Calcutta. This zone will be also poor 
industrially. Defence if anything will be a greater 
burden for this zone than even for the north-w^estern 
zone. This Pakistan will be hedged in all round by 
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liastile non-Musliim lands. In words of Mr. Allahabnx, 
la would be an 'isolation quarantine'. 

Our estimate is based on the most generous as- 
sumptions that can be made. Thus we have taken Cor 
granted a federation of the north western zjone. This 
is perhaps too opliimistic. This zone has five languages 
and the population is not homogenous. If separate 
sovereignties of the petty slates in this zone were lo 
pull in diverse directions, economic prosiiects would 
be gloomier still. Thus Sind and the Punjab might 
Ifind a bone of cAnlcntion in the use of the Indus waters. 
The Punjab, a land-locked state, may have no appre- 
ciable foreign trade while Sind will have better chances. 
;Sind might impose tarrifs on goods entering the province 
:and the Punjab may have to suffer. Both these 
•provinces having agricultural interests might find each 
•other competitors for markets and not parlies who 
'have complementary things to exchange. 

We have said enough to indicate the magnitude of 
'the disaster particularly to Pakistan consequent on sejia- 
ration. The ooenparison is entirely unfavourable to 
Paikistan. This is of course the present position. The 
ohances of altering the present position are better for 
Hindustan than for Pakistan and the disparity is likely 
|to grolw progressively. 

Even when we are all reasonable and willingly 
:agree to separate questions like determination of boun- 
idaries; irradentism of population hoimogenous in every 
way but cut across on medieval religious considerations, 
and 'so forth will make the transition painful and the 
continuance of thle two hostile lands in close juxta- 
position fraught with the ever-present menace of war 
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And \vhile we s,hall liav© impoverished ourselves 
miaterialiy we would spiritually be heading towards dicta- 
.lorship and fascism and towards smugness and ignorance 
slhat dwarfs our personality. The spiritual consequences 
-of separation would be profound. 

For by separation .we want to establish homogene- 
•ous liOimelands for the Muslims. From their very 
nature the homes will be small The spaciousness of 
a united India cannot be there nor the varieties that 
.make up our common homeland today. The smallness 
and the homogeneity are both fraught with consequem 
•ces. From .s,inallness comes stupidity. There Avould be 
fewer massive minds to fertilise the .spirit. The 
mduence of great minds is not to be iineasured by area. 
•One great mind in a state of 1,000 square miles has 
not the same influence that 3 great minds h!ave in a state 
of 5,000 square ,niiles. Every citizen of the latter state 
.gets five limes as much sustenance as every citizen of 
the former with the result that one will be five times 
.as w'eli off spiriliially as the oUier. The creative ability 
of an alFlndia leader invigorates every province. If 
5the provinces were entirely isolated his influence will 
exhaust itself in the small pr^ovinces where he may have 
"happened to be born. We kiiow^ the difference betw’cea 
the cosmopolitan and the provincial; in a small stale 
•every area is provincial. 

Apart from the sparseness of great mintls a small 
state will have fewer problems, problems of .smaller 
magnitude and less various problems. The human 
genius will be wrestling twilh soft material. It cannot 
become great and pow’erful. Small states find large 
minds go ilHogethcr. 
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Homogeneity of the population lias the same eflect^ 
Contact ,of. different peoples and races gives Uic ne- 
cessary shock to the unind that generales progress. 
The decadent race revives by contact with the vigorous 
race, llie new strain learns mellowness from the old. 
Renaissance has often come IToni. such racial contacts. 

Homogeneity is also conducive to Lolalitarianisin. 
In a state whci'c there are strong and various senti- 
menls such as when there are different historical com- 
numitics or nationalities, the government will meet 
resistance at iinany points. It will bo able to interlere 
only in those affairs of the citizens that arc common. 
It could not go further and trample 'upon the cherished 
peculiarities of any group ‘without incurring the odium 
of discrimination and exposing itself to the charge of 
injustice. Why should you affect one group and leave 
out others? There will be awareness of justiee. The 
acts of the slate will come up for popular judgment 
and (here will be stable barriers in the w’uy of slate in* 
lerfcrenco. Such a society is not amenable to totalita- 
rianism and dictatorship. 

But if the pcopl© arc homogenous a woiikl-bc- 
‘Feuhrer’ could carry the state regulation into evci’y 
sphere of the people’s life. The Teiihrer’ wo'iild tell 
the citizen.s ; “Here I aim in no w^ay different from any 
of you. I find this measure quite acceptable. Wiiiy 
should not you?” And the citizen who has nothing to 
mark him off frooii the ‘Feuhrer’ would be 'unable to 
resist him. The imaglomaniac will lliius invade his 
very home, his very personality. Totalital-ianism will 
meet no resistance. ^ 
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By carving s,mall homelands for themselves 
ithe IMuslinis will rush (to theiir spiritual ruin. 
Hindiisian -will not be as much affected. We will all, 
however, lose something. Why should vve not, there- 
fore, preserve the integrity of our great land: redeem 
it by our joint efforts; .share in its plenty and glory 
ourselves in the realisation of the universal man that 
is our variegated India? In more sense than one, 
united we stand: divided we fall. Pakistan is an mr 
mixed evil and must be fought as a yel another product 
of impcrialisiin. 11 is not for nothing that Mr. Jinnah 
■could not bring himself to answer Mahatma Gandhi , 
when in his first letter of 15tli September, 1944, he want- 
ed Mr. Jinnah to tell him whether states would be mate- 
rially bencfiltcd by fragimentation or whether they 
would only bccoime a collection of poor states, and 
whether ‘partition* would be conducive to independence 
mid (Welfare of India as a wliole. If Mr. Jinnah had 
given an honest answer Muslims would have turned 
away in horror from Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah disposed 
of these searching questions by saying they were irre- 
Icvenft. With a slight varilion of a famous Nazi pro- 
paganda about prices he says to the Muslims : 

‘‘We do not want rich states. We do not want poor 
slates. We do not want independent states. We do 
not want happy states. Wc want Pakistan states.** 

For our decision against Pakistan wc have the en- 
dorsement of thoughtful men present as well past. Of 
the present we lijave said enough. Let a few voices 
.guide us fi\om the past. 

Here is Abraham Lincoln, the saviour of American 
^democracy, lie was born in a free land and know the 
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meaning of democraicy as camfortahle Mr. Jinnah and 
even toriured Pandit Nehru in this slave land do not 
knoiw. He answered by war the demand for separations 
made by the southern states' — and th^y were states 
which had voluntarily forimed the American Union, not 
provinces which owe their existence to a devolution 
from a common centre. He sacrificed the doubtful 
democratic tenet of self-determination but he saved 
American democracy for a gfcat future. As hflstory 
has pronounced him right, let us learn from his. 
wisdom: 

“Physically speaking we cannot separate. We can- 
not remove our respective sections from each other;, 
nor build an impassable wall between them, A hus- 
band and wife may be divorced and go out of the pre- 
sence, and beyond the reach of each other; but remain 
face to face, and intercourse, either amicable or .hostile, 
must continue between jthem. Is it jiossible then to make 
that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfac- 
toiy after separation than before? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced among aliens than laws can be 
among friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot 
fighil always, and after much loss on both sides, and 
no gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old 
questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon you.” 
(Quoted by Dr. Shaukatulla Ansari in Takistan-— -A 
problejm of India’.) ' 

’This is Lincoln’s warning against the futility of 
Pakistlan. 

Or shall we /want deeper wisdom? Let us go to 
the man ^vho travelled from formal political democracy 
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to the more real econoimic democracy; ’wlio fought the* 
battles of the common man and won them and organised 
a state that commands the exuberant love of whole 
congeries of races. Listen to Lenin the thinker in 
action and the actor in thought : 

I 

‘*T:hc various demands of democracy and among^ 
Ihbm the right to selfrdeteranination have no absolute 
vaUicj, but are parts of the world-wide democratic 
(socialistic) movement. In concrete instances the inter- 
ests of the part may conflict with the interests of the 
iwlhole. If that is so. iwe must repudiate the part/’" 
(Works, Russian Edition, Vol. XIX, pages 199-200.) 

And tmore aptly, when he reconciles the contra die*- 
tion between ‘‘right of secessioh’^ and “right of fusion” 
and after advocating right of secession of oppressed: 
conn tries from the oppressing imperialisms, defines the 
duties of, socialists of the oppressed nations: 

“On the other hand, the socialists of small and op- 
pressed nations must stress the second part of our 
general- formula (i.e. of right of -secession and right of 
fusion) — the ‘voluntary union’ of the nations. In alb 
cases, however, he should fight particularism, exclusive- 
ness, a narrow conception of nationalism; should insist 
upon the importance of, wider issues; should favour 
the subordination of special interests to general inter- 
ests (Works, Russian Edition, Vol. XIV; pages. 
203-205.) 

Here is Lenin’s amuseanent at our making a fetish 
of ‘self-determination’. This master tactician votes 
against ithe ‘isolation’ of Pakistan and exhorts us t-a 
fight for our freedom as a united people. 
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Perhaps we would like to hear the wise iman of 
•contemplalioni — iwhose wisdom is not sprung tYdin 
preoccupation with iimraediate problems, but who has 
looked through the immediate struggles to the unending 
•vistas of time. Here is Lord Acton one of the sanest 
Ihinkers of recent times: 

“The co-cxislence of several nations under the same 
•.state is a lest as well as the best security of its frecdoim. 
The combination of different nations in one state is as 
necessary a condition of civilised life as the combiiialion 
•of men in society. Inferior races are raised by living 
in political union with races intellectually superior. 
Exliausled and decaying nations arc revived by the con- 
tact oi* a younger vitailily. The fertilising and regene- 
rating process can only be obtained by living under one 
■government. It is in the cauldron of the state that the/ 
fu,sion takes ])lace by which the vigour, the knowiedge 
and the capacity of one portion ,of mankind may be 
communicated to another- 

“Small nation states in order to maintain their inte- 
grity have to atta'ch themselves by confederation or 
family alliances to Great Powers and thus lose sciuie- 
thin^ of their independence. Their tendency is to 
isolate and .shut off their inhabitants,, to narrow the 
horizon of their views, and to dwarf in s<omo degree 
ithe proportion of their ideas. Public opinion cannot 
■mai'ntain its liberty and purity in such small diimcii- 
•sions and the currents lliat oome from larger commii- 
Jiiifies slweep over a contracted territory. In a simall 
ilmmogenous popuIati< n there is hardly room for a 
.;fiaturali classitcation of society or lof inner groups of 
interests, that set bounds to sovereign power. 
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“The goverriiment and the subjects, contend ‘with 
borrowed weapons. The resources of the one and the 
■aspirations of the other are derived from some external 
source and the consequence is that the country becomes 
the instrument and scene of contests in which it is 
not interested.” (History of Freed Oftn and other F^ssays, 
pages 290-95.) 

Here is Lord AcloiTs sage advice for us to continue 
in the wider ‘unity -of India even after we have achieved 
our immediate aim of wresting mir freedcni from 
Bri lish imperialism. 

And lastly let the intuitive vision of a mystic pene- 
trate the penumbra of cinotions that surrounds the 
■demand {“or Pakistan. Here is a parable frc?,m. Khalil 
Iribran : 


The TiW'O Hermils 

Upon a lonely mountain, there lived two hermits 
who worshipped God and loved one another. 

Now these two hermits had one earthen bowl, and 
this was their only possession. 

One day an evil spirit entered into the heart of the 
'Older hermit and he camie to the younger and said, “It 
is long that we have, lived together. The time has come 
for us to ‘part. Let us divide o‘ur possessions.’' 

Then the younger hermit was saddened and he 
•said, ‘Tt grieves me, Brother, that thou shouldst leave 
me. IBut if Lhoii must' needs go, so be it,” and he 
fpmaght the earthen bowl a.hd gave it to him, staying, 
cannot divide it. Brother, let It h6 thine.” 
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Then the older hermit said, “-Charity I will not 
accept. I will take nothing bat mine own. It must 
be divided.’" 

And the younger one said, “If the bowl be broken, 
of what use would it be to thee or to me? If it be thy 
pleasure let us rather cast a lot/’ 

But th;e older hermit said again, “I will have but 
Justice and mine own, and I will not trust Justice and 
mine own to vain chance. The boiwl must be divided.’' 

Then the younger henmit could reason no further 
and he said, “If it be indeed thy (will, and if even so- 
thou wouldst have it let us now break the bowl.” 

Bui the face of the older hermit grew exceeding, 
dark, land he cried, 

“O thou cursed coward, thou wouldst .not light.” 

India is our “earthen bofwl”. Shall we break it in. 
the name of justice? 

From Kahlil Gibran we learn that separation is. 
demanded and justice is invoked only because in some* 
quarter for some reason there is the desire that the 
constituent peoples keq) fighting. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in rejecting; 
'Pakistan’ as a solution of the communal problem.. 
Short of complete separation and consistent with co-* 
ordinate administration of essential common subjects^ 
we should jbe prepared to give the six units of 
Pakistan as thoroughgoing an autonomy as possible 
We should even respect their, .wish for formal equality 
by giving them equal representation Iwith the other units 
in one of the Federal Chambers of India. ‘The Aaneri- 
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can Senate and the Soviet Council of Nationalities may 
be our guide. But we cannot discriminate between 
peoples and we cannot make representation of units 
comimunal. There will have to be a lower chamber 
like the House of Representatives or the Congress of 
Soviets. The only merit of ‘Pakistan)’ demand is that 
we are urged to look for political expedients unlike those 
in England. In this search %ve wholeheartedly agree' ' 
with the Pakistanists. Any arrangement iwhich preserves 
the essential ingredients of democracy, namely, more or 
less equal right of representation for the people as. 
people in the legislatures and administrations and 
broad correspondence with popular opinion symbolised 
by some sort of elective principle direct or indirect, will 
serv^e our purpose so long as the essential matters of 
comjtuon interest are administered in common and with 
effectiveness and success. 

All the tests of validity that iwe have adopted go- 
against Pakistan. Pakistan must be unhesitantly re- 
jected. It is a defensive weapon of Imperialism which 
we have to liquidate. 



CHAPTER XVm 


i\IETHOD: “MASS EDUCATION AND A CONSTITU- 
ENT ASSEMBLY” 

^\^S have exhausled the solutions ot‘ the communal prob- 
lem Dial are in Ihe field. In considering them \vc have 
elucidated and amplified our own solulion of, this vexed 
problam. 

Hoav are ^vc going to give cflcct to our solution? It 
is necessary to boar in mind that we aim at two things: 
(1) certain iineas arcs to be embodied in the constitution 
and (2) certain other measures of social and economic 
nature to be taken by the stale. 

The first set of measures can he embodied in the 
•conslilution only by framers of the const itii Lion. Who 
shall frame the constitution? It may be a gift from the 
British. Such a constitution, however, will bo utterly 
useless for our purpose. Our analysis of the nalure of 
British Imperialism has convinced us that the British 
will never abdicate of their own free will. When Sir 
Staflord Cripps talked of the constitution being framed 
by Indians themselves, he did not forget to add that 
the British would be a necessary parly to framing lh*e 
constitution. If Britain is a necessary party and 
Britain cneans to periietuate her hold on India the cons- 
titution will be only an adulterated one. llie principle 
of counterpoise will never have been dropped. The 
€<unmunal problem will never bo solved. The conslilu- 
tion., therefore, must he entirely fraiined by Indians, 
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as it is Indians alone who ha\'e any urgency to solve 
the communal problem. 

Even when we have cliiminaled the British the prob- 
lem of framing the constitution .will not have been solv- 
ed. We may be betrayed by a wrong tactical approach. 
Thus !we arc already exhibiting a pathetic belief in an 
agreement between leaders. Is it possible that leaders 
will come to a reasonable agreement that does not be- 
tray the, peopld? We have already scon how the pre- 
sence of a third party rules over all chances of a reason- 
able agreement between the leaders. If the third parly 
retires .will it make agreement possible? There is 
little chance of such a miracle napponing. Leaders 
are a stable body of people. Thus imcrely because the 
third party withdraws the personnel of the Miislimi 
League leadership is not goiiig to be changed. Mr. Jin- 
nah and Mahatma Gandhi will still need to come to an 
agreement. If we are going to respect our leaders we 
would certainly not invent new ones overnight. Now 
the existing leaders must carry their past .with them. 
What they have preached for a lifetime must stick 
to iheni. This is the law of inertia or eyen of ‘karma’. 
Leaders with a revolutionary past and leaders with an 
anU-revoliitionai'y bias cannot agree, and, even if they 
do, the agreement is not going to be progressive. That 
is why we must not build hopes on our leaders agreeing 
during British connection and even after their abdi- 
cation. There is no procedure provided if leaders fail 
to agree such as that majority view will prevail. By 
their Very nature leaders look upon themselves as 
final and complete repositories of power. They can 
only enter into treaties. 
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That is vdis in no country has it been possible to 
frame a constitution by agreement between leaders. 
Wo should not encourage such idle pursuits in India 
and .waste our eiforts. Even if the {miracle happened 
and leaders of today could agree among themselves and 
frame a constitution, wc must not allow the agreement 
between them to be finally imposed on India unless the 
people have a chance of pronouncing on their agreer 
ment and accepting it. This is the limiting condition 
of democracy and it must not be flung away for any 
reason whatsoever. So long as we do not abandon 
■democracy, and that is the basis of approach in this 
book, in favour of untried and dangerous alternatives, 
the relentless implications of democracy have to be 
accepted.. 

Perhaps an inteidm agreement between leaders is 
■desired in order to present a united front to Britain. 
The recent Rajagopalachari foranula clearly hinted at 
this. The suggested agreement invites Mr. Jinnali to 
join in the demand for independence. Both because a 
hasty agreement may be mischievous and because it 
is against all laws of psychology that patriotism and 
urge for freedom w^ould be generated by pacts and in- 
vitations, even insistence on interim agreement between 
leaders is not politic. If the Congress adopts the 
■solution here offered and if this solution is not enough 
to induce the League or Dr. Ambedkar’s Depressed 
Classes Conference to join hapds With the Congress in 
the fi^t for freedom and in implementing the solution 
it would be clearly established that these parties do 
not want to solve the comxmmal problem and are not 
interested in the freedom of India. The principle can- 
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m>t be moderated lo secure their doubtful support. If 
Thevj; accept the solution ,and fight for freedqm unity 
-would be forged without special efforts on the’ part of 
.any party. On other terms unity is futile. 

If leaders cannot deliver the goods ,we must look 
over their heads to the people thtera^elves. Let 
the people act. Let them frame their appropriate organ 
which would give effect to their will. Such a body will 
have to be elective and derive from the people. We 
must rule out the possibility of ‘plebescite’ in such a 
matter. Plebescite is too cumbrous and too crude. 
You cannot answer a whole host of complicated questions 
by a simple yes or no. Popular vote wall not decide 
the constitution. It should decide ^he persons wdxo 
would frame the constitution for the people. We in- 
evitably land upon a “Constituent Assembly”. This is 
not the place to define the nature, the constitution and 
the functions of the Constituent Assembly which needs 
a separate study by itself. The .substance is, however, 
agreed. It should be an elected body which reflects the 
popular will. 

Such an Assembly dissolves a number of difficulties 
at once. We break the permanent citadels of leader- 
ship. We cure .society of the political disease of 
‘leaderitis’ which afflicts colonial societies most. We 
provide a machinery that pronounces tlie final world. We 
do alway .with the possibility of a clique getting into 
power for the whole mass of the people cannot be 
bribed or bought off. 

‘Constituent Assembly' must be our battle cry. 
The ‘Achalayatan' of leadership must be broken. 
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Tlie second set of measures is to be taken by llic 
state. It is- not difficult to see that these measures par- 
ticularly the economic ones .’will never be taken by au 
imperialist government. Such measures are aimed at 
destroying the very foundation of imperialism. They 
will only be taken by a government which is derived 
frojni the people. 

In any case both over the Constituent Assembly 
and the governments that may be formed the ju'ui)le\s. 
control will only be indirect. There is no escape from 
thiis. Democracy striding over the subcontinent of 
India cannot be the same as in the petty city-stales of 
Greece. As the democracy is bound to be indirect it 
is necessary that the people .and their elected represen- 
tatives must be imbued with the ideas we have formu- 
lated in this book. It .is .not enough that the ideals are 
reasonable and correct. They must grip a revolution- 
ary political parly and such a political party imnst 
educate, the mass into these ideas thoroughly and ex- 
tensively. Only thus shall iwe enabilc Ihe people to- 
choose a sane Constituent Assembly. Only thus will 
the governments have the urge to implement the neces- 
sary measures. In the concrete context of India such 
a revolutionary party is the Congress. It has done 
enough to arouse a vague sentiment of freedom among 
the people. .This sentiment has to be given a content 
and must be deepened- It is a tremendous task. Con- 
gress need .not look for allies from other political 
parties. There is .a limit beyond which it cannot sacri- 
lice its principles. It need not seek to appease a chro- 
nic grabber,. It will not shun alliance .with parties that 
agree to ils itninkaum programme. But an acadeimic 
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essay in national front will not carry it far. We are 
a vast subcontinent and to educate our people into a 
sound political ideology will be an uphill task. But 
there must be no impatience and no 'wavering. The pro- 
gi^amnie must be taken in hand and must be pushed 
forward resolutely and vigorously. Pandit Nehru had 
a sound instinct when he devised the programme of 
‘"mass contact”. His followers, however, preferred to 
shout in the cities. This neglected branch of the 
Congress prograan-ne must be revival. It is possible 
to go far in this direction even when our freedom to 
agitate is severely circumscribed. 

We have hinted at certain other tasks that will 
be iinclertakeii by non-governmental agencies. We have 
also demanded certain changes in the private life and 
thought of the citizens. All this part of the work Will 
be merged in the vast programime of ‘mass education’ 
and ‘mass contact’. There are no short cuts and iwe 
cannot aftord to tire out. Those who are keen <on solv- 
ing the communal problem will meet their success only 
after ireedoni has been won. For the moment^ — nay, 
for years to eomci — it will be their lot to march the 
weary way of preparing the country into an acceptance 
of a correct prograumme. The programme must he 
made familiar, miisl be driven home into people’s 
minds- 



CHAPTER XIX 


EPILOGUE 

IN the chapters on the causes of th© commLinal problem 
iwe gave large space to British Ipiiperialism. It wa,s 
necessary to emphasise its role so as to dispel the illu- 
sion from the liberal minds that Britain would willing- 
ly part with power. It was ifecessary to show that the 
communal problem is a British creation and (would 
wither away for lack of sustenance when the British 
withdrew. Wc are, therefore, obliged to emphasise the 
need for liquidating British Iimperialism. We cannot 
expect the present governmeni to carry out those social 
and economic measures that will rob cominunalisun of 
its sting. We cannot expect th^ i)resent government to 
call a genuine Constituent Assembly, lliose w^ho take 
it into their heads to refute it will have to assert that 
tWe British Governmeni will not side with rcaciioii, 
that it is capable of being neutral during the elections, 
that it will see to it that the will of the people is really 
expressed. Such assertions are so absurd that no one 
would venture to advance them openly, but it is possible 
to smuggle them into our midst under the cover of a 
liberal flag. The Constituent Assembly must be conven- 
ed by someone; someone must guarantee the freedoim 
and fairness of the elections; someone must invest 
such an assembly with full power and force. Only a 
revolutionary government that has replaced the present 
regione is capable of doing these things. Our immediate 
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pnogramme must be to form a provisional natioii^nl 
government. As soon as we hav^ decided to du so we 
have restored sanity in our method. The comonunal 
problem which Mr. Jinnah stands on head must be 
given the natural pose and made to .stand on its feet. 
Here is, the appropriateness of the “Quit India” cam- 
jjaign. We started with the thesis that solution of the 
comiiiiiinal problem gels its urgency from our concrete 
political programme of iwinning India’s freedom. We 
end with the note that winning the freedom is the \'ory 
condition of solving the coonmunal problem. Thn.se 
who are not striving to this freedom are not 
anxious to solve the communal problem. We cannot 
enter into a pact with Mr. Jinnah s»o that he may join 
in the cleimaiid for independence. -Those who Imow 
the value of independence and who long for it will not 
need a pact and wait for an invitation. India has had 
remarkable patience with men like Mr. Jinnah and Dr. 
AtUibedkar. But it is better that the word were said. 
It is better that Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ainbcdkar W’cre 
igivcii their true names— that they are an excrescence 
of 'British imperialism and one of its many fronts that 
must' he fought. Perhaps we feel isolated with ^Ir. 
Jinnah hhd Dr. Ambedkar gone. But they belong lo 
the 'f>iher side and exchange of courtesies is not going 
to make them our frientl. Precisely as feel isolated, 
me must redouble our efforts to capture llie minds of 
the Indian people by demonstrating to them in the 
hundreds of thousands of villages and towns that our 
solution of the communal problem is the* sanest, the 
most sympathetic and tactically the most appropriate. 
We must lake them along in cmr campaign to liquidate- 
hnperialisiin. 
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It is needless to entangle <ourselves in discussions., 
about ttie precise machinery to which power shall be 
transferred. Mr. Jinnah .loves to harp on this question. 
As the body to whom pdwer is to be transferred is only 
going to be provisional and short-lived, as the Constitu- 
ent Aissembiy will ultimately perfect the constitutional 
structure of the government, perhaps iwc shall cut the* 
Gordian Knot by declaring that the pOwer should he 
transferred to the existing Executive Council or to 
whatever arrangement may be at hand. As to w^ho 
will be the persons forming the provisional govermnent 
it is equally needless to speculate. Whoever they may' 
be they would find it impossible to go against the popu- 
lar opinion. Ultimately the provisional government is 
bound to pass into the hands leaders Iwho command 
the allegiance of the widest .mass. It .so happeitied in 
Russia w^here Kerensky became the head of the provi- 
sional government but who did not command popular* 
allegiance and was hurled alway from power and the 
Bolsheviks came in. 

There would be overwhelming pressure on the per- 
sons to ‘whofm. power may be transferred. They .will not 
go wrong or they will be hurled away and the rightful 
persons brought in. The only condition is that our 
Work of educating the masses must have created in 
thaih intolerance with patch-work and an indomitable 
will to see things done in the way they want. 

In such a situation Mahatma Gandhi’s blank cheque 
to Mr. Jinnah does not after all seem as absurd as we- 
first think. What is needed, therefore, is -not to spe- 
■culate about the machinery or the persons in whose- 
favour power will be transferred. These will be found: 




